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FOREWORD 



This publication focusing on reading and literature in 
Grades 5-12 is one in a series of five language arts bul- 
letins planned to provide practical assistance to teachers 
in New York City schools. Publications in the series 
under development are as follows i 

Handbook for Language Arts, Prekindergarten^ 

Grade Two 

Handbook for Language Arts, 

Grades Three and Four 

Handbook for English Language Arts, Grades 5-12 
Strand One: Reading 

Strand Two: Literature 

Handbook for English Language Arts, Grades 5-12 
Strand Three: Composition 
Strand Four: Speech 

Handbook for English Language Arts, Grades 5-12 
Strand Five: Language 

Emphasis in the Handbook relating to reading and 
literature is on the “how-to-do” and “what-to-do.” 
Every effort has been made to develop a publication 
tailored to fit teachers’ needs. Specific procedures are 
presented for utilization of the library, of mass media, 
and of textbooks and audio-visual aids. 

The practical value of this publication has resulted 
from the contributions of teachers and supervisors in 
our schools and from the advice of consultants assc^i- 
ated with colleges and other agencies. The cooperation 
of these groups in the development of a significant pub- 
lication for teacher use in New York City schools is 
greatly appreciated. 

Helene M. Lloyd 
Acting Deputy Superintendent 
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INTRODUCTION 



The English language arts curriculum is a fabric composed of a 
number of strands. In coordination with the developing program of the 
New York State Education Department, the curriculum materials for 
grades 5-12 are organized in these strands: reading, literature, compo- 
sition, speech, and language. 

IN'^ERRELATIONSHIP OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS 

Although for purpos. s of clear and systematic development in these 
curriculum publications each strand is treated separately, the procedures 
are spelled out for interweaving all strands in classroom teaching. In an 
effective program each of the language arts is reinforced by practice and 
study of the others. 

Many a lesson will, by its nature, incorporate skills and activities 
related to several strands. A literature lesson, for example, involves pupils 
in discussion and thus in use of speaking and listening skills. When the 
lesson calls for examining literary passages, it brings into play specific 
reading skills; when it directs pupils’ attention toward the author’s use 
of words and sentence structure, it interweaves the substance of the lan- 
guage strand; when it requires students to write their opinions of a char- 
acter’s actions, it includes elements of the composition strand. Sometimes 
this interrelationship is casual and incidental; at other times it is focal in 
the planning and the teaching. On occasion, of course, lessons concen- 
trate on a specific area of the language arts to the exclusion of others, 
but the larger unit or series of lessons tends to interrelate all language arts. 

Recognition of this interaction and relationship governs the pres- 
entation in each volume and strand. 

Reading 

The developmental program spelled out for classroom instruction 
in reading involves three emphases: 

1. The building of pupils’ insights into how to get meaning from the 

printed page 

2. The provision of extended reading practice to apply research findings 

that the more a pupil reads, the more he gains in reading sldll — 
when all other factors are equal 

3. The utilization of a threefold materials program: reading-skills text- 

books and self-teaching aids, particularly for use with pupils hav- 
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ing reading diflBculties; literary selections and works for study in 
common by all pupils in a class; supplementary books for indi- 
vidualized reading by each pupil according to his interests and 
abilities. 

Literature 

The literature program involves these emphases: 

1. Although literature is to be taught for appreciation of aesthetic values 

and for the deep satisfaction to be found in the enjoyment of 
good books, it is to be given fullest force as a source of ideas 
and of moral and spiritual values. Literature is to be studied as 
one of the humanities in its illumination of man and of life. Thus 
the materials in the Literature Strand are consonant with those 
in the following publications: Tke Humanities: Curriculum Task 
Force Report, Board of Education of the City of New York; 
The Humanities: A Planning Guide for Teachers, New York 
State Education Department, Bureau of Secondary Curriculum 
Development. 

2. The total range of organizational patterns and approaches is incor- 

porated so that the creative teacher of literature has assistance 
and direction toward making his class continually fresh, vital, 
and stimulating. 
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CHAPTER I 



Overview of the 
Reading Curriculum 



A. DIRECTIONS IN THE TEACHING OF READING 

RESPONSIBIL1T.Y FOR THE READING PROGRAM 

Responsibility for reading is shared by all members of the school 
system at all levels from the Superintendent of Schools who 
sets the policy, to the local supervisors who implement it, to 
the teacher who fulfills the school’s reading program and who 
ascertains that “every child shall learn to read.” In support of 
this program parents also play a vital role. 

The most significant factor in improving reading is the growth of 
teachers, at both the preservice and in-service levels, in their 
ability to teach reading. 

Teacher training is available through courses in the teaching^ of 
reading, supervisory assistance and instruction, demonstration 
lessons, intervisitation, workshops, and professional reading. 

Effective supervision of reading instruction is basic to any reading 
improvement program. 

Growth in Reading 

Reading achievement is related to tlie total personality of the indi- 
vidual and his growth in all aspects of language arts. The re- 
inforcing effects of activities in writing, speaking and listening, 
and language study contribute to improvement in reading. A 
balanced language arts program is desirable even when major 
emphasis is given to reading improvement. 

The youngster functioning at, near, or above grade level requkes 
reading instruction just as does the student with reading diffi- 
culties. 

No matter what his level may be, the student can derive the follow- 
ing benefits from reading: obtaining information; stimulatmg 
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and guiding thinking; enjoying leisure; developing new inter- 
ests; appreciating our cultural heritage; deriving spiritual and 
aesthetic satisfactions. 

Most children can be taught to read better than they do now. A 
sympathetic teacher, a motivated student, together with good 
reading materials in a carefully structured reading program, 
will lead to improvement. 

Individualizing the Program 

The basic program of reading development is built around a care- 
fully planned sequential program that takes the pupil to the 
highest reading level he can achieve. 

Each student s reading capacities and achievement level are ascer- 
tained periodically so that materials and instruction appropri- 
ate to his needs can be provided. In addition, evaluation and 
diagnosis of each pupil’s reading status are conducted by the 
school and the teacher as a continuous process. 

Even within classes organized on a reading-grade basis the pupils’ 
levels and degrees of ability and achievement must be con- 
sidered. 

Placement of students should be based not solely on standardized 
test results, but also on the following factors: teacher appraisal 
and recommendation, overall school record, and findings of 
guidance personnel. 

Organization 

Emphasis in organization at all school levels is as follows: 

For pupils functioning on or above grade level: emphasis upon 
acceleration and enrichment, in large part through the study of 
literature, history and the social sciences, and other subject 
areas 

For below-average readers and underachievers: emphasis upon 
corrective reading through a developmental skillbuilding pro- 
gram in all subject areas 

For readers identified by guidance personnel as clinical cases: 
emphasis upon special assistance as provided by Board of 
Education reading clinics or available outside agencies. 

Students with serious reading difficulties are programmed, as far as 
possible, for extra periods of reading instruction in addition to 
the regular language arts classes. 
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Reading Overview 

Corrective reading classes are provided, as far as possible, to the 
extent needed at every level. 

Most children who are retarded in reading by a number of years 
are not clinical cases. It is only a few children who, because 
of psychological or physiological difficulties, will require spe- 
cial treatment, and clinical services should be requested for 
them. Clinical services should neither conflict with nor be con- 
fused with the ongoing remedial and developmental program 
operating in every school. 

Multimedia Resources 

A multimedia approach is desirable in providing experiential, moti- 
vational, and skillbuUding foundations for reading. Approaches 
not dependent on the printed page may range from use of 
records and films in class to the organization of trips to cul- 
tural centers outside of school. Such approaches are especially 
desirable for pupils learning English as a second language. 

For students retarded in reading ability three types of books are 
used: reading-skills textbooks and printed self-teaching ma- 
terials, literature texts of high interest and low reading level 
for study in common with the clafes, books from the library 
or other sources for individualized reading. For students on 
or above level in reading skill, less emphasis is given to use 
of reading-skills texts and greater emphasis is placed on use 
of more challenging literature textbooks and supplementary 
materials. 

The school library and the class library are the core of the ex- 
tended reading program, and the public library is also con- 
tributive. Homework for all pupils includes not merely the 
study of textbooks, but also the reading of supplementary 
books and periodicals. 

Reading Instruction 

Reading instruction seeks to develop pupils’ conscious insights into 
how to get meaning from the printed page. The approach is 
eclectic, utilizing newer linguistic advances together with es- 
tablished methods. 

Extensive reading practice is provided to implement research find- 
ings that — other factors being equal — the more a pupil reads, 
the more he will gain in reading skills. 
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Teaching of reading is an articulated process from grade to grade 
and school to school: in methods, in materials, in outcomes. 

Complete and systematic presentation of reading skills is provided 
by concentration on skills designated in the Scope and Se- 
quence for each grade level, while also giving recognition to 
these considerations — 

that the pupil begins to acquire the major reading skills 
during his earliest years as a reader 
—that the child cannot be taught a specific skill in isolation 
at a particular grade level for the first time and for all time 
— that a beginning in the presentation of all needed skills is 
effected as early as possible in the pupil’s school career 
—that reinforcement is effected as often as possible. 

A continuous program of testing and diagnostic procedures is 
maintained — 

fo effect the proper assignment of the individual student to 
the class or group in which instruction at his level is being 
provided 

to provide measures of the needs and accomplishments of 
instruction in reading. 



B. VARIETY OF READING APPROACHES 

Since tne major research-and-development work is taking place in 
respect to instruction of the beginning reader, the variety of approaches 
in that area is briefly described here and is more fully detailed in K-4 
sections of the English Language Arts Curriculum. 

Basal Readers 

Current data indicate that throughout the country the most com- 
monly used medium of instruction for beginning readers in the primary 
grades is the basal-reader series. This usually takes the form of a series 

of preprimers, primers, graded readers, workbooks, and associated 
materials. 

Before the child can learn to read in the basal reader or in any 
other material, he must first have some knowledge of spoken language. 
Unless he has encountered a minimal number of words orally, he cannot 
begin to read and interpret the words on a printed page. Part of the 
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classroom activity taking place before and during the initial use of a 
basal-reader series, therefore, is concerned with developing auditory 
perception. 

If the child is to recognize letters or words, he must be able to 
discriminate between different shapes of objects and ultimately between 
different shapes and forms of letters and words. Part of the early instruc- 
tion, therefore, is devoted to visual perception. 

At the preprimer level the pupils are taught a basic sight vocabu- 
lary of 60-70 words or more, building up their visual and auditory dis- 
crimination and developing their skill in using context and sometimes 
accompanying pictures as dues to word recognition. At the primer level 
phonic analysis is used, as well as the beginnings of structural analysis, 
which at the lowest levels is concerned, for example, with recognizing 
the role of such word elements as the ending s, ed, or ing. 

As the pupils move along through the graded readers, they develop 
increasingly higher skills related to word attack, word meaning, and 
getting and interpreting the meaning of sentences and passages. 

The teaching methods and activities for a basal-reader series are 
usually detailed in a teacher’s manual prepared by reading experts. The 
teacher’s manual is an indispensable tool in the use of basal readers. 

A development of recent years is the production of basal readers 
applying linguistic theory. Since the reading of our language is made 
difficult by the use of the same letter-combinations for different sounds, 
the authors of these readers devote major attention to beginning with 
words that are fairly regular in their correspondence between sound and 
spelling. Thus such words as bat, cat, fat, mat, sat appear in the early 
pages of the linguistic reader series. 



The Language-Experience Approach 

A typical procedure in the language-experience approach is to 
start pupils talking about their observations and experiences: the actions 
of a pet brought into the classroom, a happening at home or on the 
street, the subject matter of a picture that a child has drawn. Using large 
chart tablets, the teacher records the words and sentences dictated by 
class members or by an individual pupil, describing or giving reactions 
to the experience. Then the teacher reads what has been dictated, sweep- 
ing the pointer under each phrase as she proceeds. Next she repeats the 
process, pointing to the words and having the class, group, or pupil say 
them along with her. On subsequent days the chart is reread for further 
practice. Further, the pupils become “word-savers,” putting the words 
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that they have saved into “banks” by writing them on cards and filing 
them in boxes or simply by writing them in notebooks. Subsequently, 
various activities related to phonics are performed, using the words from 
the “banks.” The obvious advantage is that children learn to read the 
words that they already know how to use. Basically a tool for teaching 
beginning readers, this approach is applicable to instruction in grades 
5-12 either for native-born nonreaders or for those learning English 
as a second language. 

Individualized Reading 

The initial sight vocabulary necessary to start pupils on an indi- 
vidualized reading program can be acquired through language-experience 
or through basal readers. Once the pupil has an initial sight vocabulary, 
he chooses his own reading materials from classroom stocks of trade 
books, basal readers, and other publications. Then he spends time in 
class reading his book to himself or sometimes to a partner, and every 
few days has a conference with his teacher who gets him to talk about 
what he has read and who gives him help with word attack, word mean- 
ing, and comprehension problems. Instruction in skills is done on an 
individual basis or in small flexible groups organized to meet a demon- 
strated need. Above the primary grades this approach has special value 
with severely retarded readers. 

New Alphabets 

Many pupils have difficulty in the early stages of learning to read 
because they are confused by the use of the same letters or letter-com- 
binations for different sounds, their ability to recognize words on the 
printed page is adversely affected. Modifications of the alphabet, there- 
fore, are the subject of experimentation by various groups to achieve a 
closer one-to-one relationship between sound and symbol. Wide study 
is being currently given to the Initial Teaching Alphabet, utilizing 44 
symbols, of which 24 are the traditional ones. The pupil learns to read 
and write with the i/t/a symbols; toward the end of the first grade or 
during the second grade in the case of slower pupils a transition is made 
to traditional orthography. This approach has value only for pupils who 
have not yet developed word-recognition skills. 

Self-Teaching Materials and Teaching Machines 

Reading, like other skills, is getting attention from specialists in 
programmed instruction. Their aim is to produce materials in which 
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insights into the reading process are provided step by step through 
small increments of learning. Reinforcement of the learning drive is 
afforded by the pupil’s being informed, with minimum delay, in regard 
to the correctness of his response. An advantage of programmed mate- 
rials is that they lend themselves to independent work by the pupil 
after idtial instruction and direction provided by the teacher. 

Teaching machines are available for pupils’ seff-instruction with 
such materials. When the latter are programmed into a teaching machine, 
greater potentialities for interaction between the pupil and the program 
are made available. 



C. PRE-K- 12 READING SKILLS 

This listing provides a condensed overview of the reading skills 
tai’^ght in the primary, intermediate, and high school grades. For the 
fully detailed sequence of skills see Chapter II for Grades 5-6, Chapter 
III for Graaes 7-8, and Chapter IV for Grades 9-12. 

Developing Word Power 

WORD-ATTACK SKILLS 

Sight Vocabulary 
Picture Clues 
Phonetic Analysis 
Structural Analysis 
Dictionary Skills 

VOCABULARY SKILLS 

Context Clues 

Synonyms, Antonyms, Homonyms, Homographs 

Multiple Meanings 

Common Abbreviations 

Literary Allusions 

Foreign Words and Phrases 

New Coinages 

Comprehension Skiiis: Getting and interpreting the Meaning 

Getting the Main Idea of a Paragraph; Seeing the Relationship of the 
Main Ideas of Several Paragraphs 

Relating Supporting Details to Main Idea; Distinguishing Between Im- 
portant and Unimportant Details 
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Organization of a Paragraph as an Aid to Comprehension 
Getting Meaning from Punctuation; Interpreting Typographical Clues 
to Meaning 

Using Pictures as Clues to Meaning 
Drawing Inferences 
Predicting Outcomes 

Distinguishing Between Fact and Opinion 
Arriving at Conclusions 
Grasping the Theme of a Literary Work 
Identifying the Author’s Purpose 

Awareness of the Reader’s Role in the Reading Situation 
Understanding the Mood of a Selection 
Stimulating Imaginative Response Through Visualization 
Interpreting Figurative Language and Figures of Speech 
Recognizing Slanting and Use of Loaded Words; Recognizing Propa- 
ganda Techniques 
Idiomatic Expressions 
Euphemisms 

Sensitivity to Nuances in Language 

Awareness of Humor, Pathos, Irony, Wit, and Satire 

Awareness of Tone 

Using Insights from Reading to Modify Values, Outlooks, and Opinions 

Point of View 

Weighing Evidence 

Recognizing Fallacies in Logic 

Grasping Relevancy or Irrelevancy 

Making Appropriate Value Judgments 

Bibliotherapy 

Appreciating Realism, Romanticism, and Similar Aspects of Literary 
Treatment 

Comprehending Symbolism and Allegory 
Determining the Validity of a Work 
Literature as Art 

Work-Study Skills 

Scanning and Skimming to Find Information 
Following Directions 
Summarizing 
Taking Notes 

Interpreting Graphic Representations 
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Recognizing Purposes and Uses of Parts of a Book 
Understanding the Differences between Fiction and Nonfiction 
Evaluating Reading Materials 

Analysis of Questions in Examinations and Homework Situations 
The Intensive Reading-Study Method; SQ3R 
Terms and Abbreviations in Footnotes and Citations 
Applying Appropriate Reading Rate and Increasing Rate of Reading 
Using Library Resources and Reference Materials 

D. OUTCOMES IN READING 

Outcomes at all school levels bear a family resemblance because 
of the reappearance of various elements in a rising spiral of learning. 

Intermediate School and Junior High School 
Skills for word recognition, for vocabulary building, and for compre- 
hension of the sentence, the paragraph, and the longer selection 
Skills in interpretation of meaning, as in drawing inferences, predicting 
outcomes, distinguishing between literal and figurative language, 
understanding the mood of a selection 
Command of fundamental work-study skills, as in knowledge of func- 
tions of the parts of a book; knowledge of the contents and use 
of the dictionary; skills of following written directions, of interpret- 
ing graphic representations, of analyzing questions 
Familiarity with the library and ease in using its resources 
Knowledge of the contents and organization of the encyclopedia and 
other simple reference tools 

Understanding of the distinguishing characteristics of different types of 
reading material, such as fiction and nonfiction 
Pleasure in reading and a habit of turning to the printed page for enjoy- 
ment and information 

High School 

Mastery of the mechanics and skills of getting meaning from the printed 
page 

Refinement of interpretive and critical skills, as in anticipating outcomes, 
perceiving relationships, detecting unauthenticated statements or 
flaws in reasoning, evaluating usefulness or validity, recognizing 
worthy and unworthy propaganda, reaching conclusions 
Appreciation of the writer’s style, point of view, purpose, mood, or- 
ganization 
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Enrichment of vocabulary; famUiarity with allusions; sensitivity to con- 
notation, implied meaning, and figurative use of languap 
Cognizance of the value of reading as an aid to understandmg oneself 
and others, as well as society and the world at large 
Ability to assimilate and retain what is read 

Mastery of work-study skills: adapting reading rate to content and pur- 
pose; outlining, summarizing, note-taking, skimming and seaming; 
reading maps, charts, diagrams, keys; locatmg materials in books, 

reference tools, the card catalogue 
Discrimination in selecting reading materials for personal needs 
Habitual dependence on books and other publications for scholastic, 
vocational, and leisure-time activities 



CHAPTER II 



Reading in Grades 5-6 



Grades 5 and 6 represent, in one sense, a transitional period in the 
reading program. In the preceding grades, instruction, activities, and 
materials were directed toward developing the fundamental skills in- 
volved in satisfactory and pleasurable reading experiences. Emphasis 
was placed on the development of word power and the acquisition of 
skill in the comprehension and interpretation qf material appropriate 
to the children’s maturity and reading levels. Initial work-study skills 
were introduced. 

In Grades 5 and 6, however, the thrust of the program is in the 
direction of applying and refining, rather than learning, basic reading 
skills. Fundamental skills are reviewed, retaught when necessary, and 
raised to higher levels. It becomes extremely important, therefore, for 
the teacher in these grades to be familiar with the reading program in 
Grades K - 4. Some knowledge of the program in Grades 7 - 8 or 7 - 12 
is, of course, helpful in developing a program that has continuity and 
ultimate, as well as immediate, goals. 

A. ASSESSING PUPIL STATUS AND NEEDS 

In order to plan a reading program the teacher assesses as rapidly 
as possible the reading status of the pupils in his class. He does this by: 

Studying Pupil Record Cards. The pupil’s cumulative record card 
indicates his personal and educational progress. It gives the 
teacher’s estimate of the pupil’s reading level and, for children 
learning English as a second language, a language competency 
rating. The card may reveal, also, aspects of personality, char- 
acter, and functioning which cannot be measured through 
tests. Whichever of these factors influence the child’s ability 
to achieve to his fullest capacity and potential should be con- 
sidered in diagnosing his needs for reading instruction. The 
test data card, included in the folder, indicates the pupil’s 
reading grade level as measured by standardized tests. Some 
folders will include a reading record card which gives a more 
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precise and complete picture of the pupil’s previous reading 
program, his current instructional level, and his skill weak- 
nesses. 

This review of pupil records gives the teacher sufficient background 
for planning ; id organizing a tentative reading program. As the pro- 
gram gets under way, the teacher fills in further details of the strengths 
and weaknesses of individual pupils by: 

Making Daily Observations. To the information about the child 
gathered from other sources, the perceptive teacher will add 
informal evaluations based on observation of the pupil’s func- 
tioning in the classroom. These will be punctuated by periodic 
tests of achievement and progress. 

Giving an Informal Textbook Test. This test, providing a quick 
method for judging a child’s approximate reading grade, has 
the added advantage of utilizing available classroom material. 
This facilitates matching materials of instruction with the 
child’s reading level. 

At the beginning of the school year the test is used: 

1. To determine a pupil’s instructional reading level 

2. To aid in requesting appropriate reading material 

3. To diagnose abilities and deficiencies in skills 

4. To aid the teacher in grouping pupils for reading. 

During the school year the test is used: 

1. To move a pupil from one instructional level to another 

when reading material is too easy or too difficult 

2. To evaluate his mastery of skills taught 

3. To determine the instructional level of a newcomer 

4. To complete the record of a pupil being transferred. 

At the end of the school year the test is used: 

1. To evaluate a pupil’s reading progress 

2. To complete his reading record before sending it on 

3. To provide supervisors with information that will help 

them in planning their next school organization. 

Testing Procedure. In administering the informal textbook test, the 
pattern is the following: 

1. Conditions. Administer each test individually. 
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2. Materials. Obtain basal readers in a specific series, rang- 
ing from one year below to one year above the pupil’s 
reading level, as noted on his reading record. Use, if 
available, the free informal-textbook-test pamphlet pre- 
pared by the publisher of the series being .used. (This 
pamphlet indicates by page numbers the selections 
best suited for use in tests and provides suitable com- 
prehension questions for each indicated selection.) 

Or, prepare an original test: (a) Select a passage 
of about 100 running word^ m s story without too 
many unfamiliar concepts, (b) Prepare four compre- 
hension questions based on the selection, including 
literal meaning and finding details, getting the main 
it , drawing inferences, and reacting to the story. 

3. Procedure. Choose a basal reader corresponding to the 

pupil’s instructional level as noted on his reading rec- 
ord. Introduce the selection, establish rapport, tell a 
little about the story, tell the proper names, and ask 
the pupil to read orally without previous silent reading. 

4. Scoring. Note and count errors as follows: 

Nonrecognition Errors. Each different word a pupil 
does not know (tell him the word after five sec- 
onds) or mispronounces counts as one error. 
Words mispronounced because of foreign accent 
are not counted as errors. 

Addition Errors. Count as one error all words the 
pupil adds, regardless of the total number of 
additions. 

Omission Errors. Count as one error all words the 
pupil omits, regardless of the number of omis- 
sions. 

Ending Errors. Count as one error all endings the pupil 
omits, no matter how many endings are omitted. 

Interpreting the Informal Textbook Test. If a pupil makes 
fewer than 5 errors, repeat the test on a reader 
at the next higher level. Continue xmtil the level 
at which he makes about five errors is reached. 
If a pupil makes more than 5 errors, repeat the test 
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on a reader at the next lower level. Continue 
until the level at which he makes about five errors 
is reached. 

// the pupil makes about 5 errors, then ask the four 
comprehension questions. A score of 75 percent 
or higher indicates that this is the child’s instruc- 
tional level. If he scores lower than 75 percent, 
then — 

— ^Prepare another test of 100 running words 
from a story at the level on which he scored 
about five errors. 

— ^Have the pupil read the new selection silently. 
— ^Ask him four comprehension questions. 

— ^A score of 75 percent or higher indicates that 
this is the pupil’s instructional level; but if 
the comprehension score is lower than 75 
percent, then assign him the reader one level 
below the one used in this test, for this is 
the pupil’s instructional level. Work dosely 
with him on his comprehension skills. 

B. ORGANIZING FOR READING INSTRUCTION 

Class Organization 

In some schools assignment of pupils to the class — ^based on 
standardized tests, teacher recommendations, and guidance facilities and 
findings — is planned so that initially the reading level of each child is as 
close as possible to that of the group as a whole. The pupil takes instruc- 
tion with this class in all or most subject areas. 

In other schools pupils are assigned only to a specific subject with 
other children on the same achievement level in that subject. Thus a 
pupil may be assigned in one subject to a class working on a high 
achievement level and in another subject to a class working on a lower 
achievement level. 

Group Organization 

Even when class members are not far apart in achievement levels, 
occasion will arise for groupings within the class. Not all children on 
the same achievement level need the same amount or kind of skill 
instruction; not all children are interested in the same materials. When 
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classroom routines and management have been well established, there- 
fore, the teach jr may wish to organize two or more groups as necessary 
for the pupils and as feasible for teacher and classroom situation. 

The most common bases for grouping pupils are: 

Instructional level; e.g., 4.6, indicating the sixth month of the 
4th grade as determined by standardized tests, in- 
formal tests, and teacher observation 
Special needs as determined by an inventory of strengths and 
weaknesses fSee Sequential Levels of Reading Skills: 
Prekindergarten — Grade 12.) 

Special interests of pupils, either short range or long term. 

Grouping will be little more than a change in seating arrangements, 
however, unless it is marked by the following: (a) Flexibility: Groups 
are formed and re-formed in terms of instructional needs and developing 
interests, (b) Purposeful activity: Children know why they are working 
in a particular group. Work is related to an immediately completed or 
immediately anticipated reading experience, (c) Ability to work inde- 
pendently: Pupils are able to work independently, following clear, definite 
instructions. They are given access to the necessary materials. 

To make sure that group work actually serves the needs of pupils, 
the teacher’s responsibilities are to — 

— have a specific purpose for forming the group 
— ^know the specific aim(s) of each assignment given to the group 
— ’make certain that the independent-reading work assigned can be 
done independently by the children and is of value to them 
— work out a method for checking independent assignments with 
the children; allocate time for this checking 
—confirm that the children have the materials needed for the 
assignment and that extra supplies are available 
—provide extra assignments of value for the rapid workers 
— evaluate the proportion of reading time being given to each 
group in the light of the reading needs of individual children. 

Materials of Instruction 

Reading in and out of class involves: basal readers and skilltexts, 
programmed materials, literary works and collections for reading in 
common by the class; trade books, magazines, newspapers, textbooks in 
content areas, and audio-visual materials. The variety and range of 
material should be sufficiently extensive to challenge the most able 
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reader and yet provide the least able reader with books he can read 
comfortably. Wide and frequent reading helps pupils feel comfortable 
in today’s print-oriented society, and it encourages a lifelong habit of 
finding enjoyment in books. 

Reading Activities 

Reading instruction for children in the fifth and sixth grades in- 
cludes such activities as: 

1. Reading an assigned selection — often in a basal reader or 
literary anthology — silently and orally for purposes clear to 
the pupils; discussing the selection read 

2. Using workbooks and skilltexts to reinforce a word-attack or 
comprehension skill 

3. Using content area tijxts to develop skills appropriate to the 
subject. 

Using a Basal Reader 

In fitting instruction to the class, the teacher will probably give 
more time and attention to the basal reader with pupUs who barely 
achieve or who fall below the normal readin^^ expectancy — and more 
attention to literary works and collections with those who are above 
the norm. When the teacher uses the newer readers of a more literary 
type now available at the intermediate level, he is better able to shift 
the emphasis gradually from the basic skills approach of the primary 
grades to the literary study-in-depth of the upper years. In any case, the 
basal reader is only one of many varied books, periodicals, and other 
materials used in the program. 

The basal reader should fit the instructional reading level of the 
pupil. Selection of a text for a group or class should be based on pupil 
abilities, interests, and experiential background. If, for example, a &ird- 
grade book is called for by the reading abilities of a particular group 
in the sixth grade, consideration must still be given to finding a text 
appealing to the interests and degree of sophistication of the pupils 
involved. 

The teacher’s manual or teacher’s edition is an excellent source of 
ideas and practices which the creative teacher can use as a starting point 
in planning. In general, a guided reading lesson using a basal reader 
or a skill textbook includes: 

Selecting the Material. Choice of a story or selection should be 

based on abilities and interests of the class. The skill that the 
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group needs to acquire and the appeal of the content are the cri- 
teria; the order of n.aterial in the book need not be followed pre- 
cisely although it should be noted that readers frequently have the 
easier materials at the beginning and the more difficult at the end. 

Preparing the Lesson. The teacher becomes thoroughly familiar 
with the selection, determines the aim, and plans the lesson as 
indicated below. 

Introducing the Selection. The teacher motivates by recalling pupils’ 
own related experiences or by raising the questions or encouraging 
the questions that they would naturally be inclined to ask about 
the selection. Thus, for a selection about dogs the teacher might 
build upon any observations pupils have made. Then the question 
might be asked: “How can you tell the difference between a pointer 
and a German shepherd?” A few tentative replies will lead to the 
comment: “Let’s read to find out what this selection tells us about 
that difference and about other characteristics of these two breeds.” 
Pictures and other aids that furnish background may be used; 
those in the text often deserve an advance scanning by the class. 

Insuring Readiness. The teacher scans the material and selects the 
most difficult new words or unfamiliar concepts to present orally 
and on the board, preferably in the context of phrases or sentences. 
Meanings are elicited by giving several illustrative examples of the 
word used in sentences. Pupils are expected to use all their word- 
attack skills to identify unfamiliar words and their meanings as 
they are met in the context. 

Purpose for reading is established, generally in the form of ques- 
tions to be answered. 

Reading the Selection. The first reading of a selection should be 
silent. While the pupils read, the teacher moves about, observing 
individual difficulties and providing help as needed. Notations re- 
garding those needing subsequent assistance may be made. 

After the Silent Reading. Discussion of the selection is frequently 
coordinated with purposeful oral reading of significant sentences 
or passages. 

In the discussion the teacher asks questions about facts and con- 
clusions, characters and feelings or motivations, happenings, and 
implications. Additional questions and activities are used to de- 
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velop the reading skill or skills being learned or practiced in this 
lesson. On occasion, provision may be made for further application, 
related to the content or to the skill, by work at home or in future 
lessons. The latter may grow out of the evaluation when, at the 
end of the activity, the teacher reviews the lesson to see to what 
extent it accomplished its purpose and to what extent it uncovered 
strengths or weaknesses. 

Workbooks related to basal readers or skilltexts are useful in pro- 
viding reinforcement exercises for a skill that has been taught. 
Results should be carefully evaluated to determine whether initial 
teaching was effective and whether additional practice is needed. 
Exercises must always be used judiciously, each one being selected 
and assigned only if it pertains to a skill needing reinforcement or 
extension. 

Using Literary Works and Collections 

When pupils are on grade level or are advanced in reading skills, 
consideration may be given to using literary works and collections as 
supplements to, or substitutes for, basal readers. This involves class 
study of fiction, nonfiction, poetry, and plays read in common by all 
members of the class. 

For these pupils the advanced word-attack, comprehension, work- 
study, and appreciation skills are often most effectively taught and prac- 
ticed in the context of the literature being studied in class. 

Using the Individualized Reading Approach 

Some pupils entering the fifth grade will have previously received 
instruction through the individualized reading approach. This approach 
may be continued or may be instituted at this grade level. 

The approach requires easy access to a wide variety of regular 
trade books in place of basal readers. Books are selected on an indi- 
vidual basis to suit each child’s interests and abilities. A constantly 
changing flow of books and materials into the classroom is maintained. 

The reading period includes such experiences as these: 

1. Reading a book chosen by the pupil with teacher guidance if 
needed. 

2. Sitting in short conferences with the teacher. The latter asks the 
child to read the title, a caption, a line or two; asks for reactions 
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to the story or some incident in it; asks questions to test word 
recognition and story comprehension; or teaches a word-recog- 
nition skill. 

3. Sharing enjoyment of a book with the class by telling the main 
idea of the story or an incident in it; by pantomiming or drama- 
tizing dialogue; by giving reactions through a brief oral or 
written report. 

4. Participating in a group or class session in which the teacher 
deals with a reading skill, the need for which has come to light 
in individual conferences with a number of children. 

5. Keeping a record of books read. The child prints book titles 
and authors’ names on cards or slips of paper and places them 
in an envelope under his name on a bulletin board. 

The number of children involved in an activity, the length of time 
a specific activity is carried on, and the combination of activities appro- 
priate-in a reading period are determined by the teacher. He must also 
decide on the parallel program of sequential skills to be taught, selecting 
them with reference to the Scope and Sequence. 

Where the individualized approach is not the primary instruction 
procedure, it may well be utilized for supplementary reading purposes. 
The pupil should be stimulated to read as many books as possible be- 
yond those studied in common with the rest of the class. The pupil reads, 
in and out of school, books that he has selected under the teacher’s 
guidance either in the classroom library center or in the school library. 
He shares the pleasure of his book by talking about it to the class, and he 
is given recognition as a reader by listing on a bulletin board the books 
he has read. Such stimuli as visits to the neighborhood library, book 
talks by the school or public librarian, publicizing of television offerings 
related to books, holding book fairs, and working with parents and the 
PTA encourage home reading. 

Providing for Oral and Silent Reading 

At the lower levels of reading ability, oral reading in class is essen- 
tial in checking word-recognition skills and the fundamental reading- 
comprehension skills. At any level, the teacher utilizes selected passages 
for oral reading to check students’ abilities; for example, in uiterpretmg 
an author’s mood, tone, or intent — and to provide on-the-spot instruc- 
tion in the needed skills. Certainly, in Grades 5 and 6, oral, reading is 
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vital in reading instruction, and an appropriate balance oi oral and silent 
reading should be established. 

These considerations should be taken into account in oral reading. 

1. Silent reading should precede oral reading. This helps the pupil 
to analyze new words and to explore both ideas and the struc- 
tured language in which they are expressed; it also enables him 
to get the overall context of the passage. When he comes to 
the oral reading, he will thus be enabled to avoid hesitancy and 
stumbling over words and to relate normal intonation to the 
reading act. 

2. Oral reading should be done with purpose. Calling. on pupils 
to read sentences or paragraphs in turn, simply to check— or 
even to help — ^word recognition and pronunciation, is com- 
pletely inadequate in serving the goals of reading instruction. 
Oral reading may be done to provide; evidence to be examined 
in a discussion, the basis for proving a point, the means of 
creating a mood, the projection of a dramatic role, and the like. 
It should lead to, or grow out of, something that is meaningful 
to the class. 

3. It is vital that in oral reading the pupil be guided to use stress, 
pause, and pitch, for this experience helps kirn to form the habit 
of supplying these characteristics of spoken language when he 
reads silently. The pupil who fails to do this is the one who 
reads word by word, giving each word full stress. Guiding such 
a pupil to re^ expressively with appropriate stress, pause, and 
pitch is an important contribution to reading skill. 

4. Effectiveness of oral reading may be measured by audience 
attention and reactions or may be evaluated by reference to 
criteria previously established by the group. Tape recording 
will help. 

C. PLANNING THE PROGRAM IN FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS 

The program in these grades provides for continued instruction in 
the fundamental reading skills: vocabulary and concept development, 
word attack, comprehension, and work-study skills. Though these skills 
are best learned and practiced in functional situations, some learning 
and practice must take place apart from, and in addition to, the func- 
tional exercising of skills. 
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Concept and Vocabulary Development 

Concept and vocabulary development are cloijely interrelated. As 
a teacher provides experiences to develop concepts, he tries to help 
children acquire the correct and precise vocabulary with which to think 

about, organize, and integrate thie concept. 

This development of vocabulary in relation to experiences and con- 
cepts gives pupils the necessary background for understanding the mean- 
ing of many words they meet in their reading. The context in which a 
word appears gives it the particular meaning intended by the author, as 
in “Tap Jim on the shoulder” and “Jim got a drink from the tap/’ Or 
in “I will go to the store” and “all systems are ’go’!” This is particularly 
important for reading in the subject areas where children are likely to 
meet a large number of new words and concepts. Pupils are confused 
by the fact that in mathematics, science, and other subjects familiar 
words are used technically with new meanings and technical words are 
often used with different meanings; e.g., earth as soil and earth as planet. 

A large number of unfamiliar concepts and words can seldom be 
presented in a single reading. The teacher will need to introduce them 
gradually in several sessions, especially if the ideas are abstract in na- 
ture. Television programs can be used for experiential background; such 
programs as the documentaries for children or the Disney films help to 
clarify children’s concepts of places, animals, and people previously im- 

familiar to them. . 

The skills which follow have been taught and practiced m the 

primary grades. Not all children learned them; not all who learned them 
will remember them. They require frequent review and, in some cases, 
careful reteaching. 



Word-Attack Skills 

Independence in reading is dependent upon the child’s having the 
keys for unlocking new words wherever he meets them. As the pupil 
progresses in reading, the teacher stresses the need to use a number of 
clues to the recognition of a word and the comprehension of its meaning. 
Children develop increasing skill in the use of phonetic and structural 
analysis in addition to the context clues mentioned above. 

Using Phonetic Analysis 

This skill contributes to word recognition through associating the 
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sounds in words with their letter symbols. To profit from instruction in 
phonetic analysis, children must have the ability to make fine auditory 
and visual discriminations. 

The teacher reviews or teaches the phonetic elements: short and 
long vowels; single initial, medial, and final consonants; initial and final 
consonant blends and digraphs; blending of consonants and vowels. 

Children move to that level of phonetic analysis at which they do 
the following — 

— ^Hear and identify, note and recognize consonant blends that 
represent two sounds: br, dr, fr, gr, pr, tr; cl, bl, fl, gl, pi, si; st; 
sp; tw, sw; and consonant blends that represent a single sound 
(digraphs) : ch, wh, ph, sh, th, ng. 

— ^Blend letter sounds within root words, and blend letter sounds 
on to root words: cr awl, crawl ing. 

— ^Recognize that some consonants are silent, as A: in knock, b in 
crumb, and some have variable sounds, as c in cat, race; s in say, 
wise. 

— ^Realize that different letters may represent the same sounds as 
PhiSivp, fat, cough, and that long vowels have variant spellings, as 
ei, ai, ay, ey; i, ie, uy, y. 

— ^Understand, arrive at, and apply simple generalizations; e.g., if 
there is one vowel letter in a word, the vowel usually has the 
short sound unless it is at the end of the word; if there are two 
vowel letters in a word, one of which is final e, usually the first 
vowel letter has its long sound and the final e is silent. 

Suggested teaching procedures include these — 

— ^Draw upon vocabulary in material being read, taking the words 
from context, analyzing them, and putting them back into con- 
text. 

— ^Use auditory and visual discrimination activities to show children 
that the sounds of letters and letter combinations are determined 
by their use in a word. Variations in sound, such as the sound 
of a in cat, car, ago, call or of s in see and rise, are pointed out 
to the children. Help them find clues for determining which 
sounds to use. 

— Give children the opportunity to discover the generalizations for 
themselves and to find, in familiar reading material, words to 
which the generalization applies. 
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— ^Encourage the children to apply their knowledge of, and skill in, 
phonetic analysis as they try to unlock unknown words. 

Using Structural Analysis 

This skill involves recognizing a word from its root parts £und not- 
ing changes that result from dropping or adding prefixes and suffixes. 

In the earlier grades children are helped to recognize a familiar 
word — play — to which an ending — ed, s, ing — ^has been added, as well 
as to find the known parts of compound words — gcandmother. Con- 
tinued experiences in reading extend these basic understandings to in- 
clude some of the more common prefixes and suffixes. Children develop 
the ability to do the following — 

— ^Recognize compound words formed with a known and unknown 
word: cast in downcast. 

-,-Recognize variant forms of known words and the change in 
meaning resulting from the addition of er and est. 

— Identify suffixes and prefixes and recognize their function: un- 
kind, kind/y. 

— Identify contractions; e.g., let’s, can’t, don’t, it’s, isn’t, haven’t, 
I’ve, wasn’t, we’re, wouldn’t. 

— Recognize the number of syllables in a word — monosyllabic be- 
fore polysyllabic — and learn that each syllable has a vowel sound. 

Suggested teaching procedures for structural analysis parallel the 
steps in teaching phonetic analysis — 

— Develop auditory and visual discrimination skills. Select words 
related to the specific point being taught; e.g., jump and eat for 
ing or s; small, long, tall for er, est. Other lists may show how 
do not becomes don’t; is not, becomes isn’t. Say each word. 
Write it on the board; talk about it; identify the root word by 
framing. 

— Guide children to make the appropriate generalization; e.g., that 
one or more letters are left out when the two words are joined 
together and the apostrophe mark takes their place. Explain that 
this shortened form is called a contraction. 

— Provide meaningful practice in various types of reading and writ- 
ing activities. 

— ^Encourage children to use structural analysis, when appropriate, 
to unlock the meaning of unfamiliar words in reading context. 
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As children’s reading experiences continue, each child develops his 
own pattern of word attack. The teacher’s purpose in exposing children 
to several types of word analysis techniques is to enable them to select 
and use those most helpful to them in a given reading situation. He en- 
courage?; them to combine phonetic and structural analysis with con- 
textual clues to identify words and their meanings. 

Comprehension Skills 

In guiding the child in the use of specific comprehension skills, the 
teacher is aware of the types or levels of comprehension and varies the 
activity in such a way as to encourage children to operate on more than 
one level of comprehension. Reading materials at the lower grade levels 
are usually simple and, therefore, lend themselves better to literal com- 
prehension. In order to extend the thinking process, however, increasing 
stress should be given to interpretation ard evaluation rather than to 
literal comprehension. The type of material used wiU, to some extent, 
determine the types of questions which may be asked or activities which 
may be initiated. 

Getting the Meaning 

1. Pupils seek the main idea (a) by making up titles for pictures 
or for stories told or read by the teacher, (b) by choosing the 
best of several titles for a story that has been read, (c) by dis- 
cussiug several sentences that tell what a story is about and by 
selecting the best one. Follow-up discussions should require 
that pupils justify their choices in a multiple-choice exercise. 
Through such discussion pupils should be able to develop the 
uisight and the power of reasoning needed to deal effectively 
with reading comprehension questions. 

2. Pupils find details (a) by choosing the best title for a selection 
and then finding the sentences that give details supporting their 
choice, (b) by doing the same as a for the author’s title, (c) by 
responding to a challenge to find “three things” — or any speci- 
fied number — that contribute to the main idea identified by the 
teacher for a passage. 

3. Pupils determine sequence (a) by responding to questions about 
what happened first, next, and last in a story read, (b) by re- 
telling the story in correct order of action, (c) by rearranging 
sentences of a passage which has purposely been jumbled. 
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4. Pupils leam to follow directions by responding to written in- 
structions on the board, on charts or signs, in textbooks or 
workbooks. 

Interpreting the Meaning 

Pupils acquire skill in interpreting meaning through activities such 
as those below. Specific exercises and lessons appear in all oasal readers 
and reading-skills textbooks. 

1. Inferring a story from a picture; later, inferring a story from a 
short descriptive passage 

2. Composing an ending for an author’s story; anticipating the 
outcome while reading a story 

3. Supplying the plot development after being given the characters 
and an initial set of circumstances 

4. Corn-paring different versions of stories or folktales 

5. Responding to how and why questions rather than what, who 
or when questions 

6. Interpreting characters in dramatizing stories 

7. Interpreting mood, tone, other nuances, and inferential con- 
clusions. 

Work-Study Skills 

Training in work-study skills related to reading involves such mat- 
ters as the following: 

1. Handling books properly 

2. Knowing the parts of books 

3. Developing ability to work independently, following written di- 
rections 

4. Learning to interpret charts, diagrams, graphs, maps, and the 
like 

5. Applying alphabetic sequence in locating words in the diction- 
ary, in an index, or in other resources 

6. Using the dictionary 

7. Becoming familiar with library and reference tools and re- 
sources 

8. Becoming aware of what is available in the newspaper, the- 
magazine, the telephone directory; becoming competent in using 
these media 

9. Learning to take notes and to organize them in an informal 
outline. 
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D. THE SCOPE AND SEOUENCE OF READING SKILLS 

The skills taught in previous grades are extended and refined in 
Grades 5 and 6. They are, of course, presented so as to maintain the 
relationship of skills lessons to the major objective of fostering a love 
of reading. Illustrative lessons in Chapter V of the Literature Strand 
show how to integrate in literature study the specific skills covered in 
this scope and sequence. For example, the lesson on “The Princess and 
the Glass Mountain” includes listing events in sequence, finding signifi- 
cant details, grasping figurative language, extending the author’s narra- 
tive to provide alternative endings, and drawing inferences about char- 
acter. 

Teach each of the following skills by — 

— devoting entire lessons to development of insight into and 

practice of the skill 

devoting parts of lessons in literature and other subject areas 

to reinforcement of instruction in the skill. 

Adjust instruction to individual needs by — 

^finding the pupil’s level of achievement in a given skill and 

giving instruction to raise him to higher levels. (See Se- 
quential Levels of Reading Skills^ Prekindergarten Grade 

12 .) 

GRADE 5 

Developing Word Power 

PHONETIC ANALYSIS 
Skill 

Using the dictionary effectively in respect to phonetic spelling, dia- 
critical marks, and pronunciation key. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Using a class set of dictionaries, have pupUs study such words 
as cooperation and meander. Direct attention to syllabication, 
phonetic spelling, and diacritical marks. For each marked vowel 
or symbol in a word such as meander ask: What word in the 
key at the bottom of the dictionary page has the same symbol? 
How is the word in the key pronounced? How then should we 
pronounce the syllable with that symbol in the word which we 

are studying? 
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2. Select words from material currently being read by the pupils. 
Provide practice in analyzing the diacritical markings with the 
help of the pronunciation key; elicit the pronunciation of each 
syllable and then of the whole word. 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

Skill 

Reviewing the concept of syllables and leading children to see the 

relationship between primary accent and syllabication. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Review the concept of the syllable by placing on the chalkboard 
pupils’ names which vary in the number of syllables: John, 
Thomas, Anthony, Alexander. Guide the children to identify 
the number of syllables in each name. Other possibilities are 
girls’ names, cities, countries. 

2. For accent marks write on the board sentences such as the 
following: 

The con' flict began at dawn. 

Does my plan con flict' with yours? 

I signed the con' tract today. 

The cold weather caused the rails to con tract'. 

Have pupils read the sentences. Lead the class to understand 
the association between syllabication and the placement of 
accent, as well as the effect of accent on pronunciation and 
meaning. 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

Skill 

Gaining facility in analyzing word structure by identifying roots 

and the more common prefixes and suffixes. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Have pupils ana>’ e the meanings of prefixes such as these: 
Abnormal, away from normal; mdoors, in a house; prepaid, 
paid before. 

2. Have pupils analyze the meanings of suffixes such as these: 
tuGudship, state or quality of being a friend; lovable, capable 
of being loved. 
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3. Extend recognition of suffixes to include variant meanings; 
leakage, action or process of leaking; postage, charge for post- 
ing or mailing; orphanage, home of orphans. 

4. Use exercises in skilltexts to provide practice with prefixes, 
suffixes, and roots. 

Getting and Interpreting the Meaning 

GETTING THE MAIN IDEA OF A PARAGRAPH FROM THE TOPIC SENTENCE 
Skill 

Studying paragraphs to identify the topic sentences and learn that 
the topic sentence — ^not always the first — ^presents the main idea and that 
other sentences provide supporting details. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Use paragraphs in the pupils’ reading materials or prepared mate- 
rial such as the following: 

Jolm was nervous on this, his first day in the new school. He 
nearly tripped going up the three steps to the school. He noticed 
he was wearing one brown and one black shoe. For a moment he 
thought he had lost his voice. Then he made a mistake and walked 
through the wrong door. 

1. What sentence gives us the main idea of the paragraph? What 
is this sentence called? 

2. In your own words, what is the main idea? 

3. How do John’s actions prove that he was nervous? 

4. We call these actions “supporting details.” Why? 

REUTING SUPPORTING DETAILS TO THE MAIN IDEA 
Skill 

Analyzing a paragraph to find and relate details to the main idea. 
Teaching Suggestions 

Prepare a paragraph discussing the points of similarity and dif- 
ference between two boys, as in the following: 

Art and Dick were alike in many ways and yet quite different 
in others. Both boys were tall and muscular; yet Art liked sports 
while Dick was totally uninterested. Neither boy liked to study, 
but Dick did study and received good grades. 
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1. Which sentences or parts of sentences tell you how Art and 
Dick were alike? 

2. Which sentences, or parts of sentences, tell you the boys were 
different? 

3. On the basis of these details were the boys more alike or more 
different? 

EVALUATING DETAILS FOR RELEVANCY OR IRRELEVANCY 

Skill 

Analyzing a paragraph to determine the relevancy or irrelevancy 
of details to the main idea. 

Teaching Suggestions 

This skill clarifies the pupils’ understanding of the paragraph and 
improves their ability to organize paragraphs in their own written expres- 
sion. Use a paragraph from a book, one from the unidentified writing 
of a pupil, or one composed by the teacher for this purpose. Ask pupils 
to select the main idea and supporting details. Discuss the relationship 
of each detail to the main idea and to each other. Identify the idea which 
appears to be unrelated to the matter under consideration. 

Example 

“Seeing Eye” dogs are intelligent and dependable. They are trained 
for many months before they are assigned to a blind person. I saw a 
documentary on their training. The dogs learn to be instantly responsive 
to the slightest pressure on their harness. 

1. Which sentence expresses the mam idea? 

2. Which sentence adds to the readers’ understanding of the quali- 
ties of the dogs? 

3. Which sentence does not add to the reader’s understanding 
of the dogs? 

READING CRITICALLY 

Skill 

Using clue words to distinguish between fact and opinion in printed 
material. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Use a newspaper, adult or school oriented. Have pupils analyze an 
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article for such expressions as “popular opinion suggests,” “in my opin- 
ion,” “a government report states,” “President Johnson said.” 

1. Which words indicate the most reliable sources of information? 

2. Which words indicate that the speaker is expressing an unveri- 
fied opinion? 

DRAWING INFERENCES 

Skill 

Using chapter titles to infer the content of a chapter. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Titles of chapters of a biography of a baseball player are the fol- 
lowing: Chapter 1. Early Days on the Sandlots 

Chapter 2. Making the Minor Leagues 
Chapter 3. Tryout for the Majors 
Chapter 4. Back to the Minors 
Chapter 5. Second Chance for the Big Time 
Chapter 6. Hero of the World Series 

1. In which chapter would you learn about the player’s experi- 
ences before he entered organized baseball? 

2. Even before you read Chapter 2, you can tell from the table 
of contents whether or not the ballplayer was successful in 
“breaking into” the minor leagues. How successful was he? 

3. From the titles of other chapters can you tell how successful 
the player was in his first experience in the major leagu<.^3? 

4. What does one chapter title tell about the player’s record in 
the World Series? 



Work-Study Skills 

USING THE DICTIONARY TO CHECK LEANING 

Skill 

Selecting, from several definitions given, the meaning appropriate 
to the context. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Direct pupils to look up in their dictionaries the neanings given 
for such words as the following: grip, dash. 

2. Write sentences on the board, and ask pupils to select the mean- 
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ing that fits the context; 

The wireless operator missed the last dash. 

The West is in the grip oi a snowstorm. 

SUMMARIZING 

Skill 

Identifying significant data for use in a summary. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Summarizing comprises general skills of reading comprehension 
and specific skills in identifying the most significant data. Any passage 
having a clearly defined main idea and a number of supporting details 
is appropriate for practice. Ask pupils to summarize a selection by 
choosing the main idea and the significant details. For example, in sum- 
marizing a description of Venice, details related to the canals or gondolas 
are significant; details of the weather on a day when the writer saw 
Venice are interesting but not significant. 

LOCATING INFORMATION 

Skill 

Using the parts of a book to locate desired information. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Some language arts texts contain chapters and activities dealing 
with the parts of a book. In addition, the teacher uses pupils’ textbooks 
in all subjects for study of title page, table of contents, index, glossary, 
appendix, frontispiece, list of maps or other aids, and jacket. 

The index. Pupils with a knowledge of alphabetical sequence and 
with experience in dictionary usage can find a given item without 
difliculty. They do, however, need instruction in the variety of 
ways in which material can be categorized for indexing; for ex- 
ample, information about a ferry might be found under Transpor- 
tation, Boats, Rivers, Ferries, Waterways. Use topics under study 
by the class, and duplicate a section of an index in the appropriate 
text. Ask such questions as these: According to the index, on what 

page is the topic of treated? If you can’t find a topic under 

one word (example: students), under what other word might you 
look for it? (pupils) If you find a page listing of 142, 153-6, 180, 
where is most information on the topic? 
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Title page: What does the title tell about the contents? What infor- 
mation does this page supply about the author? Why is this infor- 
mation significant? Why does the publishing company include its 
own name on the title page? 

Copyright page: What does the word copyright mean? Why is 
knowing the copyright date sometimes important? How would you 
react to a textbook with a copyright date of 1917? When might 
someone want a book with an old copyright? 

Table of contents: Nonfiction — What information does the table 
of contents contain? How is it arranged? If you were unable to 
find a specific topic in the table of contents, where would you look? 
How does the table of contents in a book of fiction compare with 
that of a nonfiction book? 

Glossary: How is a glossary like a dictionary? Unlike a dictionary? 

Appendix: What type of information is likely to go into an ap- 
pendix? 

Frontispiece: Not every book contains a frontispiece. Where one 
is included, what value does it have? 

Jacket: Since a book is entirely usable without a jacket, why does a 
publisher bother to supply one? 

Lists of maps and other aids: What value does such a list have for 
the reader? 

DEVELOPING LIBRARY SKILLS 

Skill 

Learning to use the library as a resource. 

Teaching Suggestions 

The pupU needs knowledge of the method of lending books, ar- 
rangement of fiction and nonfiction on shelves, reference books, maga- 
zines and periodicals, pamphlets, picture files, specific exhibits, card 
catalogues. The use of the card catalogue becomes increasingly impor- 
tant as pupils seek materials in subject areas. Prior to visiting the school 
library, the teacher alertf the librarians to the subject of the class interest 
or study. When pupils visit the library: 

1. The librarian gives a group lesson in the use of the catalogue to find 
relevant material. She may prepare several giant-sized cards for 
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books that the children will need and use these in her group demon- 
stration. 

2. Several pupils take turns in finding books as the group watches. 



GRADE 6 

Developing Word Power 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 



Skill 

Mastering principles of syllabication as a means to decoding words. 



Teaching Suggestions 

Select examples of syllabication, and use them to lead inductively 
to a particular principle. Each principle is mastered in a separate lesson, 
is reviewed over a period of time, and is related to class activities. 

Examples: po ta to din ic 

Principle: A word usually has as many syllables as it has vowel 

sounds. 



Examples: 

Principle: 

Examples: 

Principle: 

Examples: 

Principle: 

Examples: 

Principle: 



down town high way 

Compound words are divided between the root words. 
un tie dis arm 

A word is usually divided between the prefix and the 
root. 

help less hope ful 

A word is usually divided between the root and the 
suffix. 

but ter dit to mon soon der by 
When two consonants come between sounded vowels, 
the word is usually divided between the two con- 
sonants. 



Examples: hotel deduct 

Principle: When one consonant comes between two sounded 

vowels, the word is usually divided just before the 
consonant. 



Examples: cycle turtle 

Principle: When a word ends in le, it is usually divided just be- 

fore the preceding consonant. 
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CONTEXT CLUES TO WORD MEANING 

Skill 

Learning to use punctuation clues to word meaning. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Duplicate material or use literary or content area texts which in- 
clude a reasonable number of unfamiliar words. Guide the pupils in 
their analysis of these materials to discover or reinforce the clues to 
meaning provided, for example, by commas and dashes. 

She recognized the constable, the local law enforcement officer, 
by his badge. 

A python a deadly snake — slithered through the grass. 

1. What words explain the meaning of constable? 

2. How does the punctuation indicate this? 

3. What words explain the meaning of python? 

4. What punctuation marks indicate this? 

CONTEXT CLUES TO WORD MEANING 

Skill 

Usmg the context to identify the appropriate meaning for multi- 
referential words. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. For context clues use such sentences as these: 

Johnny sat on the bank of the river and watched Jim dive. 

Johnny went to the hank for some money. 

Johnny said, “You can bank on me for that.” 

2. For practice with the dictionary ask pupils to write at least two 
sentences illustrating two different meanings of each of such words 
as match, run, crook. 



Getting and Interpreting the Meaning 

MEANING FROM PUNCTUATION 

Skill 

Using punctuation as a clue to better uuderstanding of written 
material. 
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Teaching Suggestions 

Prepare sentences which illustrate clearly the effect of punctuation 
or the absence of punctuation on meaning. Have children read silently 
and then orally such sentences as these: 

Admiral Noy, my parakeet can really talk. 

Admiral Noy, my parakeet, can really talk. 

I passed the test. 

I passed the test! 

I passed the test? 

Have you heard my sisters laugh? 

Have you heard my sister’s laugh? 

PREDICTING OUTCOMES 

Skill 

Predicting outcomes on the basis of both literal meaning and infer- 
ential interpretation. 

Teaching Suggestions 

In the process of reading, the skilled reader is continually specu- 
lating upon and projecting outcomes. Sometimes these projections are 
later confirmed; in other instances they are negated and the reader re- 
evaluates the clues. 

1. At various junctures in the oral reading of a selection pupils should 
be asked what they think will happen next and why. (These pre- 
dictions should be reviewed later.) 

2. As pupils read in literary, social science, or science materials, they 
may be encouraged to: suggest and justify their own ending for a 
story; anticipate the probable effect of a historical incident on the 
people involved; predict the results of an experiment just described 
in the text. 

DETERMINING SEQUENCE 

Skill 

Determining sequence when it is not specifically stated, and placing 
details in parallel order. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Assign two stories of adventure in the undeveloped West. Have 




pupils identify the sequence of events and find the parallel in the se- 
quence and climax of the two stories. 



CRITICAL READING 

Skill 

Recognizing slant in newspaper reporting. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Using duplicated copies of accounts of a protest march or demon- 
stration of some kind, as reported in two newspapers, pupils analyze the 
choice of words, the incidents highlighted, the conclusions drawn. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

Skill 

Recognizing and interpreting figurative language. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Figurative language in prose and poetry is a stumbling block for 
the literal-minded. The teacher generally handles these as they occur in 
reading situations. He may, however, give several periods to the study 
of particular types of figurative language; e.g., proverbs. Introduce or 
review folk sayings or proverbs, and ask what is really meant by each. 
Begin with the familiar: “Look before you leap.” “You catch more flies 
with honey than with vinegar.” After this introduction focus in the 
same way on figurative expressions whenever they are encountered in 
reading materials. 



Work-Study Skills 



FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 

Skill 

Following written directions. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Pupils practice following directions when they take a standardized 
test, order a book from a book club, or pursue a hobby. To give puiflls 
such practice, teachers can duplicate directions for an activity. 

One recommended approach to instructions: (1) read first for a 
general idea of what is involved; (2) reread, carefully interpreting and 
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visualizing each step; (3) read again, following each step in sequence. 



SCANNING 

Skill 

Adjusting rate of reading to purpose. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Ask pupils to scan — read rapidly through various types of materials 
— to find specific information needed in a class or group activity. 

1. Sample pages from the telephone directory may be obtained from 
the telephone company, and pupils may be directed to find certain 
listings quickly. 

2. A factual selection in a social studies text may be scanned to locate 
a date or name. 

3. A table of contents or an index may be scanned to locate a given 
selection. 

USING GRAPHIC REPRESENTATIONS 
Skill 

Using different types of map projections. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Pupils deepen thei* understanding of a region under study by read- 
ing several types of maps; political, physical, product, climate. 

1. What is this type of map called? 

2. What characteristics of the region does it give? 

3. What is meant by the legend of a map? 

4. What information is found in the legend? 

REFERENCE SOURCES 
Skill 

Using an encyclopedia. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Pupils should have the opportunity to examine volumes and to 
note the following: 

I. Alphabetical arrangement of topics 
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Persons by last name (Kennedy, John F.) 

Places by first word (New Orleans) 

2. Guide letters on the binding for topics in the various volumes 

3. Guide words at the top of a page to indicate the first and last topics 
on the page 

4. Cross references as directions for finding further information in 
other parts of the encyclopedia 

5. Index: alphabetical arrangement of topics; use of subtopics 

6. Date cf publication: value in appraising whether material is up to 
date. 

USING THE MATERIAL IN A DICTIONARY APPENDIX 

Skill 

Using the dictionary to obtain nonlinguistic information such as 
biographioa! and geographical material, proofreaders’ symbols, illustra- 
tions of national flags. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Direct attention of pupils to sections of the dictionary other than 
the word entries. Discuss what information these sections have to 
offer; make assignments that involve the locating of information by 
reference to them. 

2. Provide similar experiences with the atlas, the almanac, and other 
reference works. 

E. SPECIAL NEEDS IN READING INSTRUCTION 

The Advanced Reader 

The advanced reader in Grades 5 and 6 is characterized by greater 
independence in his selection and reading of a wide range of materials. 
He reads to satisfy his personal interests and, in turn, is led on to new 
fields of interest by his reading. He is developing both on his own and 
with teacher guidance a personal library that represents the areas of 
greatest concern to him. 

It is important to remember, however, that the skills of gifted 
children, as of all children, can be sharpened and their insights deep- 
ened by directed reading activities. Reading as a tool is refined through 
emphasis on research techniques that increase children’s efficient use 
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of such reference materials as the dictionary, encyclopedia, almanac, 
readers’ guides. Critical reading r^kills are heightened by giving children 
responsib<’'*y for such activities as conducting a book column in the 
class or ..^nool newspaper, reviewing children’s books and comparing 
these reviews with those of professional readers, comparing accounts oi 
an important event in several newspapers or magazines, selecting from 
newspapers misleading or inaccurate use of such words as all, every- 
one, never. 

Individual and small group assignments with clear direction and 
responsibility and with dates for completion are challenging and reward- 
ing to children with superior reading ability. The able reader can also 
benefit from materials prepared for programmed instruction because of 
his high level of motivation and ability to work independently. 

See the literature Strand for the appreciational skills which all 
pupils should have and which bright students, particularly, will be able 
to develop to the highest degree. 

The Below-Level Reader 

All children will not experience equal success in the reading pro- 
gram, and no single cause can be pinpointed for the reading retardation 
that some of them will suffer. A factor causing one child to fall behind 
his age group may not noticeably affect another, and often a number of 
causes may be responsible for a pupil’s reading disability. Contributing 
to reading retardation are such factors as the following: 

Physical: vision, hearing, physiological functions, general health problems 

Psychological and personality: unsettling and warping effects of unfavor- 
able comparison to siblings, neglect, oveiprotection, broken homes, 
rejection, quarreling or unstable 'larents, indifference 

Intellectual: difference in rate of learning, inability to engage in abstract 
thinking, deficiencies in oral language and in visual memory 

Environmental: lack of background experiences, cultural impoverish- 
ment, previous experience and background only in a language other 
than English 

School: inappropriate and inadequate programs and materials, over- 
crowded conditions, disruption of learning caused by pupil or teac her 
mobility 

The teacher is not expected to assume total responsibility for diag- 
nosing the causes of reading disability. If a teacher finds that a child is 
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not able to profit from regular instruction, he calls upor specialists 
outside the classroom, making referrals through his immediate super- 
visor to such specialists as the guidance counselor, school nurse, school 
doctor, school psychologist, speech improvement teacher, and corrective 
reading teacher. 



F. EVALUATION AND DIAGNOSIS 

Identification of students who are above, below, or on level is one 
function of testing. All pupils also require diagnosis of their special 
problems and needs. Further, periodic evaluation is essential to measure 
the effectiveness of instruction. 

The supervisor and the teacher have many instruments available 
to them for such evaluation of reading levels and progress, as well as for 
diagnosis of individual needs. For reading tests see the approved List of 
Tests for Grades K- 12, Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Standardized Silent Reading Tests 

Standardized tests can be used to measure pupils’ levels of abilities 
in paragraph comprehension and knowledge of word meanings; some 
tests also measure word recognition. 

Althou^ such test results are valuable, these considerations must 
be taken into account: 

1. Guessing plays some part in pupils’ responses. The pupil who 
relies almost entirely on guessing can be detected by his getting 
the same percentage of right and wrong answers from start to 
finish on a standardized test that begins with easier questions 
and moves on to increasingly more difficult ones. 

2. A reading grade obtained from a single test may be misleading 
and should be checked against other measures and day-to-day 
observations. 

3. The reading grade represents the pupil’s frustration level rather 
than his instructional level. The pupil cannot function with 
materials and instruction at his frustration level except under 
conditions of anxiety and stress; his instruction should be 
pitched at a level slightly below that indicated by his reading 
grade. (Tee further discussion under the caption “Reading 
Materials” in Chapter IV.) 

4. A reading grade obtained from the conventional standardized 
test does not indicate specific weaknesses in skills. 
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Standardized Oral Reading Tests 

xMany difficulties not brought to light by silent reading tests may 
be detected through standardized oral reading tests. These require a 
brief time to administer and score, and they provide analysis of such 
difficulties as the following: 

Phonetic and saructural errors in word recognition 

Inefficient return eye-sweep 

Omissions, additions, substitutions 

Disregard of punctuation 

Incorrect intonation: pitch, pause, and stress. 

Reading xAnalysis Checklist 

Using a checklist of the following type will help the teacher in 
observing each child’s physical and emotional reactions to reading ex- 
periences and in pinpointing his strengths and w-eaknesses. 

Behavioral Clues to Readins Disahility 

.... Obvious dislike for reading 

.... Poor attention 

.... Lack of perseverance 

. . . . Inability to read material on grade level 

Symptoms of visual or hearing difficulties 

Difficulty in remembering material read 

. . . . Emotional disturbance and nervous tension when reading 



Oral Reading 

Word-by-word 

.... Misuse of punctuation clues 

.... Mispronunciations other than those due to using nonstandard 
English 

.... Hesitations 

.... Substitutions 

.... Repetitions 

.... Insertions 

. . . . Omissions 

. . . . Reveriials 

. . . . Poor phrasing 

. . . . Unsatisfactory eye movement 



Silent Reading 



. . . Subvocal reading 

. . . Pointing 

. . . Poor posture 

. . . Short attention span 

. . . Fidgeting 

. . . Book held too close 

. . . Book held unsteadily 

Word-Attack Techniques 

. . . Guesses 
. . . Does not try 
. . . Fails to use: 

.... Picture clues 
.... Context clues 

. . . Inadequate use or phonetic analysis: 

.... Single consonants 

.... Consonant blends and digraphs 

Single vowels 

.... Vowel digraphs and diphthongs 
. . . Fails to use structural analysis: 

.... Compound words 
.... Prefixes 
.... Suffixes 
.... Roots 
.... Contractions 
.... Abbreviations 
.... Syllabication 
.... Accent 



Comprehension 

. . . Specific difficulties with: 

.... Main idea 

.... Details 

.... Sequence 

.... Cause and effect 

.... Directions 

. , . . Predicting outcomes 

.... Critical analysis 
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Work-Study Skills 

.... Limited knowledge of specialized vocabulary 

Insufficient ability in the use of pictorial and tabular material 

. . . . Lack of efficiency in using basic reading material 
. . . . Inappropriate application of comprehension abilities 





CHAPTER III 



Reading in Grades 7-8 



A. ASSESSIHB NEEDS AND ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 

Assessing pupil needs and status at this level requires the same 
procedures as in lower grades. See Section A of Chapter II. 

Every pupil should receive instruction pitched as closely as possible 
to his level of ability and based as solidly as possible on materials 
matched with his interest and reading skills. For this purpose grouping 
within the class is useful, but it has these limitations: the need for addi- 
tional plans and preparations by a teacher who already has to make 
several daily preparations for the different classes that he teaches; the 
probabDity of each group’s receiving only a fraction of the teacher’s 
concentrated attention; the tendency to devote the greatest amount of 
time to the slowest group; the added contrast, with resultant feelings of 
inferiority, for slow pupils in the same classroom with others functioning 
on higher levels; the difficulty of maintaining discipline, particularly for 
volatile youngsters at this age, when the teacher is working with a frac- 
tion of the class. 

The grouping of pupils, within each grade, in English classes of 
limited heterogeneity is therefore desirable. Classes of the same grade 
and of different reading levels may be programmed for the same period 
to permit shifting a pupil readily from one class to another when testing 
and diagnosis reveal a change in his achievement level or needs. Even 
early in September such shifts should be made to correct faulty assign- 
ment or to take into account pupil improvement over the summer. 

Limited heterogeneity for classes in Grades 7-8 may be defined as 
calling for the inclusion of pupils in “average” classes when they read 
at levels within two years above or below the median for the grade. In 
grade 7, for example, the pupil who has a reading grade of 5 should 
be able to cope successfully with normal instruction and materials if 
he has the customary individual attention provided for all pupils in the 
class. Extra help provided for such a pupil by a corrective reading 
teacher is desirable but not always essential. 
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Pupils below or above level by 2Vz years or more should, in 
general, not be assigned to “average” classes. Further, to the extent 
possible, those who are beginning readers, or virtually so, should be 
scheduled to classes other than those for pupils who are three or four 
years below level. Parallel scheduling of classes will facilitate reassign- 
ment as pupil status changes. 

Those pupils with serious reading difficulties will profit by having 
two periods of English instruction daily. Experience has shown that 
assigning two different teachers, rather than the same one for both 
periods, may be a rewarding practice. 

On occasion, all pupils may successfully function in completely 
heterogeneous groupings. Several classes may be combined during one 
period on a specific day for team-teaching presentations, for large-and- 
small-group instruction, for film showings, and the like. Lessons in the 
library and language-arts programs in the assembly also lend themselves 
to heterogeneous combinations of classes and pupils. Obviously, too, 
students will be in completely heterogeneous classes in some other sub- 
ject areas. Such opportunities should be seized for the benefits that 
aociue from contacts between pupils of all levels of achievement. 



B. PLANNING THE PROGRAM IN FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS 

Instruction should emphasize the skills indicated in the Scope and 
Sequence, giving due attention to the spiral nature of the teaching of 
reading and to the need for repetition, review, and reinforcement at 
higher levels of difficulty. Methods recommended for Grades 5-6 are 
also applicable in these years. 

In using skills-textbooks, dependence should not be placed on fol- 
lowing precisely the order of development established by the author,, 
The teacher must select those sections and activities pertaining to the 
specific skill being taught. 

Generally, a reading-skills lesson should have only one skill as its 
aim or center of focus. The lesson should provide for motivation, for 
development of the required insight into the reading process, and for 
application of the skill to carefully selected material. When the student 
applies the ski!’, he should first be given reading exercises with liberal 
clues leading to the meaning; later, he should encounter material with 
fewer and fewer clues. Both commercial textbooks and programs orig- 
inated by New York City staff offer lesson plans or other aids to 
teachers in developing lessons. 
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Basic Patterns for Lessons in Reading Skills 

Two types of lessons deal with the direct teaching of reading skills. 
In one type primary attention is given to the content of the reading 
material and to general comprehension and interpretation, while sec- 
ondary attention is given to the development of one or more specific 
reading skills in connection with the passage being stndied. For the 
handling of this kind of lesson see the patterns and plans in Chapters 
II and III of the Literature Strand. As pupils examine specific literary 
passages in the cour;e of such a lesson, the teacher takes advantage of 
the opportunity to teach a related reading skill. The skills and teaching 
suggestions which arc recommended in the Scope and Sequence con- 
tained in this chapter should be employed for this purpose. 

In the other type of lesson full attention is given to the teaching 
of a particular reading skill. A sound basic pattern for this kind of 
lesson is as follows: 

Aim. In planning the lesson, the teacher establishes a specific 
aim. It is not enough to state as the aim: To develop 
reading skill. An adequately stated aim should include 
the specific skill to be taught and, where necessary, 
the approach to be taken in the teaching of that skill. 
The following is an adequately stated aim: To develop 
the ability to distinguish between important and un- 
important details of a paragraph. 

Motivation. Teachers tend to use two kinds of motivation. 
One kind calls upon pupils’ life experiences, as in a 
discussion of the various situations in which it would 
be essential to distinguish between the important and 
unimportant details of a paragraph. The other kind of 
motivation sets up a challenge, as in a paragraph just 
difficult enough to make it reasonably hard for pupils 
to distinguish between the important and unimportant 
details. After struggling with such a challenge, students 
are ready and eager to learn how to make such dis- 
tinctions in the future. 

Development. An inductive approach is most effective and, 
therefore, most desirable. Thus the teacher utilizes 
reading material that calls for use of the specific skill 
which is the goal or aim of the lesson. Somewhat 
simpler material is employed at first, rather than the 
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more challenging type of paragraph which was used 
in motivating the lesson. Under the teacher’s guidance 
pupils are led through the proper sequence of steps 
in the practice of the skill; they are then asked to list 
the steps in sequence or to verbalize the insights they 
have gained into the exercise of the skill in question. 
In a later stage of the lesson they are afforded oppor- 
tunity to practice the skill on additional materials. 
Ideally, this additional material should increase in dif- 
ficulty in proportion to pupils’ facility. 

Summary. The summary should be drawn from the pupils 
themselves. Adroit questioning should redirect pupils’ 
thinking to the issues raised and points made in the 
motivation, to the purpose of the lesson, and to the 
value of the reading skill under study. Students should 
be able to restate and give evidence of imderstanding 
the basic elements involved in the skill they have been 
seeking to learn. 

Application. Further practice materials, varying in the degree 
of challenge presented, may be assigned for homework. 
In addition, the skill should be deliberately brou^t 
into action whenever occasion arises — in subsequent 
reading lessons, in homework assignments, in the anal- 
ysis of literary passages. 

Numerous model lessons in the teaching of reading skills can be 
found in the Teachers’ Manual, Intensive Reading Program Extension, 
Board of Education of the City of New York. Teachers and departments 
should also make extensive use of the many reading-skills textbooks 
and manuals included in the approved Textbook List. An effective pro- 
gram for the teaching of reading is supported by reading-skills textbooks 
in adequate supply and by utilization of the many allied materials that 
are available through the Board of Education and from commercial 
publishers. 

Language Development 

A good command of language accompanies and contributes to 
good reading; Reading has a powerful interaction with speaking, listen- 
ing, and writing. A close relationship exists between the ability to recog- 
nize and use words in speech and the capacity to recognize words on 
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the printed page. Further, structure in reading and structure in writing 
are obviously related, so that instruction on the topic sentence in the 
writing of a paragraph reinforces the teaching of the topic sentence as a 
key to the meaning in reading a paragraph. The study of spelling helps 
the recognition of phonetic combinations in reading, and, sunilarly, 
outlining in composition work and outlining in the work-study type of 
reading reinforce one another. The teacher should seize available oppor- 
tunities for such reinforcement. 

Disadvantaged students, whether below, on, or above level in read- 
ing, especially need oral work. Such pupils may find in their books 
language patterns that they do not hear or use outside of school. If the 
teacher familiarizes himself with the language patterns and with the 
semantic connotations of nonstandard words which disadvantaged stu- 
dents use, he gains greater insight into the direction that he must take 
in order that these boys and girls no longer be disadvantaged either in 
reading the printed page or in communicating with others. Differences 
in pronunciation, for example, may be such as to present serious ob- 
stacles to word recognition. In this phase of instruction the teacher’s 
attitude must be one of accepting all dialects. We do not look upon any 
•*ialect or pattern as “wrong,” but we do teach the one that is most 
commonly used by knowledgeable people on the job, at college, or in 
the comm nity at large. 

Experiential Enrichment 

Among children of this age level the best readers have the widest 
actual and vicarious experience. Understanding of the printed page can 
be blocked by the reader’s poverty of experience. The teacher, therefore, 
should take advantage of the possibilities of television, films, live plays, 
guests, trips, and all stimuli to worthwhile knowledge and experience 
in and out of school. 

Extensive Reading 

Skills properly introduced and practiced in periods of reading in- 
struction tend to become automatic in hours devoted to wide reading 
in interesting books. Further, the lifetime habit of reading for informa- 
tion and for pleasure is formed during the school years. Teachers should 
accordingly make every effort to open up to each pupil wider fields of 
reading interest, primarily by introducing books and other publications 
of maximum appeal. 

The adolescent at this age, typically, is interested in adventures, 
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romance, animals, sports, mechanicL, science, hobbies, hi^ school and 
college life, inventions, biography, travel. But no individual is typical, 
and the teacher must take stock of the interests of the youn^ters in his 
classes. 

Expert views differ on whether disadvanteged pupils are interested 
in the same subjects and books as are other boys and girls. One view 
holds that disadvantaged youngsters can profit from reading the good 
literature which most pupils enjoy. Another view favors for the disad- 
vantaged reader: writing that is close to his world, settings in the en- 
vironment in which he himself is living, young characters with whom 
he can identify, honest portrayal of life, lively action and dialogue, and 
wholesome values. Experienced teachers have found that both views 
can be reconciled and that disadvantaged pupils enjoy stirring books 
of, all types when the reading level is within range, the setting is not too 
exotic, and the subject matter is universal in appeal. 

As previously indicated, pupils below level in reading will engage 
in wide reading of three types of material: reading-skills textbooks, 
easy-reading literature texts, and books selected individually from the 
library or from other resources. Those students on or above level in 
Grades 7-8 will have less need for reading-skills texts and may well 
concentrate on the literary works used for class study and on the supple- 
mentary reading program involving individually selected books. 

Testing and Diagnosis 

A contiauous program of testing is essential to effectiveness in 
improvement of reading. Although pupils will be assigned to a class on 
the basis of previous test results, guidance findings, and teacher recom- 
mendations, each new term should be the occasion of reassessment. 
If necessary, students should be shifted to classes better matched to 
their needs even during the course of a term. 

SoG the discussion of “Evaluation and Diagnosis,” Chapter II. For 
stand? rdized tests see the approved List of Tests for Grades K-12, 
Board of Education of the City of New York. Except for the informal 
textbook test, which is less useful at these levels, the same instruments 
for testing and diagnosis may be employed as in Grades 5-6. 

Teachers working with pupils having reading difficulties may prefer 
to utilize the Reading Profile provided here, rather than, the checklist 
previously recommended for the earlier grades. This profile is part of a 
larger analysis, including details of the pupil’s case history, which may 
be found in Designs for Reading Programs by Shelley Umans. 
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Reading Profile* 



CHECK LIST 



INDICATE DATE CHECKED 



Silent Reading 

Pointing 

Vocalization 

Rate 

Regressions 

Comprehension 

Lacks ability to: 

Understand concepts 

Understand general significance 

Remember important details 

Follow directions.^ 

Draw conclusions 

Oral Reading 

Word by word reading 

Pointing 

Substitution 

Reversals 

Omissions 

Insertions 

Word Recognition 

Fails to use context clues 

Structural analysis 

Phonic analysis 

Ability to analyze and blend 

Knowledge of letter names. 

Knowledge of letter sounds 

Special Study Skills 

Lacks ability to use: 

Maps, globes 

Parts of a book: table of contents, index 

Dictionary, encyclopedia 

^Reprinted from Designs for Reading Programs by Shelley Umans, courtesy of Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. p. 52. 
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C. THE SCOPE AND SEQUENCE OF READING SKILLS 

The skills taught in previous grades are extended and refined in 
Grades 7 and 8. They are, of course, presented so as to maintain the 
relationship of skills lessons to the major objective of fostering a love 
of reading. Illustrative lessons in Chapter III of the Literature Strand 
show how to integrate in literature study the specific skills covered in 
this scope and sequence. For example, the lesson on the poem “The 
New Colossus” includes skills related to word attack, main idea, sup- 
porting details, comparison and contrast, symbolism, and the like. 

Teach each of the following skills by — 

—devoting entire lessons to development of insight into and 
j practice of the skill 

— devoting parts of lessons in literature and other areas to 
incidental instruction in the skill. 

Adjust instruction to individual needs by — 

— concentrating on the skills in this chapter for students who 
are on grade level in reading 

— teaching skills listed in the previous chapter to students 
below grade level 

— teaching skills listed in the following chapter to students 
above grade level. 

Adjust instruction according to the nature of the learning process 
so that — 

— teauiing of the same skill is repeated in an upward spiral 
of review and development from grade to grads 
—concentration on the skills listed for Grades 7 - 8 is accom- 
panied by alertness to opportunities for teaching or 
reviewing other skills. 

GRADE 7 

Developing Word Power 

ENLAHGING VOCABULARY: CONTEXT CLUES IN ANTONYMS 
Aim 

To discover that new word meanings may be inferred, in context, 
from antonyms already known. Build on instruction in Grade 6. 

Teaching Suggestions 

To my surprise Mr. Jones was usually placid, not restless or dis- 
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tuited. Never displeased with himself, he was as complacent as a man 
could possibly be. 

1. Whait would you guess is the meaning of placid? Of complacent? 

2. How did you arrive at these guesses? 

Getting the Meaning 

DRAWING INFERENCES: iNCOMPLETE SENTENCES 
Aim 

To learn that a writer’s use of ellipsis or his breaking off a sentence 
in converf^aticn dem£inds inference by the reader. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Pupils can prove that they are able to deduce the writer’s meaning 
by expanding sentences into full statements completing the thought: 

1. Paul was carrying three books; Luis, five; Concetta, two. 

2. The man took a dollar out of the wallet Carl had handed him. 
■‘‘Oh,” Carl said, “you don’t have to — 

“Nonsense,” the man replied. “Don’t bother thanking me.” 

“But why — ” 

“Never mind why. Consider it a gift.” 

I THE MAIN IDEA OF A PARAGRAPH: TOPIC SENTENCE IN THE MIDDLE OR AT THE END 

Aim 

To learn to formulate the main idea when the topic sentence appears 
in positions other than at the beginning of a paragraph. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Have pupils find the topic sentence and state the main idea in 
their own words: 

1. Young Abe Lincoln could take an ax at the end of the handle and 
hold it out in a straight horizontal line easy and steady. For an 
eighteen-year-old, he had a strong, muscular body. He once walked 
tirirty-four miles in one day, just on an errand. 

2. First he sat down and adjusted his fins. Then the mask and goggles 
were carefully put in place. As he prepared to enter the water, 
Tommy was in every way the well-equipped skin diver. 
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THE MAIN IDEA OF A PARAGRAPH: TOPIC SENTENCE OMITTED 

Aim 

To learn that although the topic sentence is an invaluable aid to 
reading comprehension, many paragraphs do no>t have topic sentences, 
particularly in long, closely knit selections. 

TEACfflNG Suggestions 

During the Middle Ages, Europe was covered heavily with forests. 
Men with axes cleared a space among the trees and sheltered themselves 
in a small fortified town or a castle surrounded by little huts. To travel 
to another place where people lived, one had to walk or nde along a 
narrow path through the forest. These trips were dangerous. Bears and 
wolves lurked in the forest, and desperate outlaws made a trip more 
perilous. 

1. Test each sentence in the above paragraph to determine whether 
it is the topic sentence. What is your conclusion? How did you 
reach it? 

2. What is an adequate statement of the meaning of the paragraph? 
Why? 

3. Why do you think the author has not used a topic sentence? 




DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN IMPORTANT AND UNIMPORTANT DETAILS 
OF A PARAGRAPH 

Aim 

To learn that unimportant details repeat the main idea for emphasis, 
serve as transition between the main idea and other detads, serve as 
transition between two paragraphs, or are irrelevant. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Examine paragraphs as in the following example: 

There were many reasons for his being knocked out. These must 
be examined to understand why Killer Jack lost the match. He had not 
trained long enough, nor had he been in the best of health. Besides, he 
was worried about his father who had been in an accident. 

1. Which is the topic sentence? 

2. Which two sentences supply important details? 

3. Which sentence supplies no important detail but serves-merely as a 
transition between the main idea and other details? (The second) 
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ORGANIZATION OF A PARAGRAPH: ENUMERATION 
Aim 

To learn that paragraph stmoture is an aid to comprehension. (This 
concept can be developed by using examples of paragraphs developed by 
enumeration.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Ask pupils to make a list numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, for the 
various items enumerated in such a paragraph as this: 

Starting to drive a sports car or any oiier oar with a manual shift 
involves certain steps. After getting behind the wheel, the driver puts 
the key into the ignition switch. He turns the key only after stepping all 
the way down on the gias pedal and slowly letting it up again. As soon 
as the engine begins to hum, the driver pushes down the clutch pedal 
with his left foot, moves the shift lever into first gear, lets up the clutch, 
and “^ves ’er the gas.” He repeats the shifting procedure to go into 
second gear after reaching a speed of 10 or 15 miles per hour, and he 
does the same to go into hi^ gear after reaching 20 or 25 miles per hour. 
Then away he goes on the open road. 

Interpreting the Meaning 

DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN FIGURATIVE AND LITERAL LANGUAGE 
Aim 

To learn to distinguish between figurative and literal language. 
(This distinction is often one of degree rather than of kind. To needle 
someone is called figurative while the more abstract word stimulate is 
thought to be literal; yet the original meaning of stimulate was to goad 
or prod. Although figurative language is most apparent in slang, poetry, 
proverbs, and the like, the teacher needs frequently to spotlight and 
analyze with the class the figurative element in more prosaic expres- 
sions.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Which sentence in each set means something different from what 
it actually states? 

1. Don’t be so impatient. 

Hold your horses. 
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2. ru bet you a million dollars you’re wrong! 
FU bet you a quarter you’re wrong! 

3. That dog weighs nearly 100 pounds. 

That dog is nearly as big as a horse. 

4. Suddenly her face bri^ened. 

She looked more interested. 



DRAWING INFERENCES ABOUT CHARACTER AND PLOT 
Aim 

To learn those inferential reading skills which enable the reader 
to obtain the intended meaning from indirect statements or clues. 

Teaching Suggestions 

To introduce the direct teaching of this skill, the teacher may 
present illustrations, asking the class how much they can guess about 
each person pictured and about the circumstances of his life. Later, as 
materials are read, the teacher may raise questions, such as the follow- 
ing for material quoted from Leonard Q. Ross’s “Cemetery Path.” 

1. “Ivan never crossed the cemetery to get to his lonely shack on the 
other side. The path throu^ the cemetery would save him many 
minutes, but he had never taken it — ^not even in the full light of 
the moon.” 

What clue does that give us about Ivan’s character? 

What clue do we get about his home and his life there? 

2. “Late one winter’s night, when the bitter wind and snow beat against 
the saloon, the customers took up their familiar mockery. Ivan’s 
sickly protest only fed their taunts, and they jeered cruelly when 
the young Cossack lieutenant flung his horrid challenge at their 
quarry.” 

What was the relationship between Ivan and the others? 

How can you tell whether this was or was not the first occasion 
when Ivan found himself in this situation? 

3. “You are a pigeon, Ivan. You’ll walk all around the cemetery in 
this cold — ^but you dare not cross the cemetery.” 

J What do you think the events-— or the plot — of this story will be 
from this point onward? 
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DRAWING INFFRENCES ABOUT SETTING 
Aim 

To leam to pick up the clues in order to envision place, time, and 
atmosphere in a setting that is suggested as much as described. (This 
is especially the case in the work of modem writers.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. “Icicles himg down over the doorway as Tommy came out and 
buttoned up his overcoat tightly. The buses weren’t running, and 
he knew he would have to walk a mile over icy streets to get to 
school.” 

What time of year was it? What tune of day? How do you know? 
Did Tommy live in the city or the country? How do you know? 

2. “As Tony surveyed his world of sawdust bounded by the bright blue 
and gold of the tent flaps, he knew the moment about which he had 
so often dreamed had come at last.” 

Where is this story taking place? 

AWARENESS OF HUMOR, PATHOS, IRONY, WIT, AND OTHER EMOTIONAL STIMULI 
Aim 

To develop a sensitivity to the emotional elements in a literary 
work. (Failure to recognize the humor or pathos in a story is a failure 
in comprehension.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. The story “The Ransom of Red Chief’ by O. Henry is about a 
kidnapping, a frightful crime; yet it is a delightfully humorous story. 
Lead the class to make a close analysis of the language used by the 
author in creating a humorous treatment of his subject. 

2. Galsworthy’s story “Quality” depends for its impact on a response 
to pathos. Lead the class to single out the words or expressions he 
uses which an inexperienced reader might fail to interpret properly. 

GRASPING THE THEME OF A LITERARY WORK 

Aim 

To develop the concept that the theme of a selection is its idea, 
message, topic. (By no means does it have to be — as pupils sometimes 
think — a lesson or moral for ethical guidance.) 
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Teaching Suggestions 

1 “The Blind Men and the Elephant” : From each stanza pupils gather 
that each one of the blind men got a different idea of the elephant. 
Asked what point the poet is making, pupils will come to the theme 
of the many ways of considering a subject. 

2. Helen KeUer’s biography: PupUs note the ways in which Helen 
KeUer was able to overcome her disabilities. Asked to formulate 
the theme, they will probably respond that a determined person, 
with patience and help, can overcome the severest handicaps. 

3. “The Gift of the Magi”: The class may state the theme— that diffi- 
culties of life can be overridden by expressions of self-sacrificing love. 

EXTENDING THE AUTHOR’S MEANING TO PROPOSE ALTERNATIVE ENDINGS 

Aim 

To develop the ability to speculate on what might have been. (This 

speculation involves thorough comprehension of the nanative.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

A post-reading discussion may include a consideration of why a 

story ended as it did. The plausibility of the ending should be examm^. 

Other plausible ways in which the author could have completed the 

narrative should be elicited, with justifications. 



EVALUATING READING MATERIALS IN THE LIGHT OF THE READER’S PURPOSE 



Work-Study Skills 



Aim , , 

To learn to skim a selection to form a judgment about whether 



it offers needed information. 
Teaching Suggestions 




Pupils assigned to research projects may choose from a variety of 



rejecting them as sources. Teacher guidance will be useful in pointing 
out helpful items overlooked or rejected. 
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ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONS IN EXAMINATION AND HOMEWORK SITUATIONS 
Aim 

To learn to avoid pitfalls in interpreting questions. (Responding 
in greater detail than necessary results in loss of time; giving insufficient 
detail results in loss of credit; misunderstanding the question results in 
irrelevant and worthless responses.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Present sample q estions, such as the following, and have pupils 
decide what, how much, and in what form their responses should be. 

1. List the four chief products of Argentina. 

2. Who led the countries of southern South America to freedom? 

3. Why did the Latm American colonies want independence? 

4. Compare and contrast the economy of the United States of America 
with that of Argentina. 

INTERPRETING GRAPHIC REPRESENTATIONS 
Aim 

To learn the interpretation of piotographs, diagrams, charts, and 
maps as a facet of reading. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Teach pupils to read these by analyzing with them examples in 
textbooks or other materials: a social studies text — piotographs of the 
growth of labor organizations; a science text — the diagram of the cir- 
culatory system; a literature text — a literary map of the United States; 
a school circular — a chart of attendance and punctuality. 

USING BIOGRAPHICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL REFERENCE WORKS 
Aim 

To learn to use such reference works as the Dictionary of American 
Biography, Who’s Who in America, Current Biography, The World Al- 
manac, the gazetteer, the geographicd dictionary, and the atlas. 

Teaching Suggestions 

The class should see, hear ah /Ut, and handle each of these works. 
Subsequent discussion should tvSt learning by asking such questions as 
this: “Where would you look for information about the present Vice- 
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President of the United States?” Another useful device k to have each 
pupil in turn rise to tell one type of information in the reference works 
examined that nobody else in the class has mentioned. 

USING THE CARD CATALOGUE 

Aim 

To gain familiarity with the card catalogue: author, subject, and 
title cards, and the entries on each. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Large blow-ups of the cards may be obtained or prepared as m- 
structional aids. 

1. Each entry on the card should be examined and explained. 

2. Pupils may be asked how they would locate a book by a given author 
(particularly one who writes under a pseudonym, such as Samuel L. 
Clemens) ; a book on a given subject, such as World War II; and a 
book whose title is known. 

3. Assignments involving finding information in the card catalogue may 
be given, as for example: finding the name of the au&or when the 
title is known; finding the number of pages in a specific nonfiction 
work; finding the titles of all books in the school library by a given 

author. 

GRADE 8 

Developing Word Power 

ENURGING VOCABULARY; CONTEXT CLUES IN TRANSITIONAL EXPRESSIONS 



Aim 

To learn that context clues to the meaning of unfamiliar words are 
frequently found in such transitional expressions as but, that is, however, 
and although— and in the qualifying or expository statements following 
or accompanying them. 



Teaching Suggestions 

1. He was an assiduous worker, but he soA..etimes spent days 
complete idleness. 

Can you guess what assiduous means? 

How did you arrive at the meaning? 



on end in 
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2. I soon found that my friend was practicing deception; that is, every- 
thing he told me was a lie. 

Can you guess what deception means? 

What phrase provided a clue to the meaning? 

3. The United Nations has gained wide acceptance in the last twenty 
years. It has not, however, become the all-poweriul guardian of 
peace some optimists predicted. On the contrary, its limitations have 
been all too evident. There have been problems, for example, in dues 
collection for policing operations. In any case, it still remains one of 
the world’s best hopes. 

How does each italicized expression abov'* help the reader to un- 
derstand the passage? 



Getting the Meaning 

EFFECT OF SUBORDINATION OF GRAMMATICAL ELEMENTS UPON MEANING 

Aim 

To recognize that ideas can be given primary or subordinate em- 
phasis by grammatical structure. (This can be accomplished without 
putting undue emphasis on analyzing or naming types of sentences.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Isolate interesting examples in materials being read. Since stopping 
to analyze sentence structure interrupts reading, the teacher should do 
so sparingly. A duplicated sheet of examples may help to develop aware- 
ness of common varieties of sentence patterns, as in the foUowmg from 
Robert Pooley’s Teaching English Grammar, pp. 99-100. Point out how 
the variation shifts emphasis in meaning. 

1. No subordination: The treasurer’s report was carefully drawn up. It 
covered five pages of typed paper. 

2. Subordination by clause: The treasurer’s report, which covered five 
pages of typed paper, was carefully drawn up. 

3. By participial phrase: The treasurer’s report, covering five pages of 
typed paper, was carefully drawn up. 

4. By modifying phrase: The carefully drawn up report of the ireasurex 
covered five pages of typed paper. 

5. By single-word modifier: The five-page report of the treasurer was 
carefully drawn up. 
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6. By apposition: The treasurer’s report, five typed pages, was carefully 
drawn up. 

THE EFFECT OF COORDINATION AND BALANCE 
Aim 

To learn to recognize parallel structure and to understand that its 
value to the reader is the signalling of a series of parallel ideas. (These 
may be nearly equal in importance or may be ascending in emphasis and 
importance. Writers sometimes reverse the order to achieve an ironic or 
ludicrous effect. ) 

Teaching Suggestions 

When pupils are reading such sentences as the foUowmg, ask these 
questions: What three ideas go together in the sentence? What key words 
signal that three express^ions go together? (See italicized words.) If a 
writer wants to emphasize one of three such expressions, where does he 
usually place it? (Last. See 5 below.) Which sentence gives a humorous 
effect because the writer has reversed the usual procedure, placing the 
least important idea last? (See 6.) 

1. lam convinced of your improvement by your good conduct, by your 
attention to your studies, and by your evident der ’e to please your 
mother, (prepositional phrases) 

2. Having checked every part of tlie engine, having tested the spark 
plugs, and having assured myself of oil and water, I gave the word 
to load the truck, (participial phrases) 

3. From an early age the naturalist had made it his habit to observe 
what happened in liis garden, to collect copious notes, and to draw 
conclusions, (infinitive phrases) 

4. I urged him to donate his time to the Rtd Cross while he was still 
free, while his interest was high, and while he could profit most from 
the experience, (subordinate clauses) 

5. Defending his country may cost a soldier his money, his time, or 
even his life, (objects) 

6. He murdered several members of his family, sold military secrets to 
the enemy, and failed to pay his income tax. (verbs) 

Note: Grammatical elements are identified incidentally in some of the 
above examples but need not necessarily be emphasized in read- 
ing lessons. 
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THE EFFECTS OF ACTIVE AND PASSIVE VOICE ON MEANING 
Aim 

To learn that sentences in the active voice tend to be direct; force- 
ful; and definite; those in the passive voice may be vague or evasive, 
avoiding the fixing of responsibility or the identifying of a source of 
action. (Active-voice sentences are usually explicit on who or what is 
doing what; their emphasis is on the doer. In passive-voice sentences, 
where responsibility for an action is established, the emphasis may be 
on the object of the action rather than on the doer. Writers validly use 
the passive voice when impersonality is intended.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Examine With the class examples of active and passive voice in 
regular reading materials, or ask for analysis of contrasting sentences 
like these: 

1. The lawn mower was broken. 

Nick broke the lawn mower. 

2. My paper was given a failing mark. 

Miss McCabe gave my paper a failing mark. 

3. A surprising number r ' home runs were hit. 

Our team hit a surprising number of home runs. 

RECOGNIZING REFERENTIAL EXPRESSIONS 

Aim 

To realize that a pronoun or a word such as former or latter re- 
quires the reader to find or supply the intended reference. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. To what or whom do the italicized words below refer? 

Tom and Jerry were walking along the street when the former 
saw a foreign car. He called his friend’s attention to its unusual 
design. It was so different from what they had seen in their neigh- 
borhood before. 

2. What two possible meanings might the word it have in the following 
sentence? How might the sentence be revised to clarify the meaning? 

Because the water in the tank had turned to ice, it could not be 
used in the experiment. 

3. Use a paragraph in a current reading passage, requiring pupils to 
identify references. 
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ORGANIZATION OF A PARAGRAPH: DEVELOPMENT BY EXAMPLES 
OR ILLUSTRATIONS 

Aim 

To learn that a paragraph developed by examples or illustrations 
is an aid to comprehension, a bridge to outlining, and a model for the 
pupil’s own writing. 

TEACfflNG Suggestions 

After pupils find the illustrations of the main idea in the following 
paragraph, have them locate similar paragraphs in their textbooks and 
identify the examples used in the development. 

Li^t is produced when something is burning or being heated imtil 
it glows. When gas is ignited, it gives off a blue-yellow gjow. When 
a match burns, tlie flame giver light. Oil drawn up into the wick 
or a candle bums and provides illumination. Be<^ause the gases of 
the sun are burning intensely, the sunlight brightens the day on the 
earth. Man’s artificial sun, the electric bulb, lights the room when 
its fikment wire is heated by a current. 

ORGANIZATION OF A PARAGRAPH: CAUSE AND EFFECT 
Aim 

To learn that organization by presenting cause and effect—- or effect 
and cause — ^is similar to the development by examples or illustrations. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Examine with the class paragraphs like the one below, and elicit 
the effect and the various causes (or in some paragraphs the reverse). 

Many fears are the result of unpleasant experiences. A child bitten 
by a dog may be afraid of all others. Some fears are implanted 
through a threat made in haste or anger and then forgotten by the 
person who made it, but not by the one to whom it was directed. 
Similarly a grown-up in a mood of make-believe may say or do 
something to frighten a child. Though the adult offers reassurance 
at once, a genuine fear may be instilled. 

ORGANIZATION OF A PARAGRAPH: COMPARISON AND CONTRAST 

Aim 

To learn that the signal of a comparison or contrast should alert 
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the reader to the details of similarity or difference. (Awareness of key 
transitional expressions is a comprehension aid.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Today’s teen-agers are more informed about distant places and 
events than those of a generation ago. Whereas teen-agers of a past gen- 
eration could only hear news reports on the radio, today t^n-agers can 
be present at important world happenings through television. In addi- 
tion, airplane travel has become cheaper as a result of the charter fl^t. 
Only the wealthy teen-ager of a past generation traveled by air. In con- 
trast, now it is a common occurrence to see whole families on the move 
in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, and foreign lands. 

1. Which sentence establishes the method of development used in this 
paragraph? What is the method? (Whereas teen-agers . . . Contrast.) 

2. What key words in this paragraph signal comparison or contrasts? 
(Whereas — more informed than — In contrast) 

3. Explain whether comparison or contrast is called for in paragraphs 
having the following topic sentences: 

a. The American Revolution was very different from the French 
Revolution. 

b. Many modern children’s games are like those which occupied 
the leisure time of the lords and ladies of the Middle Ages. 

c. The last decade can be called the Age of the Paperback, but un- 
fortunately not all the books are of the same quality as those 
read by prior generations. 



Interpreting the Meaning 

DRAWING INFEREN0ES CONCERNING INFORMATION IMPLIED IN THE CONTEXT 

Aim 

To develop the concept that inferences may be drawn from con- 
texts in which certain facts are stated, but others are implied. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Switzerland has not engaged in war for centuries. The Swiss have 
remained neutral in international affairs in our own time as well. 

1. From the above sentences what would you guess about Switzerland’s 
participation in international organizations such as NATO? 
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2. How much aid did Switzerland probably give the U.S. in World War 
II? On what information do you base your answer? 

DRAWING INFERENCES FROM THE SPEECH OF CHARACTERS 

Aim 

To learn to probe dialogue for its revelations of character. 
Teaching Suggestions 

Read the following brief speech from Abe Lincoln in Illinois: 

. . I’m afraid you’ll have to do what I’ve had to do — ^which is, 
learn to accept me for what I ain. I’m no fighting man. I found that 
out when I went through the Black Hawk War, and was terrified 
that I might have to fire a shot at an Indian. Fortunately, the In- 
dians felt the same way; so I never saw one of them. Now, I know 
plenty of men who like to fight; they’re willing to kill, and not 
scared of being killed. All right. Let them attend to the battles that 
have to be fou^t.” 

1. “Abe Lincoln was a boastful man.” Defend or attack this statement 
on the basis of tihie passage itself. 

2. How does Lincoln reveal that self-knowledge is a most important 
requirement for successful living? 

3. What evidence is there in the passage of Lincoln’s sense of humor? 

DRAWING INFERENCES ABOUT MOTIVATION 

Aim 

To learn that clues to motivation — to why people do what they do 
— are to be found in characters’ appearance, speech, and actions. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Pupils may be led to discuss the inferences they have made about 
well-known television characters. Also, they may be asked to draw in- 
ferences about why tlie characters do what tliey do in the following: ' 

1. His lips curled into a sneer as he strutted toward the newcomers. 
“We don’t like outsiders buying property in our territory.” 

2. In the dim light of the shabby schoolhouse, she eyed the boy appre- 
hensively. Then she sat down at the old desk, placed her spectacles 
on her thin nose, and brushed back her greying hair. “You won’t 
leave school, will you?” she queried anxiously. “You write so well!” 
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IDENTIFYING THE AUTHOR’S PURPOSE 
Aim 

To leam to determine the author’s purpose; e.g., to amuse, educate, 
warn, or persuade. (Frequent exposure and a multiplicity of examples 
are effective in attuning readers to this important reading skill.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. The puq)ose of such writing as Robert Benchley’s essay “From Nine 
to Five” should be evident to readers at this level. As the essay is 
read orally, pupils should be led to pick up the clues revealing that 
the purpose is not to enumerate seriously the items of the author’s 
schedule on a work day, but to entertain with a humorous presen- 
tation. 

2. Advertising copy should be analyzed and the following questions 
asked: What is the purpose of the advertisement? How does the 
writer present his product? What questions should v/e ask ourselves? 

3. Political handbills should be examined and the following questions 
asked: What is the purpose of this handbill? What does the writer 
want us to do? How does he attempt to influence us? 

EXTENDING THE AUTHOR’S NARRATIVE 

Aim 

To realize that no story is ever complete in the sense that something 
which must have happened afterward may be imagined. (Even where 
story characters “lived happily ever after,” problems which have been 
resolved in achieving such happiness may be replaced by other prob- 
lems.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Have pupils provide a sequel to “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
keeping in mind Ichabod’s traits and describing the difificulties he might 
have met under any of these circumstances: 

1. Ichabod finds employment other than as a schoolteacher. 

2. Ichabod becomes a schoolteacher (a) in Indian territory, (b) on a 
Southern plantation, or (c) in a congested area of New York City. 

AWARENESS OF THE READER’S ROLE IN THE READING SITUATION 
Aim 

To cultivate the concept that reading is an interaction between 
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author and reader and that what a pupil gains from a book is determined 
to a considerable degree by what he brings to it. (Youngsters will often 
reject a selection with the statement “It wasn’t interesting.” While this 
reaction may be valid in some instances, it is likely that a more accurate 
statement would be “It wasn’t interesting to me”) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Present a poem or descriptive passage. 

1. What does this poem evoke in you? 

2. Why did so many members of the class gam such varied impressions 
from this selection? 

UNDERSTANDING THE MOOD OF A SELECTION 

Aim 

To learn to recognize the mood of a selection from the setting and 
atmosphere, the reactions of characters, and the problem or situation 
presented. (Moods to be recognized include joy, gaiety, humor, sadness, 
melancholy, despair, indignation, anger, determination.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

As pupils study a selection, have them find the key words revealing 
the mood. For instance, the second stanza of that melancholy poem 
“The Raven” yields these: 

“. . . it was in the bleak December”; “. . . dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor”; “. . . vainly I had sought to borrow/From 
my books surcease of sorrow”; “. . . maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore — /Nameless here forevermore.” 



Work-Study Skills 

SKIMMING A TEXTBOOK 

Aim 

To learn that skimming to preview or survey a book or a part of a 
book enables the reader to answer such questions as whether it contains 
needed information, whether it is too difficult or too easy, and whether 
it must be read in whole or only in part. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Reproduce a brief portion of a unit in a social studies or science 
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text currently being read by the class. Underline, or draw arrows to, 
elements to which you wish to call attention. Elicit the value of giving 
attention to titles, chapter headings, subheadings, the opening and the 
closing paragraph of each section, the opening and the closing sentence 
of each paragraph. 

An alternative procedure is to plan a presentation as above, using 
a textbook that all students in the class have in their possession. 

SUMMARIZING 

Aim 

To gain practice in getting the gist or essence of important ideas 
and facts. (Proper work-study habits and skills will keep the student 
from laborious copying of entire selections from textbooks, encyclo- 
pedias, or other reference works. As in Grade 5, a caution must be 
noted: summarizing should be practiced on work-study materials, not 
on literary works. The latter should call up intellectual and emotional 
responses or critical commentary.) 

TEACfflNG Suggestions 

Have pupils find the main idea in a specimen selection. Then ask 
them to examine every other sentence in the selection with these thoughts 
in mind, “Does this sentence present a new subordinate idea, or is it 
merely a restatement of the main idea or of a previous subordinate idea? 
Or is it simply a transition from one idea to another?” Finally, have 
students write a summary containing one brief sentence for the^ main 
idea and one for each new subordinate idea. Setting a word limit also 
adds to the challenge. 

TAKING NOTES 

Aim 

To develop competence in note-taking. (For this purpose, the teach- 
er can build on summarizing skills.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Have the class use a chapter or section in a textbook — ^preferably 
not a literature text — for their instruction in this work-study skill. Train 
pupils to do the following: 

1. Write down the main points, stated very briefly. 
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2. Sift these points, eliminate duplicates, and group them under head- 
ings, if possible. Leave space for adding material later. 

3. Reread the chapter rapidly to add any omitted points or essential 
details. 

4. Be brief and use abbreviations in taking notes for short-term use. 
Write more and avoid puzzling abbreviations if notes are to be used 
long afterward. 

THE INTENSIVE READING-STUDY METHOD: SQ3R 
Aim 

To learn the skills and habits of studying for long-term retention. 

(These skills are developed by the system devised by Dr. Frederick 

Robinson and commonly known as the SQ3R method.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. “S” is for Survey. For this step the student practices skimming to 
take note of broad divisions of the selection to be read: the table of 
contents, chapter headings, unit titles (for a book) ; built-in aids such 
as headings, subheadings, summaries, opening and closing para- 
graphs, first and last sentences of other paragraphs. 

2. “Q” is for Question. For this step the student is trained to anticipate 
the main ideas and to formulate questions which the passage will 
help him answer. Main headings and subheadings are useful in this 
connection for illustrating how an idea is turned into a question. The 
“Q” step is useful, too, in developing a questioning attitude in stu- 
dents. (In initial stages of training, the teacher may set up the ques- 
tions to be answered; later, class and teacher may do so cooperative- 
ly; finally, students should be able to do so on their own.) 

3. The first “R” is for Read. The student reads silently to answer the 
first question he has set up. He goes on to take up each succeeding 
question. 

4. The second “R” is for Recite. Having read the sections that helped 
him to answer the questions he had set up, he closes the bwk and 
tries to recite to himself. He uses his own words and provides ex- 
amples from the reading. Inability to recall information needed for 
a question calls for skimming of the material a second and third 
time, if necessary. If the student wishes, he may jot down the an- 
swers and examples. 
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5. The final “R” is for Review. The student now attempts to overleam 
the materials read. From his notes and examples he recites once more 
the answers to the questions he has set up. He may even outline the 
reading selection to make certain of long-range retention. 

USING THE DICTIONARY 
Aim 

To gain a comprehensive knowledge of how to interpret all the in- 
formation for a word entry. (Build on instruction given in Grade 5.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Using facsimile pages or a set of dictionaries, plan lessons to cover 
these elements: 

1. Spelling and capitalization 

2. Syllabication 

3. Pronunciation: diacritical marks and accent marks, use of the pro- 
nunciation key at the bottom of the page and in the front of the 
dictionary 

4. Parts of speech: meanings of abbreviations, location of the key to 
abbreviations in the front of the dictionary 

5. Irregular forms: principal parts of verbs, plurals of nouns, and com- 
paratives and superlatives of adjectives — ^all supplied in the entries 
if the words are irregular or troublesome 

6. Meanings: definitions for shades of meaning and for several mean- 
ings of the same word, illustrations of use of words in phrases or 
sentences, synonyms, antonyms 

7. Levels of usage: labels such as slang and colloquial as distinguished 
from formal usage; meaning of archaic, obsolete, dialectal 

8. Derivation: interpretation of entries. 

D. SPECIAL NEEDS IN READING INSTRUCTION 
The Pupil Below Reading Level 

Certain characteristics and needs of the pre-teen and early-teen 
pupil having reading difficulties may be identified. These elements are 
more pronounced in the case of the nonreader, but they exist to a degree 
for the pupil who is below level only by a few years: 
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1. Need for guidance and health services to support the teacher’s 
corrective and developmental work; existence of unsolved health 
problems or disturbances in home relationships 

2. A vicious circle of personality problems arising from and con- 
tributing to reading difficulties; frustration resulting from failure 
or inadequate achievement in school subjects; lack of self-con- 
fidence, lethargy, withdrawal behavior, or aggressive misconduct 

3. Limited command of language; sometimes a lack of verbaliza- 
tion at home and among peers 

4. A tendency among those who are disadvantaged to use a dialect 
different from the language patterns in the reading materials 
given them 

5. A lack of background, experiential or vicarious, relating to the 
culture reflected in our books 

6. Faulty work and reading habits; lack of accuracy, neatness, and 
orderliness in school work; tendency to be easily distracted, to 
be inattentive, and to be too readily satisfied with any meaning 
secured from the printed page; vocalization, in moving lips or 
^eech organs while reading; pointing with a finger to the text; 
incorrect pronunciation and resulting nonrecognition of words. 

Building Insights into the Reading Process 

Word-attack skills, enlarging vocabulary, getting the meaning, in- 
terpreting the meaning, work-study skills — all the insights in these 
categories must be developed for these pupils as for their younger 
brokers and sisters, though not with the same materials. See the recom- 
mendations for Grades 5-6 in Chapter II. 

Skill-Building Materials 

Chapter VII indicates sources of commercial materials and of 
Board of Education programs for use in the intermediate and junior 
high schools. These materials of instruction are intended to help the 
pupil g ain insights into the reading process and to uncover the particu- 
lar skills in which he is deficient and in which he needs help. 

The use of these materials should be fully integrated not only with 
instruction in all of the language arts, but also with extended reading 
of materials calculated to give the widest practice and to promote the 
pupil’s appreciation and enjoyment of books. Exercise caution in using 
prepared lesson plans and worksheets based on very brief passages. 
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Avoid devoting an entire lesson, day after day, to reading matter of 
only a few hundred words; provide extensive reading of longer selections. 

Extensive Reading Practice 

For classroom study sets of easy-reading literature textbooks 
should be available. These books should be read and studied in common 
by die class as a whole or by large groups in the class. 

In addition, books individually chosen and taken home should be 
used in a supplementary reading program. The school and public li- 
brarians will cooperate in providing such books and in guiding pupils 
to them. A browsing period in the school library will encourage pupils 
to take out books. 

How to handle lessons on literature texts read in common or read 
individually is covered in the literature syllabus. An important consid- 
eration in teaching poor readers, however, is the need to find time in 
the English class for extra work both in reading and in the other im- 
portant areas of the language arts. Teachers may gain more time for the 
saturation reading program by basing many of the pupils’ speaking and 
writing activities on what they read. Reading may well be the core 
around which the other language-arts activities are centered for these 
pupils. 

Therapeutic Measures 

Success. Give the pupil the sense that he can succeed; provide activities 
not too easy and yet within his grasp. Praise him whenever possible; 
give tests and exercises on which he can receive passing marks. 

Security. Provide a sense of security by establishing routines repeated 
in the same pattern throughout the term. Make certain that the pupil 
knows where to look for the assignment on the board, what book to 
bring on a specific day of the week, how to arrange material in a note- 
book. 

Variety. Offer a variety of materials and of activities. Use a skillstext 
during one part of the week and a literature text during another. In- 
clude reading, speaking, listening, and writing in the same class period. 
In the course of the term use audio-visual aids, newspapers, magazines. 
While introducing this variety, avoid undermining the pupil’s security 
in his established routines; do not present too many new media in a 
short time. 
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Purpose. Set a purpose or a goal in relation to every task. Before pupils 
begin reading a selection, provide one or more thought-provoking ques- 
tions. When they read library books at home, have them prepare to 
present their reactions on a future occasion in class. 

Rapport. Be understanding, friendly, firm, calm. Maintain a pupil- 
teacher relationship based on recognition that gross misconduct my 
be a defense against being revealed as inadequate or may be a disguised 
plea for adult attention and help. Pupils with reading difficulti^ suffer 
from anxieties and emotional problems contributing to poor discipline. 
Self-confidence, security, and success are positive factors in this respect. 
(See pp. 86-94 of Getting Started in the Secondary School, Board of 
Education of the City of New York.) 

The Pupil Above Reading Level 

Intellectually, the gifted reader is above average in these respects: 
comprehension of abstract ideas, ability to generalize, organization of 
ideas, understanding of relationships, critical thinking, imaginative re- 
sponse, capacity for aesthetic appreciation. 

The characteristics of personality and attitude that the gifted stu- 
dent brings to bear in his reading are these: power of self-motivation, 
desire to work independently, capacity for self-criticism, tendency to 
question and challenge even to the point of being overcritical, impatience 
with routine assignments and with unduly slow or easy work, keenness 
of insist into literature and life, but also a tendency toward making 
premature generalizations. 

Provisions for Gifted Readers 

For average and above-average readers the class study of works 
read in common should be supplemented by reading of two or more 
books per term, with some provision for individual selection in accord- 
ance with interest. Above-level readers can read as many as four sup- 
plementary books in a term. 

Projects, reports, analyses of newspapers and magazines — such 
activities will give groups of more capable readers the stimulus to read 
extensively. When these pupils are engaged in class study of their read- 
ing materials, the teacher can emphasize critical and inferential skills 
whose development depends on intellectual and emotional maturity. 
Greater attention may also be given to vocabulary enrichment throu^ 
the study of etymology and similar tasks. 
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Reading clubs and other devices for motivation of reading and 
for use of library resources are worthwhile. If the school publishes a 
magazine or newspaper, the goal of publication of book reviews can be « 
set up. If feasible, too, building and operating a classroom library will 
help gifted pupils gain knowledge of books, enabling performance of 
these services anl functions: collecting and borrowing books, cata- 
loguing selections and works, writing blurbs, preparing book jackets, j 
and arranging thematic displays. j 

Other enrichment procedures may take the form of the broad-unit 
approach, of supplementary activities, or of enrichment through cone- 
lation with other subjects. Thus, in a broad-unit approach which begins 
with class study in common of a specific play, the subsequent develop- I 
ments may include individual students’ reading of other plays by the I 
same author, presentation of oral reports, dramatizations of scenes from I 
the various plays, panel discussions concerning technique, purpose, or 
content of the plays. In the study of Greek or Roman myths, supple- i 
mentary activities may include v/riting an “original myth,” creating a 
character sketch of a god or goddess, or providing a scientific explana- S 
tion of natural phenomena which formed the basis of an old myth. 
Correlation with otlier subjects can be achieved through such proce- ; 
dures as having a pupil play music related to a literary work which the 
class has studied, arranging for a boy to build a model of a stage set or 
of some object mentioned in a book, and inviting a student-artist to 
illustrate dramatic scenes from fiction or drama. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Raading in Grades 9-12 



A. ASSESSING NEEDS AND ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 

In Grades 9-12 rrovisicn must be made for students whose read- 
ing abilities range fiom those of the beginning reader to those of the 
graduate student workmg for an advanced degree. The high school 
teacher will find, consequently, that all of the material in this bulletin 
relating to Grades 5-8 will have relevance for instruction of some 
pupils and classes in Grades 9-12. Study of the suggestions in Chap- 
ters II and III, as well as of those in this chapter, is therefore recom- 
mended. 

Assessing pupil needs and status at this level requires the same 
procedures as in lower grades. See Section A of Chapter II. 

The programming of high school students to English classes should 
take into account their levels of reading skills. Even within classes or- 
ganized on a reading-grade basis, there are levels and degrees of ability 
that must be considered. Thus, limits must be placed on heterogeneity 
of English classes. The high school senior who remains uncertain of the 
meaning of such words as “lurch” and “taut” cannot function success- 
fully in the same class with the senior whose fa; norite authors are Gamus, 
Fitzgerald, and Thomas Wolfe. 

Classes for “average” readers will be heterogeneous to the extent 
that they may include students whose reading grades are approximately 
two years above or below expectancy. For students above that range 
honors cr elective classes are appropriate. For students below level by 
214 years or more, assignment to classes providing reading instruction 
in accordance with their needs is desirable. 

Those pupils who are beginning readers, or virtually so, should 
generally be assigned to classes other than those for students who are 
three or four years below level. Parallel scheduling of classes facilitates 
assignment and reassignment to provide for initial needs and for chang- 
ing status. 
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One high school’s successful experience with parallel classes is 
illusitrative. In the ninth year, for example, three classes for pupils below 
level in reading are scheduled during the first period of the day. F-ng li ah 
IRAl includes those freshmen who are reading below 4.5; English 
IRBl, those from 4.5 to 5.4; English IRCl, those from 5.5 to 6.4. 
Incoming students are programmed to these classes in accordance with 
iower-school records of reading grades and achievement. During the 
first school days in September all pupils in the three classes are given 
reading tests and arc immediately shifted from one class to the other 
as necessary. In practice, the students in the three classes are ranked 
as one group by reading grade; they are then programmed so that the 
three classes are approximately equal in size. The dividing line need 
not be maintained at 4.5 betw-ien the lower two classes or at 5.5 be- 
tween the upper two classes. Retesting, with resultant shifts of individual 
pupils, taxes place during the term as well as at the end of the term. 

As previously indicated for Grades 7-8, students seriously below 
level in reading will profit by being given two periods of English instruc- 
tion daily. Experience has shown that assigning two different teachers, 
rather than the same one for both periods, may be a rewarding practice. 

B. PLANNING THE PROGRAM IN FUNDAMENTAL SKILLS 

Developing Insights into the Reading Process 

In Grades 9-12 the basic insights into the reading process are the 
same and in the same areas as those mentioned for the lower grades: 
word-attack skills, enlarging vocabulary, getting and interpreting the 
meaning, work-study skills. For procedures to be used with on-level and 
above-level readers see the Scope and Sequence; for those to be used 
with nonreaders and low-level readers see the recommendations for 
dealing with such students, as presented in the methods sections of Chap- 
ters II and III. 

Those who are already functioning at or above the normal expec- 
tancy may receive most of this instruction in relation to, and in the 
course of, the study of literature. 

Extensive Reading 

In How to Increase Reading Ability Albert J. Harris cites a study 
of the median rates of reading as given in the norms of standardized 
reading tests; his tabulation shows, for the median test, a rate of 252 
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words per minute for the ninth year. Harris says, . . one may take 
the rate of 250 words per minute as a rough estimate of the normal 
rate of reading for high school students and adults. Anyone at those 
levels who reads comparatively easy material at a rate much slower than 
250 words per minute may be considered a slow reader.” He adds, “In 
reading light fiction or easy nonfiction, a rapid rate is highly advanta- 
geous. A superior adult reader should be able to go through material 
of this sort at a rate of at least 400 words per minute; rates as high as 
1400 words per minute have been reported, although such readers are 
extremely rare.” 

All high school English classes should receive instruction imple- 
menting the principle previously stated: other factors being equal, the 
more a student reads, the more he will improve in reading skill. Thus 
at the ninth-year level, since the “average” student can read 250 words 
per minute, his home reading assignment of fiction or other undemand- 
ing material may be a forty-minute stint of 10,000 words, or approxi- 
mately 25 pages where the page length is the fairly common one of 400 
words. At higher grade levels, assignments may be longer and students 
may be encouraged to read at more rapid rates. In making assignments, 
the teacher must, of course, take into account individual differences in 
pupils’ abilities and the varying demands of easy and difficult reading 
materials. 

During the course of a school year, average and above-average 
high school students may successfully read six books in common and 
eight books on an individualized basis — or more. The goals for those 
below level must be more modest, with due adjustment to limitations 
of individuals, groups, and classes. 

Even the most modest goals, however, shorM result in more read- 
ing than the two or three brief selections, totaling a few thousand words, 
which is sometimes offered as a weekly reading diet. Few factors can be 
more damaging to the growth of pupils’ reading skills. The teacher may, 
for instance, go beyond an overnight assignment of one short story of 
ten pages; he can instead assign two stories of twenty-five pages, using 
their related themes for comparative study in depth in the next day’s 
lesson. Or he can give pupils a week in which to read about 125 pages, 
including six or seven selections, on a single theme. 

Devoting an undue proportion of time to developing insights into 
the reading process may also be damaging when it interferes with exten- 
sive reading. “We have established hundreds of reading skills,” Isidore 
Levine states in The English Record, “and justify our separation of a 
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pupil from his book by insisting that these skills must be taught in the 
classroom before we can permit Johnny to read at some length by him- 
self.” A classroom program is self-defeating if it concentrates so much 
time and effort on direct teaching of skills as to come between the stu- 
dent and any book which is not a reading-skills text. A balanced pro- 
gram of intensive and extensive reading is essential. 

Reading Materials 

Students below level in reading will engage in wide reading of three 
types of material: reading-skills textbooks, easy-reading literature texts, 
and books secured individually from the library or from other sources. 
High school students on or above level, however, should give lesser 
attention to reading-skills textbooks and greater attention to the literary 
works studied in common and the supplementary books selected and 
enjoyed on an individual basis. 

Special consideration must be given to those high school students 
who are nonreaders or beginning readers. Since many of these youngsters 
have been unsuccessful in learning to read by means of the materials 
and methods used in past years, the solution to their problem may be 
sought through the newer linauistic approaches to reading. The attempt 
in such materials for beginning readers is to start by presenting words 
with a minimum of irregularities in phonemic-graphemic correspondence; 
i.e., in the correspondence of a sound and its spelling. Secondly, this 
approach leans heavily on conscious learning of syntactic patterns as an 
aid to reading. Because such textbooks for nonreaders at the high school 
level are not widely available, purchasers will find it rewarding to exam- 
ine books published for adults and others learning English as a second 
language. 

For students of all levels of reading ability the selection of reading 
materials appropriate to the capacities of the group is essential, although 
the precision of that selection need not be so fine when pupils are "eading 
on level in grades 9-12. The assignment of books to classes and indi- 
viduals should take into account the frustration level, the instructional 
reading level, and the independent reading level. A book is pitched at 
the student’s frustration level when he makes excessive errors in compre- 
hension and gives evidence of fear and anxiety: “Honestly, I kept read- 
ing it over and over and couldn’t understand it.” A book is at the instruc- 
tional reading level when the student can comprehend the major content 
even though he makes some errors or has some difficulty — and when he 
can come close to mastering it completely in class study with the teacher’s 
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preparation, motivation, and guidance. A book is at the independent 
reading level when the student can read it with ease and without a sense 
of needing help. Obviously, books at the frustration level should not be 
assigned those at the independent level should be recommended for 
individualized or supplementary reading. Care should be exercised to 
assure that books for study in depth are at the instructional level, chal- 
lenging enough to assure maximum growth without being frustrating. 

Evaluation and Diagnosis 

Diagnosis of reading disabilities is necessary for all students, and 
especially for those who are reading below level. The checklists provided 
for Grades 5-6 and 7-8 will serve this purpose. See Chapters II and III. 

Standardized reading tests will be administered to all students in 
designated grades in accordance with the citywide testing program. In 
addition, such tests should be administered periodically in reading-im- 
provement classes to determine students’ current status and to facilitate 
regrouping and reassignment to other classes. See the approved List of 
Tests for Grades K-12, Board of Education of the City of New York. 

The cautions expressed about use of these tests in lower grades also 
deserve consideration in the high school. Complete dependence on test 
results should not be operative in programming students to classes; 
teacher judgment, general scholastic achievement, and guidance findings 
should also function for that purpose. An important factor is the care 
exercised by the teacher in administering the test to assure maximum 
effort and to prevent cheating, copying, or guessing. Anything but the 
best of which he is capable will result in raising or lowering the student’s 
raw score and reading grade. 

An informal reading inventory may be made by sampling each of 
the following for any student suffering from reading disabilities: (a) 
the oral reading performance, (b) the silent reading performance, (c) 
listening capacity, and (d) ability to comprehend and to answer in his 
own words the teacher’s oral questions. By this means the teacher can 
detect students who should be referred for clinical help. 

Teaching Techniques and Procedures 

Expert teachers of reading have recommended useful procedures 
and techniques: 

Provide oral work. Linguists assert that the learner must have sounds, 
words, and sentence patterns in his speaking-and-listening 
vocabulary before he can decode the printed symbols for them. 
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Reinforce reading skills by all other language arts activities. Written 
work, study of grammatical structures, vocabulary, and spelling 
activities — these have a reciprocal relationship with the acqui- 
sition of reading skills. 

Include some oral reading in lessons for both poor and good readers. 

As the student reads orally, his teacher can note and provide 
help in the case of nonrecognition of words, unfamiliar vocabu- 
lary, obvious lack of comprehension, and faulty interpretation. 
Through oral reading, too, the student can be taught to use 
proper pitch, pause, and stress, which according to linguists 
must also be supplied mentally for complete understanding 
when one reads silently. An undue amount of oral reading 
will, of course, preempt the place of silent reading, which is 
the more important skill area, being the kind of reading that 
me St people do most often. Nonreaders and beginning readers 
must do much oral reading, and more expert readers should 
do a decreasing amount as they go on to higher reading levels. 

Place emphasis on vocabulary acquisition. Include: structural anal- 
ysis for a more sophisticated knowledge of prefixes, roots, and 
suffixes; phonetic analysis for clues lO pronunciation; etymol- 
ogy for word meanings and language knowledge; dictionary 
skills for pronunciation, for meanings of unknown words, and 
for more precise meanings of words learned in context; detec- 
tion of context clues for continuous enrichment of vocabulary. 

Use vocabulary-building devices. 

Encourage personal lists: “New Words Learned This Term.” 

Have students define words in connection with reading assignments, 
giving page numbers and requiring definitions which fit the 
context. 

On vocabulary tests ask for the meaning of a word as it is used in a 
particular phrase or sentence. Point out that a word may have 
several r.^anings: not just anyone will do. 

Motivate intere'^t for weaker students by having them provide orig- 
inal drawings or other illustrations for words studied. 

Have pupils change the meaning of a sentence by substituting anto- 
nyms for specific words. 

Encourage the study of derivation and the unearthing of interesting 
word origins. 
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Provide purpose for the reading experience: solving a challenging per- 
sonal or social problem, modifying views on an issue, deciding 
on a course of action, adopting a more logical line of reason- 
ing, obtaining information on an interesting topic, understand- 
ing people and real-life situations. 

Motivate interest in reading. 

Present to the class the basic conflict in a story; then have the story 
read to find out how the conflict is resolved. 

Tell a little of the beginning of a story. After having students guess 
“how it will turn out,” invite them to check their conjectures 
by reading the story. 

Develop a discussion of a question of strong interest to adolescents 
and invite reading for the author’s answers. 

Use the audio-visual aid to build student background and interest, but 
not as a substitute for the printed word. 

The chalkboard is the handiest and, often, the most effective aid. 
Thus, for example, one device is to draw a circle on the board 
and to ask what it represents. After a variety of responses the 
teacher sketches a glove and a baseball bat alongside, leading 
the class to conclude that this particular circle is a ball. Thus 
the students are led to the concept that just as the other clues 
give specific meaning to the circle in the sketch, so the clues 
of related words and phrases in context give specific meaning 
to a word. 

Flash card exercises may be used for developing word recognition 
and perceptual speed of poor readers. 

Vocabulary building is aided when students copy dictionary entries 
on individual cards for subsequent testing of themselves and 
others. 

Tape recordings can demonstrate the importance of pitch, pause, 
and stress in reading for meaning. Brief, ct'^cfully selected 
paragraphs should be used for individual performance with 
subsequent playback. 

The newspaper or the telephone book can be the means of provid- 
ing practice in scanning for specific information. 

Graphs of scores on the test exercises incorporated in some texts 
may be posted on bulletin boards to spur interest in making 
progress. 
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Have some book reports given as talks to advertise the books to the rest 
of the class. 

Invite reactions to reading in various modes of expression and media: 
dramatization, pantomime, role-playing, choral reading, clay 
modeling, or making drawings of pictures evoked by what is 
read. These should not, however, take away undue time fron* 
reading or becoming substitutes for reading. 

Make optimum use of time, and provide for saturation reading by slower 
pupils through organizing their other imguage arts activities 
around the subject matter in reading materials. Good readers 
who can and will do much reading at home will have more 
class time for speaking, listening, writing, and language activi- 
ties not directly related to their reading. Very reluctant readers 
may have to do much of their conposition work and other 
English activities in relation to the materials read in class. 
Students of the latter type may, for example, follow up the 
reading of a selection by writing a paragraph on the topic: 
“Why do you think the father was right or wrong in the way 
that he handled his son?” 

Basic Patterns for Lessons in Reading Skills 

As stated in the previous chapter, two types of lessons deal with 
the direct teaching of reading skills. In one type primary attention is 
given to the content of the reading material and to general comprehen- 
sion and interpretation, while secondary attention is given to the develop- 
ment of one or more specific reading skills related to the passage being 
studied. For the handling of this kind of lesson see the patterns and 
plans in Chapters II and V of the Literature Strand. As students examine 
specific passages in the course of such a lesson, the teacher takes advan- 
tage of the opportunity to teach a related reading skill. The skills and 
teaching suggestions suggested in the Scope and Sequence should be 
employed for this purpose. 

In the other type of lesson the focus is on the teaching of a par- 
ticular reading skill. See the pattern of that lesson as described in Section 
B of Chapter III. Also, a sample lesson for the high school pupil below 
level in reading appears in later pages of this chapter. 

C. THE SCOPE AND SEOUENCE OF READING SKILLS 

The skills taught in previous grades are extended and refined in 
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Grades 9-12. They are, of course, presented so as to maintain the rela- 
tionship of skills lessons to the major objective of fostering a love of 
reading. Illustrative lessons in Chapter III of the Literature Strand show 
how to integrate in literature study the specific skills covered in this 
scope and sequence. For example, the Thematic Unit Young People 
Face the World” includes a lesson making use of the library skills in 
the study of a novel. The same unit incorporates a lesson on the short 
story “Sixteen,” integrating the skills of drawing inferences from the 
title of a selection, finding specific details, interpreting figurative lan- 
guage, scanning for specific mformation, and developing awareness of 

point of view. 

Teach each of the following skills by — 

—devoting entire lessons to development of insight and to 
practice of the skill 

devoting parts of lessons in literature and other areas to 

incidental instruction in the skill. 

Adjust instruction to individual needs by — 

concentrating on the skills in this chapter for students who 

are on or above grade level in reading 
—teaching skhls listed in the previous chapter to students 
below grade level. 

Adjust instruction according to the nature of the learning process 
so that — 

-teaching of the same skill is repeated in an upward spiral 
of review and development from grade to grade 
concentration on the skills listed for Grades 9 - 12 is accom- 
panied by alertness to opportunities for teaching or 
reviewing other skills. 



GRADE 9 

Developing Word Power 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

Aim 

To learn those prefixes, roots, and suffixes that have fairly fixed, 
unvarying meanings. (Although it is questionable whether intensive work 
on prefixes, roots, and suffixes has very great value in vocabulary devel- 
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opment, some justification exists for limited concentration on those forms 
that have fairly fixed unvarying meanings. Through this study, too, 
pupils gain understanding of how words and languages develop.) 
Teaching Suggestions 

1. Aim for knowledge of such word elements as these: un-, il-, ir-, im-, 
en-, -able, -ible, -jul, -ous, -ose, scrib, script, ced, cess, ceed, cur, 
curr, cours, curs, spec, sped, hydro, phobia, scope, equi, omni, centr. 

2. Present word-study exercises involving words used illustratively in 
context. Have pupils do research in dictionaries. Utilize exercises in 
language-arts textbooks. 

ABBREVIATIONS AS CONTEXT CLUES 

Aim 

To learn that the abbreviations i.e., e.g., and viz. often signal defini- 
tions or explanations of words in the preceding text. 

Teaching Suggestions 

After pupils have learned the meanings of the three abbreviations, 
they can be led to deduce the definitions of words as in the following 
sentences. 

1. The report will be based on three popular periodicals; i.e.. Seventeen, 
Popular Science, and Reader’s Digest. (Periodicals will be recog- 
nized as magazines.) 

2. This unusual recording presents only discordant sounds; e.g., the 
Jangling of tinny bells, the braying of donkeys, the shouts of rusty- 
voiced peddlers. (Deduction: discordant sounds are harsh or un- 
pleasant ones.) 

3. This court tries people who are accused of felonies; viz., burglary, 
robbery, extortion, and fraud. (Once pupils have made an initial 
deduction that the word felonies means serious crimes, they will have 
to turn to the dictionary if they want a precise legal definition.) 

LITERARY ALLUSIONS 
Aim 

To learn to track down the meanings of allusions by resorting to 
footnotes, glossary, dictionary, encyclopedia, or special reference works. 
(This can aid comprehension, expand vocabulary, and enlarge appre- 
ciation of our literary heritage.) 
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Teaching Suggestions 

1. When students read such a poem as Poe’s “To Helen,” have them 
become familiar with the references in these allusions: Nicaean, 
Naiad, hyacinth. Psyche. 

2. Call pupils’ attention to allusions that have become part of the lan- 
guage. 

a. He met his Waterloo. 

j b. The President’s odyssey was featured in the headlines. 

I c. That was his Achilles’ heel. 

j 

i 

Getting ttie Meaning 

INTERPRETING TYPOGRAPHICAL CLUES TO MEANING 
Aim 

To learn why the author uses italics, boldface type, quotation marks, 
and the like. (The student sometimes overlooks the meaning signals 
they provide.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Select a variety of materials from social studies, science, and litera- 
ture textbooks that illustrate the use of special typographical devices. 
Elicit from students the reason for each type of usage. 

2. Seize opportunities in studying literature to analyze with the class 
the effect on meaning, for example, of the italics for through and the 
quotation marks for “style” in this quotation from Tom Sav/yer: 

The old lady pulled her spectacles down and looked over them 
about the room; then put tLc:m up and looked out under them. She 
seldom or never looked through them for so small a thing as a boy; 
they were her state pair, the pride of her heart, and were built for 
“style,” not service. . . . 

ORGANIZATION OF A PARAGRAPH: REASONS OR PROOF 

Aim 

To give attention, both in reading and writing, to the paragraph 
in which the main idea is an opinion or argument and in which the sup- 
porting details are reasons or proof. (Build on knowledge of organiza- 
tion of the paragraph gained in lower grades.) 
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Teaching Suggestions 

Have the class analyze the following paragraph to determine how 
it is organized. Ask which sentences state an opinion and which sen- 
tences supply reasons or proof in support of that opinion. 

The Puritans were a strict and solemn people. They cast a 
pall on the unrestrained merriment of Restoration England, and 
they molded the standards of conduct in the New World for gen- 
erations. Their children were not allowed to play on Sunday, nor 
were adults allowed to dance. They had a law against card playing 
and theater going. Laws forbade Puritans to wear belts, hat bands, 
gold or silver girdles, and ornaments of any sort. “Puritanical” is 
the word we still use to describe people who follow strict rules of 
beha\ior. 

Interpreting the Meaning 

APPRECiATiNG FIGURES OF SPEECH 

To learn the followi’^g figures of speech: simile, a comparison of 
two unlike objects with like or as expressed; metaphor, an implied com- 
parison without use of like or as; personification, treatment of an inani- 
mate object or an abstract idea as if it were human; hyperbole, deliberate 
use of exaggeration for poetic effect; metonymy, substitution of the name 
of one thing for another associated with it, as in the British use of 
“crown” for “king”; synecdoche, use of the whole for the part or the 
part for the whole, as in “twenty sail in the harbor” for “twenty ships. . . .” 
(Nomenclature should not be stressed, but the above figures of speech 
should be appreciated as students come upon them in literary context.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Have pupils examine the following similes and metaphors, explain- 
ing why each is appropriate. Then have them convert the metaphors 
into similes and the similes into metaphors. 

a. He was “quick on his feet as a running deer.” 

(“Ballad of William Sycamore”) 

b. “When I grew tall as the Indian corn” 

c. “A girl like a Salem Clipper” 

d. “The father was steel, and the mother was stone.” 

2. As the class encounters figures of speech in selections being read, 
have students analyze the author’s intent in using them and the 
reader’s reaction on encountering them. 
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R£eQGNiZING SLANTING AND USE OF LOADED WORDS 

Aim 

To learn that a one-sided, partisan piece of writing need not in- 
volve a lack of integrity, but that it should be recognized for what it is. 
(Pupils may invest the printed word with more integrity and authority 
than it sometimes deserves. Younger readers should gain insight into the 
possibility of partisanship, bias, or even unreliability in printed mate- 
rials.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Juxtapose editorials on the same topic from publications of o^osiug 
philosophies. 

2. Compare the pro and con letters-to-the-editor in Time, Life, Saturday 
Review, or Saturday Evening Post. 

3. If the newspapers report an event at which pupils were themselves 
present, the class will have a rare opportunity to compare their own 
impressions with the news reports. 

4. Evaluate valid and invalid advertising claims. Discuss “Caveat 
emptor.” 

5. Develop awareness that an author may slant his writing through a 
variety of devices: unrepresentative examples or emphases, omis- 
sions, evasions, deliberate distortions, emotionally loaded words and 
expressions. Of course, though pupils should be on guard against 
being taken in by slanting, they should not jump to the conclusion 
that everything they read is unreliable. For additional discussion 
see the Language Strand. 

STIMULATING IMAGINATIVE RESPONSE THROUGH VISUALIZATION 

AiM' 

To make the student aware of the functional relationship of descrip- 
tion to the author’s main purpose wherever visualization is crucial to an 
understanding of a story or play. 

Teaching Suggestions 
Have pupils do the following: 

1. Draw an informal but accurate sketch or diagram showing approxi- 

J mate placement of all the properties mentioned by the writer of a 
play in describing his setting. 
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2. Select appropriate dialogue from the play that the class is reading, 
and have pupils describe both the facial expression and the tone of 
voice of the person who speaks these lines. 

3. Read the opening paragraph or two of a short story, and discuss 
what may be concluded about the following: where the story takes 
place, what the time and season are, what mood the writer wishes to 
evoke. 

USING INSIGHTS FROM READING TO MODIFY VALUES. OUTLOOKS. AND OPINIONS 

Aim 

To learn that what is being read can, in some cases, have applica- 
tion for everyday living. (Wherever possible, and always with due recog- 
nition of the fact that most literature does not have didactic aims, the 
teacher should call for application of what is being read to new situations 
that may arise or to situations that are already true in the reader’s life 
and environment.) 

Teaching vSuggestions 

1. Books or plays, like The Diary of Anne Frank, ought to give students 
understanding of political and social currents in the world today, of 
thoughts and feelings of different age groups, of the impact of a 
radically altered way of life. 

2. A work like “The Perfect Tribute” deepens the admiration for, and 
motivates emulation of, famous persons and characters. 

3. Encouragement toward faith in one’s convictions is sn important 
concomitant of reading a biography such as Louis Pasteur, Knight 
of the Laboratory by Francis Benz. 

4. Respect fcr differences in creed, race, and nationality is promoted 
by a novel such as All-American by John Tunis. 

5. Books of the character of Singing Tree by Kate Seredy and Man of 
Molokai by Ann Roos serve to advance the recognition of the value 
and dignity of human beings. 

Work-Study Skills 

APPRAISING VALIDITY OF SOURCE MATERIAL 

Aim 

To appraise the values of source materials which have been used 
or examined closely. 
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Teaching Suggestions 

Work out cooperatively with the class criteria for evaluation such 
as these: 

1. Does the author maintain a reasonable, scholarly tone throughout? 

2. What evidence is there that the author knows intimately what he is 
writing about? 

3. To what extent does the writer avoid the use of slanted or emotion- 
ally charged words? 

4. Is the organization logical and clearly developed? 

5. Are the conclusions drawn by the writer related logically to the facts 
and supporting details presented? 

RECOGNIZING PURPOSES AND USES OF PARTS OF A BOOK: 

INTRODUCTION, FOOTNOTES, BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Aim •' 

To develop further the knowledge of parts of a book gained in 
earlier grades. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Plan to use specific textbooks in pupils’ possession as a basis for a 
lesson on the following: 

1. Title page, copyright page, table of contents, index, glossary, appen- 
dix, frontispiece, jacket, lists of maps and other aids — ^these may be 
reviewed to refresh and reinforce the instruction given in Grade 8. 

2. These additional elements should be presented: 

a. Introduction, foreword, preface: What help is provided? What 
value exists in the publisher’s having someone other than the 
author write a foreword? 

b. Footnotes: How is the reader’s attention directed to the foot- 
notes? What type of information is given? Why is it important 
for an author to cite his sources? 

c. Bibliography: What help is given the reader? What is the arrange- 
ment? Why do you think this format is followed? 



ORIENTATION TO THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 



Aim 

To refresh and enlarge the general orientation to the library given 
in Grade 5. 
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Teaching Suggestions .u r- ^ 

See “Orientation to the Library” in Grade 5 and Usmg &e M 
Cataloaue” in Grade 7 for procedures. Greater tamilianty with the 
^wey^cimal System should be a goal, the principle struetore of 
the classmcations being understood but not memon^. | 

ments requiring pupUs to locate materials without the hbrarian help. 

USING LIBRARY RESOURCES; DICTIONARIES 

Aim £c 

To explore the dictionary resources which the library has to offer. 

Teaching Suggestions 

During a library orientation lesson familiarize students with th 
conten." and arrangeLn. of the unabridged dictionary, ‘he rW 
dictionary, the thesaurus, and the dictionary of synonyms. If library 
has other specialized dictionaries, have pupUs examme these too. 

m«u m, •m«i mi 

To gain information about the services offered by the pubUc Ubrary 
and the school library. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Work with Ubrarians in familiarizing pupils with the atove-named 
faculties and services. Check with librarians in advance before sendmg 
large numbers of students to learn about or to take advantage o speci 
oSrEven lor an assignment given to three classy to secum supple- 
mental books of a given type, inquire mto the availabdity of 100 
more copies of that kind of literary work. 



GRADE 10 



Developing Word Power 

STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS COMBINED WITH CONTEXT CLUES 



Aim 

To obtain further instruction in the use 



and meaning of word com- 
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ponents: combining forms, roots, prefixes, suffixes, inflectional endings. 
(Build on instruction in structural analysis in previous grades to train 
pupils to combine the attack on an unfamiliar word through structural 
analysis with the effort to unlock meaning through context clues.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

As words appear in the reading context, analyze them with the class. 

1. “He rented a semifurnished room and added a chair and table of his 
own.” From context what is the meaning of semifurnished? What is 
the meaning of the prefix semi? 

2. “Since a dog’s sense of hearing is more highly developed than ours, 
he can hear s^ounds inaudible to us.” From context what is the mean- 
ing of inaudible? Of in, aud, ible? (To help pupils with the meaning 
of aud, supply other illustrative words: audio-visual, audition, audi- 
torium.) 

GENERAL CONTEXT CLUES 

Aim 

To reinforce previous training in unlocking meanings of unfamiliar 
words by context clues of a general nature: those that provide a defini- 
tion; those that restate the meaning of a word, with or without signal 
words or punctuation marks; those that give examples; those that are 
modifiers of the unknown word. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Use the literature being studied, directing attention to unfamiliar 
words whose meanings may be inferred from one of the context clues 
mentioned above. For each word have the class pinpoint the nature of 
the context clue so that students become thoroughly aware of the specific 
key unlocking the word meaning. In addition, use the lessons on getting 
meaning from context in language arts textbooks. 

FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 

Aim 

To gain awareness of how borrowing from other languages helps in 
vocabulary building. (English has become enriched by borrowings from 
virtually every recorded, civilized tongue. Thus the study of language 
broadens horizons, giving youngsters a sense of interrelationship with 
other peoples and their language.) 
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Teaching Suggestions 

1. Encourage students to bring to class newspaper examples of foreign 
words and phrases that are becoming part of our language. 

2. Familiarize pupils with the resources for looking up meanings of 
foreign words encountered in reading: foreign language dictionaries 
and English dictionaries. To demonstrate the inclusion of foreign 
words in the more comprehensive dictionaries, have students look 
up such words as de rigeur, lycee, and ars poetica. 

3. Have pupils collect words derived from a single foreign language, 
as in words from French: chauffeur, chic, coiffeur, filet mignon. 

\ 

\ 

NEW COINAGES | 

Aim i 

To build vocabulary by developing alertness to the growth of lan- 
guage through newly coined words. 

.1 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Bring to students’ attention that new words may be descriptive 
{radar = radio ^/etecting and ranging); or logical and descriptive 
(hairdo); or structurally developed with combining fonns, roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes (television). 

2. Invite pupils to collect examples of new coinages, and display them. 

IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS ' 

Aim 

To aid comprehension by developing consciousness of the nature 

of idioms. (Idiomatic expressions, being figurative or allusive, should 

not be taken too literally.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Idiomatic expressions may be studied in these ways: 

1. Analyzing figurative meaning, as of hit the nail on the head. 

2. Doing research on origin, as in tracing by the skin of my teeth to 
Job’s cry: “. . . I am escaped with the skin of my teeth.” 

3. Comparing the effect of idiom and of ordinary language, as in bury 
the hatchet and stop fighting with one another. 
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EUPHEMISMS 

Aim 

To aid comprehension by developing awareness of the subtlety of 
language created by the figurative, evasive, ironic, or ambiguous nature 
and purpose of euphemisms. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Teach the etymology of the word euphemism from the Greek, eu = 
well, phanai = to speak) so that pupils will understand our habit 
of substituting “an agreeable or inoffensive word or expression for 
one that is harsh, indelicate, or otherwise unpleasant or taboo.” 

2. Give examples such as “telling stories” for “lying” and “passing 
away” for “dying.” Elicit other illustrations from the class. Discuss 
the virtues and defects of euphemisms. 

3. Invite pupils to collect examples in their reading. 

interpreting the Meaning 

AWARENESS OF TONE 

Aim 

To develop sensitivity to tone in a literary selection. (In line with 
his purpose an author adopts a specific tone toward his subject. Sensi- 
tivity to tone is crucial in appreciating the tongue-in-cheek attitude of an 
essayist, the deadpan humor of a satirical novelist, and many other 
nuances of creative writers.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Lead students to understand that the words a writer uses, the way 
he begins, his particular selectivity of details, the OTder of his presenta- 
tion are all clues to his tone. For literary passages like the following, ask 
students to find and interpret the words or expressions revealing the 
author’s attitude. 

“When his boat blew up at last, it diffused a tranquil content- 
ment among us such as we had not known for months. But when 
he came home the next week, alive, renowned, and appeared in 
church all battered up and bandaged, a shining hero, stared at and 
wondered over by everybody, it seemed to us that the partiality of 
Providence for an undeserving reptile had reached a point where it 
was open to criticism.” 

— Mark Twain, Old Times on the Mississippi 
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POINT OF VIEW 
Aim 

To recognize the point of view in a literary selection. (The point of 
view in a literary work is used to enhance or implement the auAor s 
purpose. Recognizing the point of view can be crucial, particularly if the 
author uses a narrator or a protagonist whose attitudes he does not share. 
The reader of Gulliver's Travels must constantly be aware of the nature 
and limitations of Gulliver’s opinions; he must know when Gulliver does 
and does not speak for Swift.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. The student should learn to ask himself: Is the entire story told from 
one person’s point of view? Does the point of view shift? Is the point 
of view impersonal? Is it that of the omniscient reporter? 

2. Select illustrative opening paragraphs of stories, articles, and essays. 
Have students identify the point of view, finding specific details that 

serve as clues. 

3. When teaching such a story as Poe’s “Tell-Tale Heart,” ask why the 
point of view is more effective than another that might have been 
used: the author’s, the victim’s, a policeman’s. 

DRAWING INFERENCES IN FICTION AND DRAMA 
Aim 

To develop further insights into how to draw inferences about char- 
acter and characterizations. (Build on instruction given in Grades 5, 7, 
and 8.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Teach students the various ways by which authors provide clues to 
the nature of the characters they have created. The reader need do no 
detective wo k when the author gives a forthright description of the char- 
acter, but the reader must draw inferences when the author proceeds 

indirectly. 

1. The character acts in particularly significant or characteristic ways. 
Sooner or later the villain kicks the dog. 

2. The character says particularly significant things: “That mangy cur 

tried to bite me.” 

3. One character speaks about another. “That poor little animal was 
just trying to get out of his way.” 
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DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN FACT AND OPINION 

Aim 

To learn to distinguish between fact and opinion. (Without the tools 
for distinguishing between fact and opinion, the pupil, or later the adult 
and voting citizen, lacks the means for making choices and decisions re- 
garding proposals and programs about which he reads.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Students need to be trained in the following specific skills: 

a. Recognizing stock expressions (e.g., “They say that. . .” or “its 
known that. . which frequently indicate opinion rather than 
fact 

b. Checking to see whether conclusions or generalizations are sup- 
ported by adequate evidence 

c. Recognizing shortcomings of statements that cannot be verified 

d. Recognizing and questioning generalizations, especially those that 
are the result of faulty logic 

e. Recognizing the devices used to slant statements 

2. Present to students some criteria for judging whether or not a state- 
ment is fact. 

a. Can it be proved or demonstrated as truth or fact? 

b. Can it be observed in practice or operation? 

c. Can it be verified by witnesses, manuscripts, or documents? 

d. Is the language clear and objective? 

3. Use student compositions, newspaper materials, or essays in textbook 
collections for class practice in applying the above. 



Work-Study Skills 

ADJUSTING READING RATE TO PURPOSE AND CONTENT 
Aim 

To learn that one can and should consciously slow down or speed 
up to meet the reading situation. (The purpose intended by the reader 
and the nature and content of the materials should govern the reading 
rate. Some students err in reading everything rapidly at a pace suited to 
light fiction; others read all types of material at a slow pace suited to 
study of a difficult physics textbook.) 
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Teaching Suggestions 

1. Lead the class to consider the purpose and the nature of reading that 
should be rapid and of reading that should be slow. A-though no 
strict rule of thumb can be given, a general principle can be estab- 
lished, calling for a slower rate for close study and retention of diffi- 
cult materials, such as technical books, and a faster rate for absorb- 
ing and enjoying less demanding materials, such as fiction and much 
narrative and Journalistic writing. Discuss the following: 

a. How should a person’s reading rate differ in reading short stories, 
novels, or plays and in reading poetry, essays, history, or science 
and mathematics materials? 

b. How should the reading rate differ in reading for relaxation and 
in reading for close study and memorization? 

c. Even in the case of fiction, which may be read relatively quickly, 
different books deserve different rates. If you have read My 
Friend Flicka and The Yearling, which would you say calls for a 
slower rate? (The Yearling, because of greater subtlety and 

depth) 

2 The newspaper is an excellent means of illustrating techniques for 
adjusting rate of reading, if the class can be provided with copies of 

the same issue. 

a Let us find out how much you can learn rapidly about the im- 
portant happenings of the day. You will be allowed only two 
minutes to skim today’s newspaper. Read only the main headings 
and subheadings of as many pages as you can in the time al- 
lotted. (Call time and administer an informal oral quiz.) 
b A good newspaper usually has a section that summarizes tho 
highlights of the day’s happenings. When you are pressed for 
time or when you wish to remember better what you have read, 
glance at the news summaries and read rapidly. Take four m.in- 
utes to read this section of your newspaper. (Call time and ad- 
minister a notebook identification quiz.) 
c. For those who need to read “on the run,” newspaper style is a 
big help. The lead paragraph of a news article quicki^,- establishes 
the five W’s (Who, What, When, Where, Why). Let us find out 
how much you can learn from reading only the lead paragraphs 
of several articles. Use the following articles only and take no 
more than five minutes. (Specify five articles and call time. Ad- 
minister a quiz.) 
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3. Select a fairly difficult passage from a social studies or science text- 
book. Announce that the class is going to conduct an experiment 
with two different types of reading of the same material. The first 
involves skimming; the second involves slower, more intensive read- 
ing. Begin with the first type, strictly timed for two minutes. Call 
time and administer a detailed quiz. Next call for more careful read- 
ing of a selection of comparable length and complexity, allowing a 
generous amount of time. Administer a quiz. Compare the results on 
the first reading with those on the second. Ask the class to formulate 
conclusions. 

EXPLORING MAGAZINES 
Aim 

To explore some worthwhile magazines. (Introducing young people 
to worthwhile magazines widens their horizons and guides them away 
from the less worthy publications ^ivailable on the newsstands.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. The school librarian will furnish a list of magazines which the library 
receives. Introduce students to these magazines in the library or, us- 
ing borrowed copies, in the classroom. Pool class knowledge of these 
publications to classify them initially by purpose or function. 

2. Arrange for a subsequent series of oral reports on individual maga- 
zines by one, two, or three students speaking on each. Have such 
items as the following included: title, date of issue, volume number, 
frequency of publication, price per issue or by subscription, nature 
of contents, readership for whom magazine seems intended, propor- 
tion of advertising material to other content, appearance, and read- 
ability. Ask pupil reporters to read one or two brief passages that 
made an especially forceful or favorable impression; and, finally, to 
evaluate the features and qualities making the magazine worthwhile 
or not worthwhile. 

3. See Section B of Chapter IX in the Literature Strand. 

USING THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Aim 

To explore the encyclopedia and to learn how to find information 
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in it. (Build on previous familiarity with the encyclopedia, as in Grade 
5.) 



Teaching Suggestions 

Plan a lesson, to take place in the library, on the resources of the 
available encyclopedias. Follow up with assignments to use an encyclo- 
pedia for research related to other current class work. This may simply 
take the form of individual questions on slips distributed to pupils, their 
findings being discussed in class next day. Coverage of the lesson may 
include items below. 

1. Recognition of the encyclopedia as dealing with facts about impor- 
tant places, people, things, ideas: in the encyclopedia — a history of 
Greek architecture, a biography of Marian Anderson, an account of 
earth satellites; not in the encyclopedia — the definitions of ordinary 
words (dictionary), a listing of current members of the Senate (al- 
manac), an opinion on whether the United States should have a 
woman as President (not factual) 

2. Arrangement of material: alphabetical, listing persons by last name 
and places by first word; guide letters on bindings for topics in the 
various volumes; guide words at the top of a page for first and last 
topics on that page; cross references as directions for finding further 
information elsewhere 

3. Index: separate volume for index of a set; arrangement of index; 
meaning of index entry as regards volume and page; subtopics under 
main entries 

4. Visual aids: use of maps, charts, diagrams, illustrations 

5. Limitations regarding recency of information: importance of date of 
publication; value of supplements issued by some publishers 

6. Types of encyclopedias: general information; specialized fields, as in 
encyclopedias of music or medicine; sets vs. one-volume enc5Tclo- 
pedias 



USING LIBRARY RESOURCES: BOOKS, AUTHORS, ALLUSIONS, ANO QUOTATIONS 



To become acquainted with resource materials related to literature. 
(These should be introduced by a library visit, together with a plankM 
lesson.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Give students the opportunity to examine and to learn the value of 



Aim 
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such volumes as these: Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Benets 
The Reader’s Encyclopedia, Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, Granger’s 
Index to Poetry, Hart’s Oxford Companion to American Literature, and 
Harvey’s Oxford Companion to English Literature. 



GRADE 11 

Getting the Meaning 

GRASPING RELEVANCY OR IRRELEVANCY 

Aim 

To determine the relevancy of materials to the problem, question, 
or issue at hand. (In reading any material, the student must be able to 
perceive the relevant and the irrelevant in an author’s presentation.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Student compositions provide good practice materials for spotting 
irrelevancies, but even professional writing may be a proper basis for 
improving students’ skill in this area. Alert pupils to both the unintended 
and the intended irrelevancy. In the latter category is the evasive feint of 
the writer who, unable to shake his opponent’s arguments, attacks the 
opponent himself, his associations, and his beliefs on other matters. 

Interpreting the Meaning 

RECOGNIZING PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 

Aim 

To learn to recognize propaganda techniques. (For this skill and 
for the following five skills in Grade 1 1, build on instruction given in 
Grades 9 and 10. In this grade, work for more precise recognition of 
propaganda techniques. Propaganda may be good or bad, and its devices 
may be worthy or unworthy. Skill in this reading area is important for 
responsible and enlightened citizenship. See language arts textbooks for 
exercises.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Introduce students to the propaganda devices listed below. Then 
discuss how reasoning, factual evidence, authoritative opinion, observa- 
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tion, and experience . on support arguments validly. Language arts text- 
books furnish exercise materials. 

1. Name calling: “well-meaning incompetent”; “do-gooder” 

2. Glittering generality: “Ours is the party of the people.” 

3. Transfer: the restaurant serving “home-cooked meals” or “home- 
baked products” 

4. Testimonial: “George Washington slept here.” 

5. Plain folks: “Fm one of you folks, born and raised in these moun- 
tains.” 

6. Snob appeal: Flattery of the appeal “for the man who has everything” 

7. Bandwagon: “This is the latest. Everybody is doing it.” 

8. The big lie: North Marlboro, while invading South Marlboro, says, 
“South Marlboro is attacking us.” 

WEIGHING EVIDENCE 

Aim 

To become alert to flaws in evidence and to lack of objectivity. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Language arts textbooks provide materials for insights and practice. 

Literature texts afford opportunities to examine characters’ statements 

and arguments for their faulty presentation or weighing of evidence. 

Alert pupils to the following: 

1. Incomplete truth: “The review said that it’s devastating.” (Complete 
truth: “devastating in its dullness.”) 

2. Unsupported statement: “It is well known that. . .” “Scientists 
agree. . .” 

3. Unverified statement: “Nine out of ten teen-agers express ap- 
proval. . .” 

4. Unrepresentative sample: “People in New York State favor higher 
subway faies to avoid subsidies.” (True, but what is the consensus 
of the New York City people most affected by the fares?) 

5. Faulty interpretation: “Isii’t it appalling that half the students in the 
United States are below average on standardized reading tests?” (By 
definition, the median is the point at which half are above and half 
are below. ) 

6. Insufficient evidence: “An assassin attacked the Prime Minister. The 
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people are rising against the government.” (One example or a few 
will not support a conclusion about a large number.) 

RECOGNIZING FALLACIES IN LOGIC 
Aim 

To learn to recognize faulty logic. (Faulty logic may be used with 
or without premeditation, consciously or unconsciously. The perceptive 
reader recognizes both kinds.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Use materials in language-skills texts or in literary works to develop 
recognition of the items below. Stuart Chase, in Guides to Straight 
Thinking, has identified these and other flaws in logic. 

1. Cause and effect: If B occurs after A, then A must have caused B. 
Astrology, human and animal sacrifice, and many advertising claims 
have been based on this fallacy. (Note that A and B may be related 
to an extent . ) 

2. False analogies: Exaggerating similarities or ignoring differences be- 
tween things is involved. “What good is putting up a line of radar 
stations around the country when the Great Wall of China and the 
Maginot Line didn’t work!” 

3. Arguing in circles: “It must be true because it says so itself.” Ask 
Author X: “W hat proof have you that flying saucers landed in Cali- 
fornia?” He r(5plies, “Author Y says so.” When you ask Author Y 
for his proof, he declares, “Author X confirms it.” 

4. Opposing extremes: This involves assuming or insisting that “there 
are only two s des to a question.” 

5. Guilt by association: Someone is assumed to be guilty because of his 
physical, temporal, spatial, verbal, or family associations or relation- 
ships. 

ARRIVING AT CONCLUSIONS 

Aim 

To learn to follow a process of logical thinking by evaluating and 
placing details in their significant relationships in order to arrive at a 
conclusion. (Arriving at conclusions differs from drawing inferences. In 
the latter the pupil deduces what the author means although it has mere- 
ly been hinted at, suggested, or implied; the student “reads between the 
lines.”) 
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Teaching Suggestions 

Lead students to go beyond getting the meaning of a selection; en- 
courage them to draw justifiable conclusions. For example, the following 
paragraph has, as its main idea, the thought that responsibility for de- 
linquency does not rest on youth alone, but the conclusion to be drawn 
goes beyond that concept. 

Delinquency cannot be blamed completely on the youth of a 
nation. Youth grows up in an environment created by the adult 
community. If parents act at cross-purposes and constantly wrangle, 
confusion will stem from the home. If those in the larger community 
preach honesty, yet seek ways of evading full income tax payment, 
foundation values are shaken for those growing up. Divided and 
ill-supported values are not conducive to molding sound young men 
and women. The adult community cannot pass judgment on youth 
while its own approach to ethics and morality leaves much to be 
desired. 

Which statement below represents a reasonable general conclusion 
after reading the above paragraph? 

a. Youth should be different from the adult population. 

b. Parents should not be in conflict with one another. 

c. Substantial changes in adult attitudes are needed to influence 
youth. 

MAKING APPROPRIATE VALUE JUDGMENTS 
Aim 

To learn to make appropriate value judgments. (Reading literature 
of any type calls for judgment regarding characters and motivations in 
fiction, ideas and opinions expressed in essays and articles, effectiveness 
of style in writing, and the validity of various types of rhetorical appeal.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Literature and reading improvement lessons provide opportunities 
for making and testing judgments, as in having pupils do the following: 

1. List events in a novel that predispose a particular character in a par- 
ticular direction. 

2. Compare a book with its motion picture counterpart. 

3. Decide whether a writer has achieved his purpose or intention as in- 
ferred from a careful reading of a story, poem, or essay. 
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SENSITIVITY TO NUANCES IN LANGUAGE 
Aim 

To develop sensitivity to nuances in language. (For the good reader 
language tones and levels are elements of aesthetic appreciation and also 
aids to comprehension of what the author is saying or suggesting.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Seize opportunities in class study of literature to sharpen sensitivity 
to such aspects as the following: 

1. Language used to produce effects of local color through regional 
speech or dialects: George Eliot, Thomas Hardy, William Faulkner, 
Paddy Chayefsky 

2. Dialogue used to suggest a foreign language: Manuel and Santiago, 
whose English conveys the effect of their use of Spanish, in Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea 

3. Two levels of English — one flawless and even poetic, the other al- 
most illiterate — used to suggest the characters’ speaking in the for- 
eign language of which they have mastery and in English over which 
they have only limited command: Henry Roth’s Call It Sleep 

4. Differences in language used to show characters’ contrasting educa- 
tional and background levels: Pip and Magwitch in Great Expecta- 
tions 

5. Humor created by the garbled English of the buffoons in A Mid- 
summer Night*s Dream 

6. Familiar vs. formal language to indicate the distance or intimacy of 
characters: Elizabeth, Essex, and others in Maxwell Anderson’s 
Elizabeth the Queen 

1. The contrasting effects created by the simple, direct language of a 
Hemingway and the more complex circumlocutory style of a Henry 
James. 



Work-Study Skills 



APPRAISING REFERENCE WORKS 

Aim 

To develop criteria for appraising reference works. (As today’s 
high school students using reference works and as tomorrow’s purchas- 
ers of dictionaries and sets of encyclopedias for home and family, young 
people should have a proper regard for solid publications, as well as the 
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ability to recognize and reject unsound ones. Is the name Webster on a 
dictionary cover, for example, an assurance of the authoritativeness of 
its contents? The student needs to develop better criteria.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Use the encyclopedia and the dictionary as bases for drawing up 
criteria for judging reference works. Pose the question: “If you were 
planning to buy for home use a set of encyclopedias and an unabridged 
dictionary or desk dictionary, how would you decide which to buy? Rep- 
resentative questions that may be elicited are these: 

1. For the Encyclopedia 

Are the individual articles signed? How authoritative are the con- 
tributors and consultants? 

To what age level do the format, size of type, nature of illustration, 
and vocabulary appeal? 

How complete is each article? 

Is there a full, well cross-referenced index? 

Does the copyright page show recent dates of revision? 

What provision is there for keeping the encyclopedia up to date? 

2. For the Dictionary 

Are the definitions of words clear in themselves, without reference 
to other words that need to be defined? 

Is the pronunciation key readily understandable? 

How up-to-date is the information in the book? 

To what extent is its coverage complete or adequate? 

Is there a permanent staff that keeps the dictionary up to date? 

Are usage samples of the words included? 

3. After agreeing on criteria for evaluation, assign students or commit- 
tees to evaluate each of such publications as the following to de- 
termine whether or not it is suitable for addition to a home library: 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, World Book Encyclopedia, En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Encyclopedia Americana, ColliePs Encyclo- 
pedia, Columbia Encyclopedia, Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, American College Dictionary, Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

USING LIBRARY RESOURCES: THE READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
Aim 

To learn to use The Reader^ Guide to Periodical Literature. (Peri- 
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odicals as a source of current information and opinion have major value 
in a world in flux where today’s breakthroughs are tomorrow’s obso- 
lescent facts. ) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Work with copies of the Readers’ Guide in the library. In addition 
to the Guide itself, sample booklets in class sets, provided by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, may be available. .1 possible, plan to coordinate in- 
struction in use of the Guide with some current activity of the class; e.g., 
a series of round-table discussions on topics of immediate importance. 
Cover the following: 

1. What is the meaning of the symbols? Where is the key located? 

2. What is the arrangement of the entries? 

3. How does one find information under related headings if it is not 
available under the first entry examined? 

4. How often are volumes published? 

5. What items must be copied from the entry before seeking the maga- 
zine on the shelves or from the librarian? 



GRADE 12 

Interpreting the Meaning 

APPRECIATING REALISM, ROMANTICISM, AND OTHER ASPECTS 
OF LITERARY TREATMENT 

Aim 

To develop consciousness of an author’s treatment as being realistic, 
romantic, fantastic, authentic, false, or what-you-will. (The false slick- 
ness of many a short story, with its soap-opera resemblances, should be 
recognized for what it is. Such elements even appear occasionally in parts 
of works by respected writers like Thomas Hardy and Sinclair Lewis, 
and, where they do appear, should be evaluated accordingly. False real- 
ism, however, should be distinguished from the authentic romanticism 
of the avowedly escapist yarn in a Treasure Island or the imaginative 
fantasy of a Peter Pan.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

As opportunities arise in relation to works being read, sharpen stu- 
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dents’ sensitivity to the elements mentioned above. For example, raise 
the question: “Does this supposedly realistic stroke ring true?” Also, 
contrast realistic treatment with romantic treatment of similar material. 
One device used in teaching the novel Giants in the Earth was a com- 
parison of the actual endLig of the story with a wildly romantic version 
written by the teacher, the objective being to get students to appreciate 
the greater realism and validity of Rolvaag’s ending despite the disap- 
pointment to the reader in the hero’s defeat and death. 



BIBLIOTHERAPY 

Aim 

To read with insight into the problems of characters in literature. 
(This is a skill or an orientation in reading useful to students in their 
present and future living. George D. Spache, in Good Reading for P oor 
Readers, says, “The process of using books in this fashion has come to 
be known as bibliotherapy, or literally, treatment through books.” Its 
values include “opportunities to learn to know oneself better, to under- 
stand human behavior, and to find interests outside the self.”) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Pattern students’ attack on a character’s problem in a book or se- 
lection as follows: the nature of the problem; the solution presented in 
the story; evaluation of the solution for credibility and wisdom; projec- 
tion of the reader into the character’s role along the lines of “Why would 
you or would you not solve a similar problem of your own in this 

fashion?” 



DEVELOPING SENSITIVITY TO IRONY, SARCASM, SATIRE 

Aim 

To develop sensitivity to irony, sarcasm, and satire in literature. (A 
failure in communication between writer and reader often takes place 
when the author employs irony, sarcasm, or satire. Such a book as Ar- 
rowsmith affords an excellent opportunity to develop in students this 
higher reading skill. Unless direct steps are taken to help the reader 
recognize the satire in Sinclair Lewis’s approach, the class will accept a 
Pickerbaugh’s high opinion of himself, and the study of this novel will 
be frustrating for pupil and teacher alike.) 
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Teaching Suggestions 

1. Build up awareness of special modes of conveying meaning throu^i 
what might be called a “vocabulary of tone.” Examine with the class 
the words irony, sarcasm, satire, and their variants, plus words such 
as banter, cavil, carp,- derisive, lugubrious. Then expose the class to 
examples of the upside-down world of satire contrasted with passages 
that are basically straightforward in tone. Focus on key words in 
satire revealing the writer’s real point of view. The ability to make 
such close analysis of style is an advanced skill — one particularly 
helpful to superior students in coping with Advanced Placement ex- 
aminations and the like. 

2. Have students tackle illustrative sentences such as the following: 

a. Her mind was like a filing system where things were lost syste- 
matically. 

b. There was a town down there, as flat as a flannel cake and called 
Summit, of course. 

c. The greatest general to emerge from any war is General Taxation. 

( 1 ) Which sentence above is an example of irony? 

(2) In which sentence does the v.riter appear to be sarcastic? 

(3) In which sentence is the writer satirizing a human foible? 



COMPREHENDING SYMBOLISM AND ALLEGORY 

Aim 

To learn to dig for deeper meaning in comprehending symbolism 

and alle£;ory. 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Build on students’ familiarity with common, universally recognized 
symbols; e.g., colors and animals representing other entities or ideas. 

2. Refresh students’ familiarity with metaphor and simile, and call at- 
tention to the fact that symbolism goes beyond these figures of 
speech, implying more than can be expressed by verbal comparisons. 

3. Review students’ previous acquaintance with allegory in fairy tales, 
fables, Bible stories, and the like. Introduce the morality play if pu- 
pils have not already encountered it. Earlier reading of Steinbeck’s 
novel The Pearl may also provide a base for understanding of alle- 
gory and for further exploration at this level. 

4. Demonstrate that symbolism may be projected simultaneously in 
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setting, characters, action, and language. Blake, Yeats, and Frost 
provide excellent materials for study. 

DETERMINING THE VALIDITY OF A WORK 
Aim 

To set up criteria for determining the validity of a work. (To what 
extent does a writer warrant the reader’s respect and support for the 
ideas expressed? Ability to evaluate the validity, usefulness, or common 
sense of a piece of writing is an important skill. Build on related instruc- 
tion given in Grade 11.) 
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Teaching Suggestions 

Discuss with the class criteria a mature reader ought to use in 

evaluating a piece of writing. Plan to elicit such elements as the follow- 
ing: 

1. Are the author’s statements predominantly general :>r specific? Ab- 
stract or concrete? Asserted or documented? 

2. Is his presentation in the realm of hope, faith, conjecture (and there- 
fore not practical to argue about), or is it verifiable by objective 
means (and therefore unnecessary to argue about since the facts can 
be checked)? 

3. Is the author's point of view consciously or unconsciously biased? | 
What elements in the author’s experience or background might preju- 
dice him? 

4. Is the author qualified to present the ideas that he does? Is he a 
capable observer, a trustworthy reporter? Why should the reader 
respect his observations, opinions, and judgments? 

5. Are the examples, illustrations, facts, and statistics that the author 
gives to support his views valid? How can you “lie with statistics”? 
How can a fact given out of context distort the truth or mislead the 
reader? 

6. Does the author write in terms of the commonplace or of unusual 
experience and knowledge? Docs he require a special level of edu- 
cation, sophistication, or interest from his readers? Does he pitch his 
writing to a particular audience? 

7. Does the author have a knack — irrespective of the relative com- 
plexity or difficulty of his subject matter — of communicating his ideas 
vividly and clearly? Doc.s he have stylistic quirks which add to or de- 
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tract from the reader’s rate, comprehension, or pleasutv'? Does the 
tone of the writing — personal, impersonal, humorous^ romantic — 
suit the material and contribute to or interfere with the reader’s en- 
joyment or understanding? 

LITERATURE AS ART 

Aim 

To sharpen reading skills for optimum appreciation of literature as 
an art form. 

Teaching Suggestions 

Seize opportunities during the teaching of literature to sharpen stu- 
dents’ reading skills for optimum appreciation of literature as an art 
forni. Make an informal appraisal of the students’ strengths and weak- 
nesses, and concentrate on those elements for which reading inadequa- 
cies are evident. See Chapter III of the Literature Strand for further 
details. 



Work-Study Skills 

FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 

Aim 

To reinforce students’ previous learning in regard to following di- 
rections on the printed page. (This reinforcement should be provided by 
preparation for school tests and for the New York State Regents Ex- 
amination.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

1. Prior to examinations have pupils analyze specimen questions. In the 
case of essay questions on literature, for example, train students to 
make this analysis: What must I prove? What type or types of litera- 
ture must I discuss? How many examples or works must I include? 

2. Analyze with the class questions involving other problems; e.g., nega- 
tive multiple-choice decisions on “which item is not. . making the 
correct choice involving analogy; writing on “three of the following 
five topics”; and the like. 

3. For less able students an extension of this study may involve filling 
out applications for jobs, as well as other forms. Language arts text- 
books reproduce such forms, and specimens may also be secured 
from commercial and industrial organizations. 



NO 
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TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS IN FOOTNOTES AND CITATIONS 

Aim 

To become familiar with the commoa terms and abbreviations used 
in footnotes, bibliographies, and elsewhere. (This is an aid to the stu- 
dents’ reading and writing.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Introduce such items as the following: ibid, (ibidem, in the same 
place as the immediately preceding citation) ; op. cit. (opere citato, in 
the work cited)', loc. cit. (loco citato, in the place cited)’, et al. (ct alii, 
and others)’, q.v. (quod vide, which see)’, p. (page); pp. (pages); 1. 
(line);ll. (lines); f. (following page); ff. (following pages); ch. (chap- 
ter); chs. (chapters); col. (column); cols, (columns). 



USING LIBRARY RESOURCES: COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW 

Aim 

To participate in a comprehensive review of library resources. 
(Most of the important bibliographic tools should be covered in this 
grade, either in new presentation or in review.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

See “ ‘Wrap-up’ Senior Lesson” by Jean Sverdlik in the Library 
Journal, October 15, 1965, for procedures in dealing with the following 
reference works: Encyclopedia Britannica, Encyclopedia Americana, 
Encyclopedia of Social Science, World Almanac, Information Please Al- 
manac, Statesmen’s Yearbook, Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
Granger’s Index to Poetry, Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, Short Story 
Index, Who’s Who in America, Current Biography, Reader’s Encyclo- 
pedia, Columbia Lippincott Gazeteer of the World, Collier’s World 
Atlas. 



APPLYING APPROPRIATE READING RATES 

Aim 

To learn to adjust reading rate to purpose. (Particularly for college- 
preparatory students controlled flexibility in reading rate is desirable, 
but all pupils will benefit by learning to adjust reading speed appropri- 
ately. Build on instruction given in Grade 10.) 
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Teaching Suggestions 

Students should be made aware of these recommended adjustments 
of rate to purpose (from the New York State bulletin Reading in Secon- 
dary Schools ) : 

1. Slowest: following directions, learning verbatim, ascertaining intri- 
cate relationships, understanding and solving problems, gaining in- 
sight into depth of meaning, oral reading 

2. Slow: comprehending thoroughly, reading critically, studying for 
classwork 

3. Average: enjoying a story, satisfying curiosity, superficial compre- 
hension 

4. Rapid: scanning and skimming for a purpose, finding a specific item 
of information, getting a genera) impression of content, finding the 
proper place to start slower reading, judging whether the material 
is suitable for slower reading. 

INCREASING READING RATE 

Aim 

To learn to increase reading rate to the maximum possible without 
losing comprehension. (Although adjusting reading rate to the material 
being read calls for slower reading of more difficult matter, the reading 
rate should be as rapid as possible. The good reader s slowest rate can 
still be very rapid. Students faced with the pressing quantitative reading 
demands of college or adult life should increase reading rate to the 
maximum possible without losing comprehension. See Teaching Faster 
Reading by Edward Fry, published by Cambridge University Press.) 

Teaching Suggestions 

Provide motivation and practice by having students read against 
the clock in class and at home. A simple aritnmctic computation involv- 
ing the average number of words per line, lines per page, and total pages 
read will give, the total number of words read. Dividing that total by the 
number of minutes spent gives the rate in words per minute. The student 
may gradually increase his rate from day to day by practice, using the 
following hints: 

1 . Keep in mind the purpose in reading sp ^cific material. Look for the 
significant points related to that purpose. 
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2. Irrelevant material, padding, introductory and transitional matter 
can often be passed over rapidly by skimming down the middle of a 
column or page with the eyes moving left or right very little or not 
at all from an imaginary line in the center. 

3. Taking in at a glance as wide a phrase as possible and endeavoring 
to keep the eyes moving along the line with a minimum of regressions 
will consciously speed up reading and establish habits favorable to 
maximum rate. 

4. The customary skimming procedures contribute to rapid coverage. 
Give attention to titles, chapter headings, subheadings, opening and 
closing paragraphs of each section, opening and closing sentences 
of a paragraph. Determine what can be skipped and what must 
be re'id. 



D. SPECIAL NEEDS IN READING INSTRUCTION 
The Pupils Below Reading Level 

Why are some high school students still beginning readers? Why 
are others seriously below reading level for the grade? Among the rea- 
sons is the fact that a number of students have come from other countries 
or from areas where English is not the native language. Other students 
have suffered severely from cultural and educational disadvantages which 
have not been successfully counteracted even though the best resources 
may have been brought into service. 

Still other youngsters may have low intellectual potential analogous 
to the incapacity of the crippled child who cannot jump over the high 
bar. Even these boys and girls, however, need the utmost instructional 
effort for the real/":ation of their potentialities in reading. Intelligence 
tests — ^most of which are based cn reading to begin with — have never 
been adequate for predicting the individual child’s ultimate ceiling in 
reading achievement. In short, because we have no instruments enabling 
us to say of any student that he can go no higher, we must continue to 
furnish maximum services for each pupil’s reading improvement as long 
as he remains in school. 

Students learning English as a second language are often well- 
adjusted and ideally receptive even though they are beginning readers. 
However, those who have English as a native language and who suffer 
reading difficulties are likely to reveal their frustrations in uncooperative 
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behavior and poor attitudes toward learning. These pupil characteristics 
have been described in the previous chapters. See especially “Thera- 
peutic Measures” in Chapter III. 

Meeting the Needs 

How to help the retarded reader comprehend the meaning of the 
printed page has been partly covered in the preceding pages of this 
chapter. Other methodology is incorporated in the practices for retarded 
readers in Grades 5-6 and 7-8, Chapters II and III. 

Personality and background problems causing reading difiBculties 

can be dealt with as follows; 

Hunt for the keys unlocking students’ interests and needs. 
With those students having sufficient reading-and-writing comi^- 
tence for the purpose, use a questionnaire to find out about family 
interests, habits, occupations; pupils’ current interests, needs, modes 
of operation, frustrations, academic and life goals. Use interview 
techniques, instead of the questionnaire, to elicit the foregoing in- 
formation from those who cannot read or write well enough. Take 
advantage of parents’ visits during Open School Week or at other 
times to evaluate needs; make referrals to the guidance counselor 
for advice and for help from outside agencies. Keep in mind that 
reading is only one aspect of a pupil’s total adjustment and that he 
cannot make optimum improvement while other vital areas of his 
life remain unsettled. 

Accept the fact that this type of pupil may not be ready to 
handle the large amounts of work which other students can. Use 
short units of work with definite attainable goals, adjusting the 
amount and type of material to avoid strain. 

Keep standards high but within the limitations of the class; 
develop accuracy, concentration, good work habits, and pride in 
achievement. 

Provide definite tasks in class lessons, spelling out with utmost 
simplicity and detail exactly what is to be done. 

Help students with the initial portions of work so that they 
can proceed on their' own without floundering; read the first few 
paragraphs or sentences and do the first few exercises with them. 

Establish the routines that insecure youngsters so desperately 
need. Avoid the kind of variety — doing something new in a dif- 
ferent way every day or so — ^which is desirable with students func- 
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tioning at top levels. Do provide variety, however, by shifting in 
the course of a week from one type of reading material and pro- 
cedure to another; repeat the same patterns from time to time. 

Encourage reading at home, as well as ether homework, in 
the interest of pupils’ maximum improvement. Be prepared, how- 
ever, for nonperformance by many students who have never devel- 
oped independent work habits and who may be handicapped by 
lack of a place to study at home or by obligations to care for other 
children and take care of the househ^/id. Meet this problem when 
it arises in a particular class, by having individualized reading done 
as homework and by basing most lessons on reading in common 
done in class. Also, arrange for pupils to carry with them the books 
they are currently reading “at home” so that they can use any spare 
minutes of class time for such reading, as when a pupil has finished 
an exercise before others in his group have done so. 

Allow for relatively slow tempo of these students in performing 
intellectual tasks. Frank Riessman, writing about the culturally 
deprived child, states that the student’s potential is often unrealized 
because onr culture places so much emphasis on speed, identifying 
the fast worker or learner as the bright one. 

Avoid confusing a lack of formal language with a lack of 
verbal ability. Also, prevent the blockage of i-esponses which may , 
result from insistence that the disadvantaged child completely aban- | 
don his own idiom during class discussions. Speech improvement, 1 
like reading improvement, will have to come gradually. 

Provide enjoyable reading exneriences so that the student may 
develop a positive attitude, an approach to books as a source of 
fun or pleasure. 

Show the need for reading in everyday life: to follow direc- 
tions on the job or elsewhere, to fill out an income tax form or an 
application blank, to read news stories and advertisements, and 
the like. 




AN ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON 

The following lesson was presented as a demonstration with a ninth- 
year class of pupils whose reading skills were below level. 

Aim: To make inferences, finding the meaning of a paragraph when it 
is not directly stated. 
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Motivation 

Discussion elicited that among the most popular movies today are 
the James Bond pictures. The most popular TV shows are I Spy, The 
Man from U.N.C.L.E., Perry Mason, and Alfred Hitchcock Presents. 
People enjoy trying to figure things out. 

“Today we are going to be detectives. Can wc figure out the real 
meaning behind some pictures and paragraphs when it is hidden?*’ 

Procedure 

Before the lesson began, each student had been handed a set of 
four sheets. They were now instructed to turn the sheets over and look 
at the first picture (an open cage, a cat, a dead bird, a crying girl). 

Teacher: What has happened in this mystery? 

Student; 1 think the cat has killed the bird 
because the girl is crying. 

Teacher: What did you do to get at this 
hidden meaning? 

Student: We put the clues together. 

The teacher drew up a chalkboard outline from student responses: 
Clues Meaning 

bird feathers 

girl crying Cat ate bird, 

cat’s jaws 

Teacher: Let’s try another mystery. Look at all 
the clues. 

The class studied the second picture; a boy at the piano, baseball 
cap on his head, bat and glove next to him. 

Student: It looks as if the boy wanted to go out and 
play baseball, but he has to practice 
the piano instead. 

Student; You see the baseball bat and the glove, and 
the boy has a baseball cap on. 

Second board outline: 



Clues 

bat 

glove 

cap 

piano 



Meaning 

The boy would rather 
play ball than 
practice the piano. 
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Teacher: How did we get the real meaning behind 
these pictures? 

Student: We put the clues together. 

Teacher: What was our decision when we put them 
all together? 

Student: We got the meaning. 

Teacher: Well, fellow detectives, now let’s try 
solving some mysteries in writing. 

The teacher taped five charts to the chalkboard. Students were 
given time to read them silently: volunteers then read each one aloud. 

Chart 1 . I tell stories to everyone. I am made of paper and have many 
pages. Sometimes I have many pictures. What am I? 

Student: A book. 

Teacher: What are the clues that give you the 
real meaning? 

Student: Stories, paper, pages, pictures. 

Chari 2 T have hands but no feet. I have a face but no head. I cannot 
speak but I can tell you something important. 

What am I? 



Student: A clock. 

Teacher: What are the clues that give you the 
real meaning? 

Student: Hands, face, tells something important. 
Student: It couldn’t be human; it has a face but 
no head. 

Student: It has hands but no feet. 

Teacher: Who knows what these mysteries are called? 
Student: Riddles. 




Chart 3. My trunk, alas! it has no lock; 

It hasn’t any key; 

But yet wherever I may go 
I take my trunk with me. 

What am I? 

Student: An elephant. 

Teacher: What are the clues that tell you it’s an elephant? 
Student: Trunk with no lock and no key; it takes its trunk 
wherever it goes. 
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C/iari 4. I’ve many teeth, but I don’t bite; 

In fact, I keep you looking right. 

What am I? 

Student: A comb. 

Teacher: What are the major clues? 

Student: I keep you looking right. 

Student: You have to use a comb to keep you 
looking right. 

Student: I have, many teeth, but I don’t bite. 
Student: Teeth is the major clue. 
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Chart 5. I’m sometimes very large, and I’m sometimes very small. 
Some folks like me greatly — some do not at all. 

I have many keys but can’t open a door. 

I am ’most always found on the living room floor. 

What am I? 






Student: A piano. 

Teacher: What are the major clues? 

Student: Many keys which don’t open any doors. 

Teacher: How did we get the ansjvers to these riddles? 

Not once was the answer in the passage given. 

Student; The clues. We put the clues together and got 
the meaning. 

Student: 1 thought the answer to number 4 was a tooth- 
brush. It has bristles. 

Teacher; If you call the bristles of a toothbrush teeth, 
then you are right. 

Teacher: You did very well with the riddles, but we 
don’t always read riddles. We read material 
in books. 



The teacher now taped to the chalkboard a passage which the 
students read silently; then one member of the class read it aloud. 

The tramp of footsteps sounded heavy as the squad of soldiers 
marched into the prison courtyard. In their midst walked a young 
man, coatless and bareheaded. He was deathly pale, but he walked 
with a firm step and held his head high. An officer led him to the 
brick wall and tied a handkerchief over his eyes. As the officer 
turned and raised his hand to the soldiers in the line, every gun 
leaped into position. 
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Student: It could be an enemy. Maybe he did something 
wrong. The> brought him into the courtyard. 
They are going to kill him. 

Student: It could be a criminal, and it could be in the 
early days when they didn’t have gas chambers. 
They used firing squads to kill criminals in 
those days. 

Teacher: How did you know about the firing squad? It 
isn’t mentioned. 

Student: They put him against a brick wall, and there 
was a line of soldiers with guns. That 
was the firing squad. 

Medial Summary 

Teacher ; What have we been doing today with our pictures, 
our riddles, and our firing squad? 

Student: We have been trying to get the main idea. 
Student: We have to use our minds to try to bring the 
meaning out, even when the meaning is not 
stated in words. 

Practice 

T acher: Let’s practice. 

Students were instructed to turn to the passages on their duplicated 
sheets. They were given time to read them silently and to answer the 
questions that followed each selection. The teacher walked among them 
as they worked, to give help wherever it was needed. 

After a reasonable time, the class was stopped. Volunteers were 
called on to read each paragraph and answer the accompanying ques- 
tions. 

Paragraph 1. He kept his eyes on the history book, but 
the pages might just as well have been blank. 

Outside of the windows he heard a sharp crack, 
followed by shouts of excitement and joy. Into 
his thoughts came a picture of a ball meeting a 
bat and the- sailing out high over the lot. 

1. What was the boy supposed to be doing? 

2. What did he want to do? 
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Student: He wanted to b playing baseball instead 
of studying history. 

Teacher: How did we get the answers to these 
questions? 

Student: It says he kept his eyes on the history 

book; his thoughts were on the game 
outside. 

Paragraph 2. The player leaped up to catch the football, 

and twisting his body away from many outstretched 
hands, he began to race toward the end of the 
field. He swerved and dodged as he ran, still 
clutching the ball. Suddenly he stopped, and 
all the people in the grandstand jumped to their 
feet, cheering wildly and shouting as though 
mad. 

1. Where does this take place? 

2. Why did the player stop running? 

3. Why were the people shouting? 

Students gave the correct inferential responses immediately: a 
football field; he had crossed the goal line; a touchdown had been made. 

Paragraph 3. The two men were bare except for short 

trunks and sneakers. They faced each other in 
the center of a square, inside the ropes. At 
the sign from the referee they shook hands, e^en 
though they wore bulging gloves. The referee 
stepped to one side, and then the gong sounded. 
Immediately, the two men rushed at each other. 

1. Where were the men? 

2. What were they about to do? 

Student: They were in the boxing ring. 

Student: They were about to fight each other. 

Teacher: What are the clues? 

Student: They wore trunks and sneakers, and 
they had on bulging gloves. 

Paragraph 4. “Bet you’re afraid to fight.” 

“Bet I ain’t either.” 

“Then why don’t you start something?” 
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“Who*s going to make me?” 

“Aw, you’re scared.” 

“Who’s scared? I bet you’re scared.” 

Are these boys eager to fight? Why? 

When one student said they were eager to fight, there were murmurs 
of disagreement among the other members of the class. 

Student: They are stalling. They don’t really 
want to fight. 

Student: They are just arguing with each other. 

Class and teacher agreed that when boys really want to fight, they 
fight and don’t argue or talk about it. The first answerer then saw the 
incorrectness of his conclusion. 

Summary 

Teacher: A week from now when you are sitting in 
your room reading and you feel stumped 
in getting at the meaning of a passage, 
what are you going to do? 

Student: Look for clues in the paragraph — get the 
meaning from clues when it is not stated 
in exact words. 



Enrichment 

To encourage further practice, the teacher recommended Alfred 
Hitchcock's Solve-It-Yourself-Mysteries, a book in which the students 
could play detective. She held up a copy to show to ihe class and stressed 
the fact that their school library had copies of the volume. She explained 
to the class that at a vital point in each story the author stops and gives 
the reader a chance to solve the mystery, but that the writer finally gives 
the solution. 



The Pupil Above Reading Level 

Bright young people read two to four times as many books as their 
age-mates of average ability. These pupils often spend dozens of hours 
per week in reading. They hold office in student government, participate 
in club activities, pursue more hobbies than average students. Concerned 
with matters of consequence and possessing insights beyond their years, 
they read advanced works treating human destiny and spiritual and 
ethical issues — as well as lighter books such as science fiction and his- 
torical novels. 
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The earlier section on “Teaching Techniques, Grades 9-12” applies 
to teaching reading skills to high school students of high achievement. 
In addition, these procedures ma> be employed with the gifted: 

Stress the critical and appreciatiomf reading skills included 
in the Scope and Sequence i5r 9-12 and in the Literature Strand. 

Train in research techniques: evaluation and selection of 
sources, sifting of materials, note-taking, writing of research papers, 
preparation of bibliographies, proced. res in quoting and in pro- 
viding footnotes. (See The Research Paper by Florence Hilbish, 
Bookman Associates; Research Papers by William (2oyle, Odyssey 
Press.) 

Train in varying reading rate and in developing maximum 
speed for each type of material. Current theory is that the physio- 
logical limit for close reading is 900 words per minute, but scanning 
and skimming, when appropriate and feasible, can make possible 
greater coverage. See methods recommended for Grade 12 in the 
Scope and Sequence. 

Provide access to a wide variety of books and other instrjcr 
tional materials. Once superior students know what is available 
and where it may be found, they need little guidance and should 
be encouraged to function on their own in selecting materials. 

Allow gifted students more opportunity to select and plan 
their own reading-reluted activities, such as individual research, 
reports, and projects. 

Emphasize enrichment of vocabulary. The superior student 
is the one for whom texts on vocabulary building and on the history 
and nature of language are most desirable. 

Avoid drill and repetition; stress problem-solving in reading 
activities. 

Focus on reading in depth: not what, but why, how, how effec- 
tive, how aesirable, how reasonable, how ethical. 



CHAPTER V 



Reading for 
Second-Language Learners 

A. PHILOSOPHY OF INSTRUCTION 

The basic philosophy and most of the practices underlying the 
developmental reading program for English-speaking students should 
also be operative in classes organhed for pupils learning English as a 
second language. Nevertheless, since the teaching of reading builds on 
pupils’ knowledge of spoken language, some differences in practices are 
essential. All pupils are taught to read on the basis of their ability to 
express themselves orally. Their ora expression becomes the foundation 
for their first experiences in reading the new language. Second-language 
learners, however, are limited in their oral expression to the sentence 
patterns and vocabulary which they have acquired through instruction 
or through contact with those around them who speak English. 

The development of a reading program for the second-language 
learner must be considered in terms of the level of linguistic ability of 
the learner, both in his native language and in English, rather than in 
terms of grade placement. In the preparation of material the teacher 
must consider the differences in the n?.tive linguistic background of his 
students in order to be sure that the linguistic elements and the content 
of instruction meet the needs and interests of his pupils. 

Instructional Principles and Practices 

The techniques for teaching those second-language learners who 
cannot read their own language and for teaching those who can read 
their own language differ for the most part only in the level and the '•'?te 
of progress. 

Pupils who cannot read their own language must be given the same 
kind of foundation in speaking and listening activities as are all begin- 
ning readers. 

Pupils who are able to read in their vernacular may or may not 
be reading on grade level. They may have acquired and developed Ian- 
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guage skills, as well as skills and knowledges in other areas of the cur- 
riculum, with varying degrees of proficiency. The older the pupil, the 
wider the range of educational background and diversity. As a. general 
rule, pupils who read in their native language will be recent arrivals to 
New York City and will require a language program which emphasizes 
and develops audio-lingual readiness prior to introducing written lan- 
guage. Pupils who are able to read in their native language have learned 
to relate the sounds of the spoken words to the graphic sym^ls which 
represent them in their language. They have an understanding of the 
fundamental reading processes. The techniques of teaching reading to 
second-language learners involve teaching the soimds of spoken En^sh 
by developing listening and speaking abilities and relating these sounds 
to the graphic symbols. 

Students may be permitted to see the written material only when 
they have the necessary readiness to say the words in that material with 
reasonable fiuency. For tliis reason the teaching of reading should be 
deferred. However, linguists are not in complete agreement as to the 
exact length of time of that deferment. The decision on tlie number of 
weeks, days, or class hours that should elapse between hearing-saying 
and reading must be flexible and will depend on several factors, such 
as age of student, objectives of the English program, amount of time 
devoted to English instruction in the studen^.’s education, the student’s 
motivation, and his native language. 

Beginning students should be given the opportunity to hear specific 
sentence patterns many times and to repeat them with fair accuracy 
before they see the material in print. It is not necessary, howe ver, to 
postpone contact with the printed materials until students have a com- 
mand of patterns adequate for expressing all their ideas or until they 
are able to repeat in accurate, fluent English the sentence patterns 
currently being studied. 

The sounds and meanings of new words, the more difficult struc- 
tures and idioms, the unfamiliar cultural allusions, the gaps in experien- 
tial background— —these must be provided for in the preliminary phase 
of the reading lesson. 

B. METHODS OF TEACHING READING TO SECOND-LANGUAGE LEARNERS 

Early instruction is devoted to intensive reading lessons throu^ 
which the pupil gains insights into how to get meaning from the printed 

page. 
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The following outline is quite detailed, and not all the suggestions 
offered necessarily apply to all lessons. Teachers may therefore select 
those suggestions that are pertinent to the particular lessons they are 
teaching provided that they observe the general sequence indicated in 
the outline. Although an intensive reading lesson often combines oral 
and silent reading, the oral elements are of major importance. Since 
accuracy in pronunciation and in the melody of pitch, pause, and stress 
is imperative, the teacher serves as the model for the oral reading. Com- 
prehension of the entire selection is the goal. 

Suggested Procedures 

Select material that is not too long. 

Motivate the lesson through discussion of content related to pupil 
experience; awaken a desire to find out what the material says. 

Explain structural patterns and vocabulary that may be unfamiliar 
or may present obstacles to comprehension. Write them on 
the board. Elicit meanings by gestures, mimicry, simple draw- 
ings, synonyms, antonyms, cognates, or simple definitions. 
However, if so much time is required for preliminary prepara- 
tion that little is left for reading, the choice of materials is 
not appropriate. 

Read the passage aloud to the class while the pupils follow in their 
books. Since subvocalization of words takes place mentally as 
one reads, the second-language learner is helped even in his 
silent reading by knowing the correct pronunciation, intona- 
tion, pause, and stress for which the teacher has provided 
the model. 

Pause frequently during oral reading to the class, and ask simple 
questions to check comprehension. 

Have all pupils reread the selection in unison, and have the more 
capable ones read individually. As has been indicated in pre- 
vious pages, the good reader must supply mentally the unre- 
corded melody of spoken English if he is to get full meaning 
from the printed page. 

Have pupils read silently the now-familiar matter to find answers 
to factual questions of who, what, where. The why questions 
and other inferential questions require greater language skill 
than the second-language learner may have. 

Use objective exercises: multiple-choice, matching columns, coni- 
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pletion questions, or true-false questions with the requirement 
of supplying a correct answer if one is false. 

Use a variety of activities: summarizing, dramatizing, preparing 
questions to ask others, dictating a few sentences, sequential 
listing of sentences which summarize the story, findmg new 
words in the text and reading the sentences in which they 
appear, using new words in original sentences, illustrating the 
story. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON PLAN 

Aim: To develop reading skills adequate for the comprehension of a 
short story in which the structure and vocabulary are of a wider 
range than previously encountered by the class 

Level: Seventh to tenth grade pupils learning English as a second lan- 
guage who have been in New York City about a year 

Materials: “Another Surprise” from The Efficiency Expert, in Reader’s 
Digest Readings, English as a Second Language, by Aileen T. 
Kitchin and Virginia F. Allen, pp. 19-20, Part Two, 

Several pictures pertinent to the story 

Background: The class has read other episodes of The Efficiency Ex- 
pert. 



PROCEDURE 



OPTIMUM RESPONSE 



Motivation 

Do you like surprises? Why or 
why not? 

What surprise did Dad have 
for the family in yesterday’s 
story? 

Today we will read about an- 
other surprise. Can you 
guess what it may be? 



Class recalls previous episode. 



Dad wants the children to use all 
their spare time for learning. 



New Words and Expressions from the Text 

victrola piles of records 

phonograph you don’t have to 

whistled without even trying 
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PROCEDURE 

Development 

Explanation of new words and 
expressions using pictures, 
gestures, simple definitions, 
cognates. 

Teacher writes sentences on 
the board underlining the 
new words. 

1. A victrola is an old-fashioned A victrola is the same as a record 

record player. player. 

What is a victrola? 

Show pictures. 

Read sentence. 

Class reads sentence. 

2. A phonograph is another word 

for record player. 

What is a phonograph? 

Show pictures. 

Read sentence. 

Class reads sentence. 

3. Dad brought piles of records 

with him. 

Demonstrate with records, 
books, and other objects in 
piles. 

What does piles of records Dad brought a lot of records with 
mean? (If response is slow, him. 
use cognate gran cantidad.) He brought many records. 

He brought a large quantity of 
records. 



A phonograph is the same as a 
victrola. 

A phonograph is the same as a 
record player. 
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4. Dad always whistled when he 
wanted everyone to come. 

Demonstrate or ask pupil to 
demonstrate. 
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What does whistle mean? 

5. You don’t have to listen to 

them, just play them. 

Explain by saying and demon- 
strating. 

It is not necessary to wear a 
coat today because it is 
warm. 

You don’t have to wear a coat 
today. 

What does you don’t have to 
in the first sentence mean? 

6. You’ll learn Freixch and Ger- 

man without even trying. 

Explain by using the expression 
without effort. (If response 
is slow, give cognate sin 
esfuerzo.) 

What does without even trying 
mean in the sentence? 

Teacher reads sentences and 
definitions. 

Teacher reads definitions in 
random order. 

Teacher gives words in random 
order. 

Teacher distributes texts or 
duplicated material. 

Teacher reads a few sentences 
aloud. He stops frequently 
to ask simple questions. 
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To make a sharp sound by blowing 
air through the lips. 



It is not necessary to listen to the 
records. 



The children will learn French and 
German without effort. 

Pupils repeat in chorus. 

Individual pupils give the word 
defined. 

Individual pupils give definitions. 



Pupils read silently as teacher reads 
aloud. 

Pupils read answers to questions 
from text. 
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Questions 

1. What did Dad bring home one 

day? 

2. Into which rooms will these 

victrolas go? 

3. What special records did Dad 

bring? 

4. What were the children going 

to learn? 

5. How much did Dad spend on 

the equipment? 

6. When did we play the vic- 

trolas? 

7. For how many years did the 

victrolas teach us language 
lessons? 
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OPTIMUM RESPONSE 

1. One day Dad came home with 
two victrolas and two piles of 
records. 

2. These victrolas will go into the 
bathrooms. 

3. He brought language records. 

4. They were going to learn 
French and German. 

5. He spent $160 for the equip- 
ment. 

6. We plaved the victrolas when- 
ever we were in the bathrooms. 

7. For ten years the ’’ictrolas 
taught us language lessons. 



“Let’s read the story silently to answer the following questions.” 

1. What did Dad want the children to do in their spare time? 

2. What did the children learn? 

Write the two questions on the board, leaving space for possible 
answers. (Allow seven to nine minutes for silent reading.) 

“Before we answer these questions, let’s do these exercises together.” 

Follow-up Exercises 
Complete the sentences: 

1. An old-fashioned record player is called a . 

2. Another way to say a large quantity is . 

3. Records for learning a language are called . 

4. Without really trying means . 

Find the best answer: 

1. What “wonderful surprise” did Dad bring home one day? 
a. A new automobile 
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b. Two victrolas and some records 

c. A big pie 

2. How did the children feei when they heard what the surprise was? 

a. They were disappointed. 

b. They were happy. 

c. They were interested. 

3. How did the children learn French and German? 

a. By listening to victrola records 

b. By studying books 

c. By traveling 

Complete the sentences and put them in the right order according to the 
story: 

1. The children did not believe that learning languages would be 



2. Now they were going t') have two victrolas . 

3. One day Dad came home with two of records. 

4. Dad for the children to come. 

5. The children learned to speak “some kind” of French and German. 

This means that they didn’t speak it . 

6. Dad put the two victrolas in the . 

Right or Wrong: Write R for right before each sentence that is true 
according to the story. 

Write W for wrong, if the sentence is not true. 

1. Dad bought two new victrolas because he liked music. 

2. Dad put the two new victrolas in the bathrooms. 

3. Dad told the children to listen to the records very carefully. 

4. Dad had not paid anything for the new victrolas. 

5. The children never played the victrolas. 

6. Dad’s experiment failed. 

Home Assignments 

1. Find out whether your neighborhood musi store has foreign lan- 
guage records. Which languages? Listen to some records, and be 
ready to report orally about your experience. 

2: Write a paragraph on one of the following topics: 

Why is it useful for me to speak more than one language? 

Why do I want to learn to speak English well? 
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C. READING MATERIALS FOR SECOND-LANGUAGE LEARNERS 

FHASE 1. MATERIALS FOR INTENSIVE READING 
LESSONS WITH CONTROLLED LINGUISTIC ELEMENTS 

Beginners may be introduced to reading as soon as they start to 
gain oral control of a few sentence patterns and a limited speaking 
vocabulary. Three important criteria must be considered in the selection 
of the linguistic content of the reading material. 

llie materials must reflect natural language forms. 

The structural and lexical elements must be controlled. 

The material selected must previously have been mastered 
audio-lingually. 

Thus, the structure, vocabulary, and content utilized during the oral 
part of the lesson become the language element and content of the read- 
ing material. 

Developing Reading Charts 

The teacher guides the class in developing a reading chart coopera- 
tively. The chart may take such forms as a summary of a class experience 
that has been discussed orally, a memorized dialogue, or a memorized 
series of action sentences. 

Following are samples of several types of charts which may be 
developed: 

With controlled structure 

1. I am in New York City. 

I am in Sands Junior High School. 

I am in the English class. 

I am in the seventh grade. 

I am m Room 321. 

2. We are learning to speak English. 

We are learning to understand English. 

We are learning to read English. 

We are learning to write English. 

With less controlled structure 

1. Review of progressive tense 

I am living in New York City, and I am learning English 
in school. 1 am studying social studies. 1 am making a lamp 
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in shop. I am learning many things. 

2. Review of past tense 

Yesterday we visited our school. We visited many offices 
and rooms. We saw the General Office on the main floor. 
We met Mr. Martin, our principal, there. We saw the 
nurse’s office and the auditorium. We went to the library 
on the second floor. Many students were reading books. 
In the basement we visited the music room and the work- 
shop. The art room and the home economics rcx>m are on 
the third floor. Everyone knows where the cafeteria is. 

A memorized dialogue 

Roberto: Good morning! How are you? 

Dolores: Fine, thank you, and you? 

R: I’m fine too. Where are you going now? 

D: To science, then to English. 

R: I’m going to gym now. I’m on the basketball team, 
and we’re practicing for the game with Clmton. 

D: When is that game‘s 

R: Tomorrow afternoon iii the gym. Are you coming? 

D: I’ll try. I have to go before the bell rings. So long. 

A memorized action series 

Please stand up. 

Please go to the board. 

Write your sentence on the board. 

Read the sentence. 

Return to your seat. 

Thank you. 

PHASE 2. KNOWN MATERIAL RECOMBINED 

The teacher prepares reading material in which the structures and 
lexical items have already been taught so that the students are presented 
with seemingly new material in which all elements are familiar. Some 
mastery of structure will have been attained, and the structural elements 
need not be so controlled as in the first phase. 

Let us assume that the class is planning to take a trip to a factory 
in the community. They have listened to and practiced using “going to” 
to express the future. Previous language lessons, both oral and written, 
have developed, practiced, and applied such structural elements as the 
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use of the possessive, “our class,” “our lunch,” and the expressions of 
time: “at nine o’clock,” “at twelve o’clock.” The teacher writes the chart 
C l the board or duplicates it in advance and distributes it to the class 
so that each pupil may have a copy. 

Tomorrow’s Trip 

Our class is going to visit a factory tomorrow. 

We are going to leave school at nine o’clock and 
walk to the factory. In this factory, we are going to 
see how clothes are made. We are all going to take 
our lunch with us. At twelve o’clock we are going 
to the park to eat it. I know we are going to have a 
good time. 

PHASE 3. KNGWN MATERIAL AND NEW MATERIAL COMBINED 

The teacher prepares material combining new elements with fa- 
miliar items. In general, students have no difficulty with one new item 
introduced among 25 to 30 known items. Not only must vocabulary and 
structure be controlled, but interest level must be appropriate to the 
student’s age. 

The following chart, prepared by the teacher with the cooperation 
of the guidance counselor, is related to getting a summer job and secur- 
ing working papers. 

The new vocabulary: employer employment certificate 

The new structural element: had to 4- infinitive 

had to get a health examination 
had to fill in a form 

Juan’s Summer Job 

Juan is going to work in a grocery store this 
summer. He found a job in his neighborhood. He 
got a pledge of employment from the principal. 

He took it to his employer. Juan had to get a health 
examination. He went to the Board of Health to get 
this examination. They took an X-ray of his chest. 

The doctor asked him a lot of questions. He had to 
fill in a form. Now Juan has his health certificate. 

He also has his working papers. Juan is going to 
start to work in July. 
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As the pupil’s oral English and reading skills develop, he will be 
able to read from simple texts. However, the teacher will follow the 
procedures suggested for intensive reading. These procedures are appro- 
priate whether the materials used are charts, teacher-prepared materials, 
or texts. 

PKASE 4. standard READING MATERIAL 

The pupil gradually reaches the stage of being able to read mate- 
rials appropriate for native students of the same age and grade. When 
intensive reading activities have been continued until pupils have ac- 
quired considerable oral mastery and reading skill, pupils are ready for 
more extensive reading. 

Extensive reading differs from intensive reading in the respect that 
it is primarily silent reading and aims to develop the techniques of read- 
ing in relation to longer passages. Prior to the reading the teacher ex- 
plains those few lexical items or structures which might hinder compre- 
hension 0 £ the story. After the students have been introduced to this 
type of reading and are able to function fairly well, they should be pro- 
grammed for reading in regular English classes. 

SOURCES OF TEXT AND AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 

The following are sources for locating commercial textbooks and 
other materials for the second-language learner: 

List of Textbooks. Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Resources for the 7 caching of English. National Council of Teachers of 
English, Champaign, Illinois. 

High Interest — Easy Reading for Junior and Senior High School Reluc- 
tant Readers. National Council of Teachers of English, Champaign, 
Illinois. 

Bibliography of Materials for Use in Relation to Puerto Rican Discovery 
Day: Intermediate and Junior High Schools. Bureau of Libraries, 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Bibliography of Materials for Use in Relation to Puerto Rican Discovery 
Day: Senior High Schools. Bureau of Libraries, Board of Education 
of the City of New York. 

Instructional Films and Tapes. Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 
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List of Approved Motion Picture Films. Board of Education of the City 
of New York. 

List of Approved Instructional Recordings and Tapes. Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York. 

List of Approved Filmstrips. Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 

WNYE-FM Radio Manual. Board of Education of the City of New 
York. 

Channel 25—WNYE TV Manual. Board of Education of the City of 
New York. 

Other teacher and pupil materials published by the Board of Edu- 
cation include the following; 

Teaching Dialogues, English as a New Language Program for Adults: 
Student Materials. 

Teaching Dialogues, English as a New Language Program for Adults: f 

Teacher’s Guide. Curriculum Bulletin, 1965-66 Series, No. 10. | 

Teaching English as a New Language to Adults. Curriculum Bulletin, 
1963-64 Series, Number 5. 

Puerto Rican Profiles, Resource Materials for Teachers. Curriculum 
Bulletin No, 5, 1^64-65 Series. 

Educating Students fo: Whom English Is a Second Language: Programs, 
Activities, and Services for Grades Pre-K — 12. 

Working with Pupils of Puerto Rican Background: A Guidance Manual, j 
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Reading in the Subject Areas 



A. SPECIAL READING PROBLEMS OF THE SUBJECT AREAS 

Roles of Teachers of English 
AND Teachers of Other Subjects 

To the extent post-ible, teachers of the English language arts de- 
velop pupils’ reading skills that are related to other content areas. Lan- 
guage arts teachers, however, are not solely responsible for reading 
instruction. When the pupil goes into his classes in science, mathematics, 
history and the social sciences, or any other subject, he is obliged to use 
reading skills. Teaching of these skills gains force in the subject context 
and is, necessarily, a responsibility of teachers of all subjects. 

Teachers of English language arts, having greater knowledge of 
reading methodology, can work rewardingly with other subject teachers. 
Faculty and interdepartmental conferences can serve as reading institutes 
with English teachers in the role of leaders. The substance of this chapter 
and of this publication as a whole will be of value to teachers of all 
subjects. The improvement of reading skills and reading pades of a 
school population is not dependent on the efforts of English teachers 
alone. 

Causes for Reading Difficulty in Various Subject Areas 

Word meanings are a major block to successful reading in certain 
content areas; many of these involve technical terms. 

The heavy load of fact and concept in content areas is burdensome 
to those youngsters who, by preference, tend to turn to light fiction in 
their voluntary reading. 

A lack of inherent interest and appeal is often apparent even in 
material that is crucially important for advancement of learning in a 
specific subject. 

An assumption of greater background than pupils possess is some- 
times made by authors in content areas. 
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Direction and purpose for reading assignments are often not clear 
to students and must be supplied with thoroughness and detail by the 
teacher. 

Special knowledge of symbols, graphic representations, abbrevia- 
tions, and the like is a foundation to be supplied by classroom instruction 
before students can successfully read some materials, as in science or 
mathematics. 

Dealing with the Problem 

The remedies for the general difficulties mentioned above are read- 
ily apparent. Anticipating the difficulties by supplying necessary motiva- 
tion, direction, background, and specialized knowledge before pupils 
read is the overall solution. 

Specific reading difficulties, of course, abound in each subject area. 
Problems in major subjects are listed below. In dealing with these prob- 
lems, teachers of each subject will be helped by turning to the Scope and 
Sequence and to the previous sections on reading methodology for details 
on building the requisite reading skills. Al^‘ useful are Reading in the 
Subject Areas, 1963-64 Series, No. 6, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, and Reading in Secondary Schools, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York, 1965. 

“Responsibility for reading is shared by all members of the school 
system at all levels.” This is the conclusion of the Advisory Council of 
Assistant Superintendents in a policy statement on reading submitted to 
the Superintendent of Schools. r , 



B. SOCIAL STUDIES 



Chronological and Lxdgical Sequence 

Teach paragraph comprehension based on order of details, cause 
and effect, comparison and contrast, relationship of main idea and de- 
tails. See the Scope and Sequence in Chapters II, III, and IV for specific 
teaching suggestions. 



Interpretation of Graphic Materials 

For maps include study of caption; date; interpretation of colors, 
line patterns, or symbols in accordance with legend; practice in use o 
scale for measuring distances;, distribution; distortion; different projec- 
tions; meaning of parts and of the map as a whole; aerial photographs. 

For line graphs tak& up; title, information on vertical and hori- 
zontal axes, interpretation of dots and lines, meaning of parts and of the 
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graph as a whole. Include similar elements in presenting other graphs, 
pictograms, charts, tables, cartoons, and photographs. 

For globes include: interpretation of rotation and revolution, sea- 
sonal changes, latitude and longitude, spatial relationships, land and 
water relationships, earth-sun and earth-moon relationships. 

Critical Reading 

Urge students not to accept passively whatever appears in print. 
They should raise questions, challenge conclusions, draw their own con- 
clusions, compare views in differing accounts for substantiation in a 
variety of sources. See the Scope and Sequence in Chapters II, III, and 
IV of the Reading Strand for making inferences, drawing conclusions, 
and deriving generalizations. 

Propaganda Analysis 

Supply practice in analyzing speeches, political commentary, and 
the like: announced purpose; other underlying purposes; validity of pur- 
pose, logic, emotional appeals, and the distinction between fact and 
opinion. See elaboration in the Scope and Sequence. 

Analyzing Argumentative Presentation 

Train pupils to distinguish between fact and opinion, to reject un- 
supported assertions, to raise questions concerning arguments based on 
logic, facts, and authority — and then to come to a generalization. 

Vocabulary 

Give special help with words or phrases related to the field; 

Conceptual connotations, as in democracy, communism, pro- 
ducer, consumer 

Historical periods, as in Renaissance, Middle Ages, Space Age 
Political movements, as in The Rise of the Common Man, 
The New Deal, The People’s Revolution 
Geographic terms, as in spatial arrangements, distribution, in- 
; terconnection, interaction 

Economic relationships, as in wants and resources, market 
and prices, gross national product 
Sociological processes, as in group behavior, societal relation- 
ships, institutions 

Anthropological methods, as in classification, observation, cul- ■ 
ture, measurement, transformation of culture 
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Rapid Location of Information 

Tea.* pupUs to scan for (JesiietJ facts and to skim for general im- 

pression of a passage. 

“iTvarying rate according to the nature of the material and 
the purpose in reading it. 

C. SCIENCE 

Comprehension of Problems 

Train students to analyze; what must be found, what is knom 
what otetformation is required, what is to be done to arrive at a 
solution, what verification must be made. 

Comprehension of Directions Hirprtions 

Helo Dupils to develop a habitual pattern of reading all directions 

before a^ron *em, of visualizing the operations to be perfomed, of 
rereading whUe carrying out each operation in turn, and o rea mg once 
more for a final check after taking ail steps. 

Comprehension of Sequential Relationships 
Develop students’ skills in analyzing step-by-step 
in .ing i ing out items that come in order even when they are not so pre- 

sented in the sentence-by-sentence exposition. 

Drawing Conclusions , i. v 

Foster pupfis’ abilities to grasp the author’s conclusion ^ 

f thP farts— and to strive at their own conclusions when the author 
presents a set of facts without spelling out the conclusion or the genera 
principle for the reader. 

Organizing and Classifying tacts 

Shnw how to draw up tables in columnar arrangement, orgamzmg 
and Wriata"nted in reading materials. Also train in usmg 
simi^Sf or other devices tor categorizing facts encountered in readmg. 

"m"»der “Socia. Studies” above, train in reading and 
interpreting diagrams, tables, graphs, and the like. 
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Reading in Subject Areas 
Vocabulary 

Review sources of information about word meanings: context, dic- 
tionary, glossary, word lists at ends of chapters and units. See page 39 
of Reading in Secondary Schools, mentioned above, for roots and affixes 
common to many science words; as, for example, -scope and -meter. 

Furnishing Background and Experience 

Use demonstrations, films, and laboratory experiences prior to read- 
ing as foundations for understanding. 

D. MATHEMATICS 

Meaning of Symbols 

Present material in class before pupils read on their own, so that 
prior familiarity and experience with symbols, signs, formulae, and 
equations enable students to comprehend the printed page. 

Concept Exploration 

Prepare for reading about a new concept by exploring in advance 
through developmental discussion, board demonstration, and pupils’ pre- 
liminary written work in class. 

Vocabulary 

Anticipate difficulties arising not only with mathematical termi- 
nology, but also with words having special denotations for this subject 
area, as in principal or radical. Teach the roots and affixes commonly 
used in mathematics; bi- and tri-, for example. See items on word attack 
and on enlarging vocabulary in the Scope and Sequence. 

Comprehension of Problems 

Teach pupils to analyze (a) what is given and (b) what is required. 
Evaluate the pupils’ understanding of the problem by determining 
whether they have correctly interpreted the elements, whether they are 
having difficulty because of inadequate knowledge of vocabulary or sym- 
bols, and whether they lack previous mathematical learnings essential 
to present understanding. 

Selecting Relevant Elements 

Instruct pupils in selecting the details relevant to solution of a 
problem and in eliminating those details which, although stated, may 
be irrelevant. 
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Adjusting Reading Rate material at a 

CaU attention to the need for reading 

Eailure to take note of crucial items. 

E. FINE ARTS AND PRACTICAL ARTS 

Following Directions nrinted 

is to be done, what matenais ate to be used, what sequ 
followed, what purpose is being served. 

intfrpreting Graphic Materials _ 

skills to be taught. 

Organizing and Classifying and tables 

Train in listing and in making columnar arrangements and 

of data encountered in reading. 

Paragraph Comprehension ^ 

provide instruction in 

or other; use of examples. 

'^““xLdTfte required technical terms that pupils will encounter or 

JS.SI » -« t. 

conventional sources of information about words. 

r. ALL SUBJECTS: RELEVANT ITEMS IN THE SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 

Reading in each subject «e7e 

one of which students may need help. Foi teacmng ts 
auwinu items in the Scope and Sequence. 
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Vocabulary 

See: context clues; synonyms and antonyms; multiple meanings; 
foreign words and phrases; new coinages; locating words in the diction- 
ary; abbreviations as context clues. 

Getting the Meaning 

See: getting the main idea of a paragraph; relating supporting de- 
tails to the main idea; distinguishing between major and minor details 
of a paragraph; paragraph organization: temporal order, cause and 
effect, reasons or proof (logical argument), comparison or contrast; 
seeing the relationship of the main ideas of several paragraphs; sum- 
marizing. 

Work-Study Skills 

Sec: scanning and skimming to find information; evaluating read- 
ing material in the light of the reader’s puipose; interpreting graphic 
representations; summarizing; taking notes; recognizing the purposes 
and uses of the parts of a book; analysis of questions in examination 
and homework situations; mastery and use of the intensive reading- 
study method, SQ3R; terms and abbreviations in footnotes and citations; 
applying appropriate reading rate and increasing reading rate. 



CHAPTER VII 



Materials 



A. TYPES OF MATERIALS FOR READING INSTRUCTION 

New York City Publications 

Basic Reading Program. The materials of this program are in se- 
quential order and are intended for intermediate school pupils whose 
reading ability is below 3.5. The program consists of 216 units. Each 
unit includes: a basic plan for the teacher, suggested teaching materials 
to fit the steps in the basic plan, practice in oral enrichment, an appli- 
cation, a presession activity, and a homework assignment. Individual 
workbooks for pupils and a manual for the teacher are supplied. De- 
veloped by New York City reading specialists, these materials are pub- 
lished by the Board of Education. 

Intensive Reading Program. The structured plans and materials of 
this program are intended for intermediate school students reading at 
levels between 3.5 and 5.0. The skills fall into three general areas: word- 
attack and word-meaning skills, comprehension skills, and work-study 
skills. In addition, there are directed reading lessons in which the skills 
are applied. Each of the 90 units includes a lesson plan for the teacher, | 
suggested teaching materials, practices in vocabulary enrichment, an | 
application, and a homework assignment, as well as a presession activity. 
Individual workbooks and a teacher’s manual are included. These mate- 
rials were developed by New York City reading specialists and are pub- 
lished by the Board of Education. 

Intensive Read! Program Extension. This treats on an advanced 
level the same skills as are covered in the Intensive Reading Program, 
but more emphasis is placed on appreciational skills. The program is 
intended for pupils who have completed the Intensive Reading Program 
or for any pupils in the 8th grade whose reading skills need reinforce- 
ment. 

Building Reading Power. This programmed course in reading skills 
is for those pupils whose reading is below grade level, but above 4.5. 
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The series is comprised of fifteen booklets divided into three separate 
series: context clues (8 booklets), structural analysis (2 booklets), and 
comprehension skills (5 booklets). Each booklet is devoted to a dif- 
ferent group of skills developed in sequential order. A teacher’s manual 
is included with each set. Use of these materials at intervals rather than 
day after day will keep pupils’ interest at a high level. Developed by 
New York City reading- specialists. Building Reading Power is now 
published commercially. 

Commercial P/ ckages and Kits 

Publishers have produced various packages and kits intended for 
use in individualized or group instruction. These provide for students of 
all levels of reading ability, including those pupils in the intermediate or 
high school grades who are still begmning readers and those who are 
college-preparatory, advanced readers. Common to most of these mate- 
rials is a design for allowing the student to proceed on his own with 
occasional teacher help and guidance. 

Also common to many of these materials are certain problems in 
their handling. How does the teacher keep the pupil working at maxi- 
mum speed without undue pressure? When should the student move on 
from one level of the material to another? What can be done to focus 
attention on gaining reading skill rather than on getting the answers? 
If the student is to check his answers against a key, how can he be 
oriented to a constructive use of this procedure? The Teacher’s Manual 
supplied by each publisher of a package or kit will furnish expert advice 
on these subjects. 

In addition, the procedures evolved by experienced teachers in 
using one typical kit suggest an effective pattern that may be applied 
to the materials available from a number of publishers: 

1. Once routines are understood, the teacher is freed to work 
with individuals or groups. Kit activities are self-motivating jn 
the sense that pupils like to use the answer keys to grade their 
own exercises and that they are eager to move up to successive 
reading levels. 

2. Have a pupil move up to a higher level if he gets 100% in any 
three of the longer power-building exercises on his present 
level — or move down to a lower level if he gets less than 60% 
on any two exercises. Have the student do all exercises on a 
level if he does not succeed in getting 100% on three. 
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3. Encourage speed, but be prepared to praise pupils who pro- 
gress slowly and surely, 

4. When five or ten minutes are available toward the end of a 
period, use the time for the shorter rate-building exercises. 

5. Some students may be unnerved by the emphasis on timing 
called for by the Teacher’s Manual. In that case, place less 
stress on timing so that the class can become comfortable in 
the routines; later, call attention to reading rate by suggesting 
that each pupil try to complete two of the power-building exer- 
cises in a period instead of the usual one, or three if pupils 
have been doing two on average. 

6. From time to time the teacher may assign one of the exercises 
as a formal test, collecting the answer sheet and grading the 
paper instead of allowing the pupil himself to do so. 

7. If a pupil gets lower marks in the formal tests than he does 
on his self-administered exercises, he n-^eds guidance toward 
the realization that his cheating hurts himself. Supervision of 
the pupil’s use of answer keys will also help. 

8. Students need to be trained to examine each incorrect answer 
to determine where they went wrong. Otherwise, they merely 
mark right and wrong answers, failing to see that a wrong 
answer is an opportunity to grow in reading skill. 

9. When doing the exercises involving both comprehension and 
developmental language drills, pupils should be discouraged 
from merely concentrating on the comprehension questions 
v/hile neglecting the vocabulary and language-skill activities. 

Self-Teaching Programs 

Materials for programmed instruction in book form are available 
from various publishers. An ideal program produces insights into the 
reading process, step by step, through small increments of learning. 
Reinforcement of the learning drive occurs as the pupil is informed 
about the correctness of his response after each step that he takes. Some 
programs also provide for reorientation of the pupil’s thinking if he 
makes the wrong response. 

Some self-teaching materials in book form resemble programmed 
books in appearance, but are not organized to guide the learning process 
step by step through small increments of knowledge or skill. These are 
workbooks rather than programmed texts. If the quality of the material 
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is high, such texts may be rewarding for individualized instruction. (See 
further discussion below.) 

Teaching machines can use materials and programs similar to those 
describ'=*d above for programmed instruction in book form. Since only 
one “page” appeai-s on the screen in response to the pushbutton, the 
student cannot look ahead at the answer as is the case with use of the 
programmed book; he must make a choice of answers and press the 
proper button bctore going on to the next step. If he selects the wrong 
answer, a “page” of additional instruction v/ill appear on the screen to 
reorient his thinking before he returns to the original problem. 

Teaching machines can also be programmed to engage in “dia- 
logue” with the pupil. Thus, for example, one machine has been demon- 
strated in the teaching of '-ocabulary skills. When the machine asks a 
question, the pupil’s cqrre X response leads to the presentation of a new 
question on a higher level; an incorrect response leads to the presenta- 
tion of a new question on a lower level. 

Reading-Skills Textbooks 

A wide variety of textbooks and workbooks is available for devel- 
oping and applying insights and skills. 

Many of these books have highly developed patterns that readily 
enable the teacher to guide students in use of the text; also, some books 
are accompanied by manuals which offer detailed recommendations for 
presenting the materials. 

The following suggestions may be helpful for the teacher using 
skill-building textbooks or workbooks: 

1. Clarify the aim of the lesson in your own thinking. An unfor- 
tunate tendency of some textbooks is to include several diverse 
aims in the same exercise, necessitating the teacher’s refinement 
of aims and procedures to achieve an effective, unified lesson. 

2. Eliminate some activities in an exercise if doing so will result 
in concentrated impact and unity. 

3. Use motivation for each reading-skills lesson as you would 
for any language arts lesson. In accordance with the nature of 
the material, motivation may be oriented to the skill being 
taught or to the content of the reading passage. Thus, for a 
lesson on visual discrimination of letters the teacher may begin 
the motivating phase by writing on the board, “The little 
kitchen curled up in a chair” — and then asking what is wrong 
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with the sentence. For a lesson on a selection entitled “Klon- 
dike Stampede,” the teacher may begin by asking what would 
happen if gold were discovered in Van Cortlandt Park. Some- 
times, too, a lesson may have as its springboard a brief discus- 
sion of what is suggested by its title, as in these instances: “Jazz 
Rocks the Ancients,” “Spaceship to Venus,” “Mystery of the 
Missing Band.” 

4. For students on the lowest levels of reading ability, have an 
entire selection read aloud after allowing a short time for pre- 
liminary silent reading; for other students, have the first few 
paragraphs read orally and the rest silently. Slome oral reading 
in the manner and for the purpose described in Chapter II 
is essential. 

5. Guide the class or group through me first few items of an exer- 
cise before ihe students go on to do the rest on their own. 

6. Depart from the sequence of the textbook after becoming fa- 
miliar with students’ needs and responses to the materials. If 
the text builds a highly ordered, sequential progression, de- 
partures may take the form of omitting some lessons while 
maintaining the sequence of coverage. 

7. Follow up activities and exercises by eliciting not only the cor- 
rect responses but also the reasons for them. A useful proce- 
dure is to have students find the phrases or sentences in a 
selection which, for example, justify an answer to a reading- 
comprehension question. 

8. Vary activities, procedures, and materials. Although students 
with reading difficulties usually need the security of routine, 
they may routinely shift from one type of activity and text 
material to others in the course of a week. 




9. Avoid teaching reading-skills lessons in isolation from other 
strands of the language arts. Thus, for example, a reading se- 
lection about the solution of a real-life problem may lead to 
the writing of a paragraph on whether the student would have 
solved the problem in the same way — and why or why not. 

Audio-Visual Equipment 

See Chapter II of the Literature Strand for discussion of the fol- 
lowing: phonograph and tape recordings, talking books, films, filmstrips. 
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transparencies and the overhead projector, photographs and other re- 
productions, models, exhibits, and displays. 

See previous pages of this chapter for discussion of teaching ma- 
chines. 

Devices for perceptual training, available in several forms, are 
among the few items of audio-visual equipment limited to use in read- 
ing instruction. Tachistoscopes are manufactured for individual or group 
use; through timed exposures — ranging in the various machines from 
1/25 to W 2 seconds — the student is challenged to concentrate and to 
increase speed of recognition of pictures, numbers, letters, words, and 
other materials. T achistoscopic training films and filmstrips are also 
available for the same purpose. 

Devices for improving the rate of reading can be secured in the 
form of pacers or films and filmstrips. The pacer usually employs a beam 
of light, a shutter, or a slot moving down a page to compel the student 
to read at a specific rate; different pacers range in rate of operation from 
20 words per minute to 1,000 words or more. Films and filmstrips, the 
latter with special projectors, serve purposes similar to those of pacers; 
some give special attention to increasing eyespan in addition to simple 
pacing. 

B. LISTINGS OF TEXTBOOKS AND AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS 

Textbooks 

See Chapter X of the Literature Strand for lists of literature text- 
books and supplementary books. 

Reading-skills textbooks and kits are listed in current editions of 
the following publications of the Board of Education: 

Textbook List for Use by Elementary and Junior 71igh Schools 
Textbook List for Use by High Schools 

Audio-Visual Materials 

Audio-visual materials and offerings are listed in the following pul^- 
lications of the Board of Education of the City of New York: 
Instructional Films and Tapes 
List of Approved Motion Picture Films 
List of Approved Instructional Recordings and Tapes 
WNYE—FM Radio Manual 
Channel 25 — WNYE TV Manual 
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CHAPTER I 



Overview of the 
Literature Curriculum 



A. PHILOSOPHY OF INSTRUCTION 

The eagerness with which young children gather around to hear a 
story, the fervor with which high school seniors discuss the motivation 
of a character in a play — these are psychic rewards for the teacher, 
making literature a delight for him to teach. That pleasure in teaching 
matches the response of the youngsters as they grow from day to day 
in love of good books and in appreciation of good writers’ words and 
ideas. 

Together with the pleasure of teaching literature goes a responsi- 
bility for playing many roles. As advertiser, salesman, and showman, 
the teacher of literature turns each class into an audience avid for the 
enjoyment of a writer’s performance. As expert on the art of literature, 
he is a guide to aesthetics. As scholar, he is the transmitter of our lit- 
erary heritage and history. 

Whenever he deals with the best that has been thought and said, 
the teacher of literature opens doors to philosophy. When he guides his 
class in an examination of a character’s motives, he instructs in psy- 
chology. If he asks whether a protagonist was right or wrong, he be- 
comes the student’s mentor in ethics or morality. Let him explore with 
his students man’s fate as an individual or in relation to society; then 
he leads on to the spiritual values by which we live. 

The vastness of scope in literature study and teaching is a source 
of strength in offering the teacher infinite creative possibilities, but it is 
also the origin of pitfalls in encouraging diffuseness and overemphasis 
on the tangential. Effective planning for teaching literature can take 
place within the following frame of reference. 

Literature — 

— communicates new insights into man and his world 
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— throws added light on the individual’s own interests and concerns 

—affords vicarious experience of the life of man: 
past, present, and prelude to the future 

—opens avenues to other humanities; for example: 

science, philosophy, history and the social sciences. Unguis- 
tics, and the creative arts of music, dance, poetry, sculpture, 
architecture 

— develops aesthetic sensitivity and appreciation. 

The teacher — 

— has a role as humanist, inviting study of man’s nature, his mo- 
tives and behavior in relating to his social and physical environ- 
ment 

— ^has a commitment to illuminate and foster worthy moral, ethical, 
and spiritual values 

— has a responsibility for creating awareness of the writer’s craft 
and technique 

— ^has an obligation to reach each student on the level of his ability, 
interest, and need. 

The student — 

— ^needs to develop basic reading skills if he is to respond to litera- 
ture appreciatively and criticaUy 

— ought to acquire a lifetime enthusiasm for the pleasure and profit 
of reading. 

The literature curriculum — 

— ^provides for study of books in depth and in common by the class 
as a group 

—encourages individualized exploration of books in a supplemen- 
tary reading program 

— allows latitude in treatment of a book for its inherent values or 
for its relationship to a larger frame of reference, as in a the- 
matic unit 

— iucludes the widest range of content and form: the classic and 
the contemporary, all types or genres, the multiplicity of ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds in our society, and literary works 
by writers of all nations 

— ogives force to the principle that — other factors being equal — the 
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more a pupil reads, the more he gains in comprehension and 
appreciational skills 

— integrates the study oi literature and the study of the mass media 
— blinks literature study with growth in the other language arts, ne- 
cessitating the fusion of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 

B. DIRECTIONS IN THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF LITERATURE 

The vigorous stir of new thinking and rethinking, of experimenta- 
tion and research, of examination and dissemination, has made itself 
felt in literature teaching as in other areas of the language arts. This 
activity will go on as English teachers seek to match the advances so 
widely evident, during a scientific age, in both intellectual and nonintel- 
lectual fields of endeavor. This forward motion must continue if litera- 
ture is to provide for the generations passing throu^ our schools the 
rational, emotional, and spiritual counterweights to balance the dehu- 
manizing influences, the social frictions, and the competitive tensions of 
contemporary life. Today and tomorrow, teachers of literature will find 
it worthwhile to explore the avenues suggested below. 

Content 

Greater stress on humanistic values in the study of literary works: 
the basic questions, answers, ideas, and ideals 
Fusing of literature and the other humanities in the English class 
and in courses bringing together English, art, music, social 
studies, or other subjects 

Inclusion of literary works representing cultures and values other 
than those of the Western World 

Multi-Media Approaches 

Classroom lectures by poets and other literary figures 
Performances by theatrical troupes in the schools 
Theatergoing by groups of students 
School productions by dramatics classes and clubs 
Films in the schools 

Television productions: plays, readings, discussions related to 
literature 

I Filmstrips and slides for study of literature and of related topics: 
i art, history, and social and geographic backgrounds 
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Talking books and listening comers for younger pupils and re- 
tarded readers 

Recordings of plays and readings 

Books and Other Publications 

of works dealing with minority-group heroes and pro- 
tagonists 

Introduction of more works of greater maturity than those in some 

textbooks of the past , , , . , . 

Greater stress on full-length works at all grade levels and lesser 

emphasis on brief excerpts 

More emphasis on literary works in place of ‘raditional basal- 
reader materials for pupils in the lower years of jntemediate 
schools; college-level works for advanced students in the upper 

high school years . * 4 

Provision of literary works and other reading materials adapted 

to the reading skills of less able students 
Wider use of paperbacks and hard-covered trade books for supple- 
mentary reading and class use 

The Library as a Resource 

Integration of the functions and services of the library and of the 

literature program ^ ^ ^ 

Maximum scheduling of classes for activities m the library 
Occasional scheduling of classes for double periods to allow for 
use of the library as a laboratory, particularly when classes 

have two daily periods for English 
Cooperative planning by the librarian and the English teacher as a 
team, especiaUy in organizing research projects to ennch class 

dxts 

Optimum utilization of school and public library facilities through- 
out the year, with special attention to a summer readmg pro- 
gram 

Organization 

Flexible class programs and parallel programming of classes to 
allow for special groupings in the utilization of team teachmg 
or of audio-visual instruction 

Provision of time for preparation, and other procedures to facilitate 
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joint planning by teachers engaged in team teaching 
Use of large and small groups for specific types of teaching 
Flexible administrative procedures for shifts in use of rooms and 
equipment 

C. OUTCOMES IN STUDY OF LITERATURE 

Spiraling upward as the pupil matures, desired outcomes are closely 
akin at all school levels. The two lists below are not mutually exclusive 
No outcome is completely attained in the intermediate school: none is 
wholly sought for the first time in the hi^ school. 

Inti tEoiAXE School 

An attitude of pleasure toward books, reading, and the study of 
literature 

The capacity to think, see, and feel with the author 
Ability to obtain from literature impressions and revelations that 
supplement the impressions gathered firsthand from life 
Understanding of self, family, and playmates 
An attitude of respect toward self and others 
Insight into human and social relationships 
Knowledge of present and past times 
Familiarity with the world near and far 
Broadening of interests 

Awareness of the role of language in communication between 
author and reader 

Sensitivity to aesthetic values in literature 
Discrimination and taste in selecting books 

High School 

Opportunity for the individual to live in all-time and aU-space 
through vicarious experience provided by literature 
Discovery of the diversity of views and reactions displayed by 
writers generally— and by poets especially— toward observa- 
tion and experience of life 

The capacity to refresh mind and spirit through imaginative release 
m literature 

Endowment with the spiritual, inteUectual, and cultural heritatte of 
our nation and of all mankind 
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Faith in, and allegiance to, the basic values of a democratic society: 
traditions of freedom, of opportunity, of respect for the indi- 
vidual, of recognition of the dignity and worth of every group 
A mature perspective on human nature and human affairs 
Acquisition of the emotional, aesthetic, and spiritual resources for 
adulthood — through the illumination of literature 
Understanding of literary techniques and of elements of literature 
as an art form 

Raising of levels of taste and discrimination in selecting books and 
other reading materials 
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Methods of Teaching 
Literature in Grades 5-12 



A. GUIDELINES FOR THE LITERATURE CUSS 

Relationship of the Literature Program and 
Reading-Skill Development 

In the intermediate schools and high schools those pupils who are 
on or above level in reading develop their skills further and receive 
much of their reading instruction in relation to the study of literature. 
Works of some literary merit, rather than skillbuilding textbooks, are 
the chief materials to which they apply skills and by which they advance 
to higher reading levels. These materials fall into two categories: works 
studied in common and works read on an individualized basis. 

Pupils below level in reading skills also study certain works in 
common and do individualized reading; for these purposes the students 
are furnished with books of literary merit, high interest, and low reading 
difficulty. In addition, those who are retarded in reading receive instruc- 
tion with the aid of skillbuilding textbooks and programs. 

See the Reading Strand for full discussion of the skill-development 
program. 

Literature Study in Common and in Depth 

The heart of the literature program is the study of works in depth 
and in common by the entire class, a large group within the class, or a 
large group of several classes in a team-teaching setup. Within this 
framework, differentiation of instruction is provided to meet the needs 
of students as dictated by pupil age, grade, maturity, and capacity. Such 
differentiation is indicated in these pages along with the basic procedures. 

The individualized reading program, as distinguished from study 
in common, is discussed in Chapter VIII on supplementary reading. 
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What Books and Selections to Teach 

Those responsible for purchasmg books make their selections from 
recommended and approved lists. Local decisions in selecting from 
among the rich possibilities are governed by the abilities and the inter- 
ests of the school population. Books that pupils will enjoy and that they 
will find challenging, but not frustrating, are the ideal. 

The teacher may have a choice oC. several available literature text- 
books and must often choose from among the many selections in a col- 
lection of short works. Principles of selection are these: 

Start with the easy-to-read works, those most likely to appeal 
to the interests of the specific class involved. 

Later, go on to the more difficult selections, those with heavy 
vocabulary burden, subtleties of style and thought, and 
depths of philosophy. 

For study in common make certain that the chosen work has 
enough substance to be teachable, that it is not simply a 
light entertainment more suitable for supplementary read- 
ing. A “message” r not necessary; strong characteriza- 
tion, for example, makes a work worth studying. 

Sift the material, and choose the best for the immediate pur- 
pose. Do not attempt to teach everything in every book 
assigned. Even a novel or other long work is sometimes 
taught successfully with a little judicious skipping. 

Daily Readin<j Requirements 

The more students read, the more they will develop in reading and 
appreciation skills — ^when all other factors are equal. One weakness of 
some literature programs is the failure to set high quantitative require- 
ments. 

For the days when textbooks are being studied in common by the 
entire class, the teacher generally assigns one or more selections or 
chapters for home reading prior to the lesson on that material. For those 
days when lessons will focus on other aspects of the language arts — as 
in a round of individual talks being given by all members of the class — 
the teacher usually reminds pupils to continue reading the supplementary 
books which they have taken from the library or other source. Thus a 
continuous saturation program in reading is implemented. 

In making assignments both for reading of textbooks in common 
with the rest of the class and for reading of supplementary books on an 
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indiv’dualized basis, the teacher can assume that, in Grade 9, pupils 
who are on level in reading skills can read at the rate of 250 words per 
minute. This applies in the case of relatively easy, undemanding material. 
(See Albert J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability, as cited in 
Chapter IV of the Reading Strand.) Thus Grade 9 students may receive 
a forty-minute home-reading assignment of 10,000 words, or approxi- 
mately twenty-five pages where the page-length is the fairly common 
one of 400 words. In Grades 5 - 8 pupils may be assigned fewer pages, 

and m Grades 10 - 12 they may be given assignments longer than 25 
pages. 

Of course, since students must adjust their reading rates to the 
nature of the material, the teacher must tailor assignments accordingly. 
Even for a bright ninth-year pupil twenty-five pages of essays or poetry 
might be too much for an overnight assignment. 

When poetry is being studied, nearly all reading takes place in 
dass. Coverage usually is limited to two or three short poems in a lesson 

kTok^ to supplementary 

In attempting to make a maximum reading assignment, the teacher 
will sometimes have to deal with a single short work — essay, short story 
lographical sketch of relatively few pages. In such a case he may use 
related works, such as a twelve-page story about Albert Schweitzer and 
a ten-page one on Jane Addams. The two selections may be read over- 
night, the next day s lesson comparing these two persons who strove 
tor the social good. 



Integrating All Language Arts with Literature Study 

The study of literature takes place in conjunction with reading, 
writing, listening, and speaking, as well as with language study. A litera- 
ture lesson could hardly take place without incidentally bringing into 
play several of the language arts, but steps are also taken deliberately 
to make literature a core for oral discussion, for written reactions, for 
interaction with language study. In an effective program each of the 
language arts is reinforced by practice and study of the others- 

On some days, of course, the class will be working on other aspects 
of the language arts without reference to literature. Homework assign- 
ments may be brief or nonexistent. Those evenings may be devoted to 
students’ reading of supplementary books. 
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Assuring Faithful Performance of Home-Reading Assignments 

The selection of material and the approach in presenting it should 
tempt youngsters to read. Sometimes, though, their choice may lie be- 
tween the interesting short story assigned for home reading and the 
fascinating program mentioned in the television guide. 

To encourage faithful performance, a brief quiz at the beginning 
of tlie literature period is a useful device. Four or five simple short- 
answer questions are read aloud to the class, with a brief pause for the 
writing of each answer. This is the place for the factual, for details of 
the plot, for recall of such information as may be valuable — ^but not for ! 
the thought-provoking questions which belong in an analytical discus- ; 
sion. For example: “Question 1: What was one handicap from which 
the boy in this story suffered? . . . Please answer in the fewest words 
possible . . . Quickly now . . . Question 2 . . .” This kind of quiz also 
serves the function of helping the teacher to evaluate pupils’ compre- | 
hension of what they read. Many teacher resource books supplied by 
publishers include objective tests for such rapid testing of comprehension. 

Multiple-choice and true-false tests are less desirable because of 
the temptation toward cheating. Even the short-answer quiz invites the 
conveyance of information to later classes if a teacher has more than 
one section of the same grade. The countermeasure is to prepare several 
quizzes; or, if lesson-planning time is too limited, a quiz may be given 
in only one or two classes each day, following a random order to main- I 
tain a surprise element. < 

The longer and more analytical test given at the end of the unit 
will be another check on whether students have done the reading. Sole 
dependence on such long-deferred examinations, however, is inadequate 
in keeping young people on schedule with day-to-day assignments. 

Choosing Among Aims for a Literature Lesson 

The teacher sets up a specific, definite goal for the class in each 
approach to a literary work. A lesson has an undefined goal when its 
aim is merely stated in this fashion: To study the poem '‘Shadow” by 
Louise Owen. Hardly more developed is the aim: To enable the pupil 
to understand and appreciate the poem “Shadow” by Louise Owen. 

What is the student to understand and appreciate? Unless that 
essence has been crystallized in the teacher’s thinking, the impact of 
his lesson is likely to be shaipl> reduced. For a fifth-grade class the aim 
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for Louise Owen’s “Shadow” might be this: To help pupils enjoy the 
, poets fanciful image of a shadow as an animated creature hungrily 
reaching out to “gulp” things; to teach the elements of imagery in this 
poem. (This is, of course, the aim as stated in the teacher’s lesson plan- 
the language would be simpler and more abbreviated if the aim were 
; Stated for the pupils’ benefit during the course of the lesson.) 

The goals are clear in the following example at the high school 
level: To focus on the poem “Ozymandias” for its ironic revelation of 
an arrogant, materialistic ruler's empty claim to immortality; to help 
pupils examine and appreciate Shelley’s use df imagery and language 
j in creating a myth out of a scene of ancient ruin. Different teachers will 
of course, set up differing objectives. Other major elements of content 
or technique may validly be central to a lesson on “Ozymandias.” The 
teacher who has been spending a number of weeks on a poetry unit may 
consider, for example, that the time has come to deal more explicitly 
with forms and may elect to teach the Shelley work with emphasis on 
its bemg an example of the sonnet form. 

The larger number of literature lessons, however, should avoid 
makmg form the first consideration. Since the average person through- 
out his Iffetime is going to be a reader, not a writer, of literary works 
he should be enabled to come to grips whh what a writer has to say 
about human experience and human beings. How an author says it— 
structure, style, technique— will be the second consideration, but still 
an important one. The art of literature, like other arts, delights and 
moves the reader and, to borrow Whitman’s words, invites his soul. 

What one teacher sees in a work and chooses as a teaching purpose 
will not always duplicate a colleague’s aim for the same material. One 
teacher may make his aim the revelation of the forces of circumstance 
against which the hero must struggle; another teacher may elect to 
examine the character’s motivation; a third teacher may use the same 
pages to investigate the author’s artistic methods. None of the teachers 
may find that classroom time is adequate for study of all three aspects 
and rarely is it possible to study in depth all facets of a major work! 
An entire term’s study, for example, could readily be devoted to a 
Shakespearean play, but the urgency of other language arts priorities 
compels more limited treatment. 

In planning, the teacher may put these questions to himself- “In 
this literary selection what is the major substance, or a major substance 
worth analyzing with my students? What is the author’s center of con- 
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centration? Is it a mood, an emotion, a picture, a crucial experience, a 
problem, a conflict, an insight into personality, a belief or an attitude 
held by a character or by the author himself? Or is the work worth 
studying primarily as an example of the art of literature?” 

A snare to avoid is the distortion of the author’s work by seizing 
upon some trivial element, side issue, or remote implication. This may 
occur, for instance, in teaching a thematic unit when an effort is made 
to relate to the theme some work that has only a tenuous connection. 

Purposes of Motivation 

Motivation is more than a frill or a means of getting attention. 
Having established a definite aim for the lesson, the teacher employs 
motivation to direct pupils’ thinking from the outset. Ideally, to moti- 
vate is not merely to interest pupils in a literary work, but to swing 
them into position so that they can line up their sights on the target. 

For a single lesson the ideal time span for the motivating phase is, 
at most, no more than a fifth of the class period. At the cut-off point 
the enthusiasm of hand-waving, would-be contributors is channeled into 
reacting toward the author’s work. 

For a unit extending over a number of weeks the motivating and 
preparatory phases may require several class sessions. 

Providing Motivation: 

Examples for the Intermediate School Level 

When the teacher of a sixth-grade class is beginning his lesson on 
Herbert Asquith’s poem “Skating,” he starts by eliciting pupils’ experi- 
ences in roller-skating. Then he moves on to inviting pupils’ recollections 
of what they have observed about ice-skating either from their own 
experience or from watching skaters in the park, on rinks, or on tele- 
vision. Finally he introduces the poem and asks the class to consider 
whether the poet truly reproduces the sensation of skating. 

Another illustration is the motivation for classroom study follow- 
ing a previous assignment to read Dudley Schnabel’s short story “Load,” 
which is suitable for the upper years of the intermediate schools. The 
story deals with a young delinquent and with his parents, who deeply 
feel their responsibility for him and for his difficulties. The lesson begins 
with brief monologues composed by the teacher and read aloud from 
typewritten copies by three pupils. The teacher gives this introduction 
to the reading of the monologues: “Class, if you were able to get inside 
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each character’s head, you might find him thinking in the way that you 
are about to hear. This material is not in the story. I wrote it myself. 
Listen to size up what each character’s attitudes are.” 

Girl, redding the mother’u monologue'. Benny is 
only a boy. He doesn’t mean harm, but he 
just doesn’t think what’s right to do. I told 
his father, “Benny is getting in bad com- 
pany.” But his father doesn’t do a thing. All 
he says is, “What should I do. Mama? Give 
him a licking?” A father should know better 
how to bring up a son. 

Boy, reading the father’s monologue: Ja, I gave 
Benny lickings when he was small — and 
when he got bigger, I spoke to him many, 
many times. I couldn’t do anything with him. 

Maybe I did wrong in helping the police catch 
him. Maybe I did wrong in how I brought 
him up. I guess I was a bad father. 

Boy, reading from Benny’s monologue: I know 
I’m guilty. I kUled the man, all right. But I 
didn’t mean to do it. It was a stickup, but 
we didn’t mean to kill anybody. Besides, I’m 
only 18. I never had a chance. My parents 
never did the right thing for me. Ma loved 
me, but she didn’t know the score — and Pa 
never had any feeling for me. He only hit me 
every time I did anything wrong — until I got 
too big for him to push around. 

Teacher: Let’s take up the question of where these 
three people seem to place the blame for 
Benny’s going wrong, and let’s find the evi- 
dence in the story to prove or disprove that 
such ideas really were in each character’s 
.head. After that we’ll analyze the story to see 
whether we agree with the characters in plac- 
ing the blame. 

The foregoing is merely illustrative; the same device may be used 
m teaching many stories in which different characters adopt clearly dif- 
ferentiated attitudes toward a situation. 
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>roviding Motivation: 

Example for the High School Level 

In a neighborhood ol small one- and Wo-IamUy houses a high 
school teacher begins his lesson on Frost’s ^em about a 
“Mending Wall” Drawing two houses on the board, the teacher y 
,o“LT“Lppo^ that the back of your house fa«d fte rear of 
another house with a grassy area between the two. The fam^es m boft 
houses have cWten who play in the backyards, where they have nearly 
£:«^d « e old fen^ o. the boundary line ~ 
erties. The two fathers have had an estimate of $150 “ 

this fence and they wonder whether it wouldnt be better to tear ii 
dowfaTd let flte cLdren from both families play in the entne ^ob- 

of discussion the teacher introduces the poem: Robert Frost ha 

something on a simUar topic, the repair of a waU tetween ^ _ 
Let’s see\ow the circumstances in his poem are like or unlike th 

in our discussion.” 

Providing Motivation: 

Examples for All Levels 

Motivation need not be so elaborate or dramatic as *e 
One or two simple, straightforward questions will often be 6"°“^ 
;«lfehTstarting-point to pupUs’ own experience, atutudes, or thmk- 
ing. From that point the class moves on to the company of the aut or, 

as in these examples: 

“You have heard people say, ‘Things are not what 
they were in the good old days.’ To what ex- 
tent do you agree?” (Discussion) “Now let s 
look at what the author of this essay believes. 

“Next week is Brotherhood Week. What is its sig- 
nificance to you?”. . . “Let’s find out what this 
poet says is true brotherhood.’ 

“Some writers have the knack of making ^ you 
laugh. For instance, you have seen television 
stories whose scripts were written by authors 
specializing in humor. What are some ways by 
which television comedies get you to laugh. 
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. . . “Turning to the short story that you’ve 
read, let’s examine what its humorous features 
are — and what techniques the author has used 
to create humor.” 

“Of all the things you eat, what tastes best to 
you?” . . . “What sounds do you enjoy most?” 

. . . “One author has made poetry out of what 
we’ve been talking about: preferences for cer- 
tain things tasted, smelled, seen, touched, 
heard. You may not like his preferences — 
or his poem — ^but let’s find out.” 

Creating a Unified Development in a Literature Lesson 

The development in a lesson plan for a literature period generally 
takes the form of a series of key activities or questions following the 
direction indicated by the aim and initiated by the motivation. If the 
lesson is to have unity, the planner cannot afford to lead the class down 
a number of different avenues even though each individual path has 
some relationship to the literary selection being studied. 

In the final phase of the lesson the teacher returns to the basic 
issue introduced at the beginning. Thus, for the story on the juvenile 
delinquent previously mentioned, “Load,” the teacher may ask the sum- 
marizing question: “Now where do you place the blame for the boy’s 
delinquency?” 

In an application phase following the summary, the teacher may 
lead to other areas outside the immediate scope of the selection read, 
although related to it. Again, with reference to the story on the juvenile 
delinquent, the teacher may raise questions regarding situations other 
tuan those in the story which may lead to delinquency. Finally, he may 
ask how juvenile delinquency may be prevented. 

Illustrative Lesson at Sixth-Grade Level 



An example of a unified lesson at the sixth-grade level is one on a 
work dealing with humanized animals. Appropriate materials include 
excerpts from Ben and Me or The Wind in the Willows. The teacher 
aims to enable the pupils (1) to analyze the characteristics of the ani- 
mals that are like those of human beings, and (2) to recognize the 
nature of the appeal in a humanized animal story. 

The lesson plan calls for motivation through discussion of the hu- 
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man characteristics that children attribute to their pets. Key questions: 
In what ways do you treat your pet like a member of the family ? When 
have you ever noticed a pet that seemed to have a sense of humor? 
What unusual habits, like those of people, have you noticed in a pet? 

If the class is of average reading ability, the pupils will have been 
asked to read the story as previous homework; they will read in class 
only key passages which the teacher has selected as relevant to the dis- 
cussion. If the class is of less than average ability, the teacher may have 
to provide for reading of the entire selection in class. This reading may 
be oral or silent or both in combination. 

The development of the lesson involves discussion of such key 
questions as these: How do the animals like people? In what ways do 
any of the animals remind you of kinds of people you know? The 
teacher elicits that the animals speak, display a sense of humor, dress 
like people, and think or bdiave in specific ways as people do. 

Having dealt with the content, the teacher turns attention to the 
selection as a work of art. Key questions for the ensuing discussion: 
What made you glad or sad as you read? Why did you sympathize with 
the animals? What made you laugh over their experiences? Why did you 
feel good as you read this story? Thus the teacher helps the pupils to- 
ward empathy and provides an elementary insight into its functioning 
in a literary work. 

Illustrative Lesson at Twelfth-Grade Level 

An illustration at the twelfth-grade level is a lesson on the first five 
chapters of the Third Book of The Return of the Native. A wealth of 
possibilities exists for analyzing that segment of the novel; for example, 
the relationship of »-iother and son, superstitions about witchcraft, choice 
of vocation, service to society as opposed to materialism, and customs 
of courtship. Thoughtful selection of certain elements and judicious 
rejection of others are essential for a development which will have unity 
and, consequently, impact. 

Such a developmental pattern grows out of this aim: to help pupils 
analyze whether Clym and Eustacia are suited for marriage to each 
other; to note how the reader must draw inferences from Hardy's presen- 
tation. At the beginning of the lesson after the class has read the assigned 
part of the novel at home, the teacher motivates by mentioning the 
theory that “opposites attract one another” and by raising these ques- 
tions: “To what extent is that true?” . . . “To what extent is marrying 
one’s opposite a wise thing to do?” 
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In his development the teacher proposes taking a close look at 
Clym and Eustacia in the light of the previous discussion. The rest of 
the lesson is based on these questions in his plan: 

1. Why does Clym’s mother feel as she does about 
her son’s marrying Eustacia? (Have pupils an- 
swer after oral reading of passages on pp. 

194-5, 204-6, in the assigned textbook.) 

2. What does Clym want in life? (Passages, 176-8) 

3. What is Eustacia’s attitude toward life? (Passages 
187-9, 198-202) 

4. To what extent would you say that Clym and Eusta- 
cia are either opposite or alike in what they 
want from life? 

5. Hardy, as we have said in previous lessons, makes a 
practice of forecasting the fate of his characters. 

Which sentences in these chapters hint at what 
the future will be for Clym and Eustacia? 

6. Summary: To what extent is Eustacia the ideal wife 
for Clym? Clym the ideal husband for Eustacia? 

7. Application: Suppose that you knew a person lik e 
Clym in real life. What sort of wife would you 
consider ideal for him? What sort of husband 
would be ideal for Eustacia? 

Getting the class to respond to the printed page is an additional 
asset of this lesson plan. Twelfth-grade students still need to sharpen 
their reading skills in drawing inferences, anticipating outcomes, sensing 
the author’s purpose, and the like. Incorporating study of key passages 
in relation to the pivotal questions enables the teacher to help students 
develop insights into how to get meaning from the printed page. Teach- 
ing of reading accompanies the teaching of literature. 

See Chapter III for illustrative lessons and units for all levels. 

Evaluating Literature Learnings 

Evaluation of what pupils have learned takes place each day as 
I the teacher subjectively judges the success of his lesson. Periodically 
more objective measures are in order, as in tests using such questions 
as those in End-oj-Year Examinations in Eniflish for College-Bound 
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Students, Grades 9-12 (College Entrance Examination Board, Prince 
ton, New Jersey, 1963). 

The test must have a clear aim consonant with the philosophy and 
methodology of the previous literature lessons. The teacher needs to 
consider the skills and learnings each question calls upon students to 
display: What am I testing for? 

An illustrative test question is as follows: 

An author sometimes shows a character who does the 
wrong thing. Perhaps he wants you to laugh, to sym- 
pathize, to feel anger toward the character, or to gain 
better understanding of the character. On the basis of 
the book that you have just finished reading, write a 
composition (a) describing the character’s wrong 
action and (b) fully explaining the author’s purpose in 
introducing that action or situation into the story. 

Such a question requires mature consideration, understanding of 
literary skills of characterization, wise choice of an appropriate example, 
skillful organization, and effective writing. 

Aspects of Evaluation 

Tests are only part of the evaluative process. Whatever the pupil 
says or writes or does in relation to his study of literature is a means 
to evaluation. The following are indicative of pupil growth and may be 
measured by testing or by observing student activity: 

— The breadth and depth of pupil reading as seen from 
supplementary reading and subsequent discussion 

— The expressed attitude toward literature as a signi- 
ficant aspect of human experience 
— Ability to make in-depth analyses of literary works 
in accord with grade level and maturity: What did 
you learn about the Boston Tea Party from Esther 
Forbes’ Johnny Tremain? Is Macbeth a tragic hero 
according to Aristotle’s definition of the iragic hero 
and the tragic flaw? To what extent is Creon in 
Sophocles’ Antigone guilty of hubris? 

— Greater richness, skill, and maturity in use of lan- 
guage in speaking and writing, as outgrowth of con- 
tact with literature 
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— ^Higher levels of taste in selection of books and of 
mass-media offerings: newspapers, magazines, tele- 
vision programs, movies, and plays 

— General familiarity with our literary heritage in 
English and in translation 

— ^Participation in cultural programs related to litera- 
ture: teen-age book reviewing for the public library; 
reading groups 

— Participation in school programs related to litera- 
ture: dramatics; literary magazine; yearbook; news- 
paper 

— ^Enlargement of personal interests as evidenced by 
the building of home libraries, the maintenance of 
notebooks and scrapbooks, or the voluntary memo- 
rization of poetry and prose passages 



B. TEAM TEACHING 

Most of what has been said in the previous pages about planning 
and classroom management by the individual teacher of literature ap- 
plies also in team teaching, but the latter has special features which 
require separate consideration. 

As an organizational procedure, team teaching is intended to make 
maximum use of the talents of available personnel for the benefit of the 
largest numbers of pupils. The advantages sought are these: 

Upgrading of instruction by utilizing in large-group 
instruction the teachers best equipped to pre- 
sent specific types of lessons 

Individualization of instruction through the sched- 
uling of small groups for seminars or projects 

Avoidance of waste of human resources and profes- 
sional skills in the daily repetition of the same 
lesson for successive classes 

Gain in pupils’ depth of knowledge arising from the 
superior presentation made possible by the 
team effort. 
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Teams may be composed exclusively of language arts teachere or 
may include teachers of several subjects subsumed under the humanities. 

Work of the Language Arts Team 

Literature may be the core of study conducted by a language arts 
team. Thus, for example, at the 

listening, reading, and writing acUvities may be conducted for a period 
of time in relation to study of a Shakespearean play. Large-group Ms- 
sions introduce Shakespeare’s England, the Globe Jhea re, “ 
background of the play, utilizing discussion inducted by a master 
teacher and supported by his presentation of films, filmstrips, and 
cordings When the play itself is under study, some aspects are cove 
L laX^P sessions and others are subjected to deeper mtodual 
probii in small groups. Related writing and speaking activities are 
taitiated in the large group, then foUowed up in the small groups. A film 
version of the play is a culmination for the large group. 

At the high school level similar possibilities are apparent m the 
study of Chaucer. A master teacher having the necessary 
scholarship makes the large-group presentations on such topms as soc 
backgrounds. Middle EngUsh, Chaucer s characteristics,^ 
Audiovisual aids-for example, a recorded readmg “Middle En^ish 
—are natural accouterments of team presentation m fte 
As in the previous example, small-group sessions are devoted to indi- 
vidualized projects and to study in depth with maximum mdividual 

participation. 

The Humanities Team 

Crossing of subject boundaries is rewarding when a team of teach- 
ers representing several areas-for example, history, 
ture— work together on a unit. Thus one school presented 
Period throuA its representation in those three subject areas. The large 
toratme sesste were devoted to studies of Whtiman Melvfile, 
Ld Thoreau. Small groups were used for reports on mdividual readmgs 
and“«^ papers written for the unit. Mutual reirforc^ 
ment was provided as the subject matter of one area was viewed m Us 
relationship to the others. 

Conditions of Successful Team Teaching 

Althouch ideal conditions need not always prevail, too many de- 
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partures from the optimum will militate against the team’s effectiveness. 
The following are significant: 

The number of teachers on the team generally is two to four. 
A-V staff, student-teachers, and other available personnel 
may cooperate. Librarians are essential members of the 
team. 

The number oj pupils depends on space accommodations. The 
size of the area available for large-group instruction is 
the usual limiting element. 

Grouping is sometimes heterogeneous in the large sections 
while more limited heterogeneity is sought in setting up 
small-group seminars or projects. 

Housing of large groups may be provided by movable parti- 
tions or other arrangements in new buildings; elsewhere 
maximum use is made of the auditorium, cafeteria, music 
rooms, and the library. Areas must be found for small 
groups numbering as few as six students; the library may 
serve this purpose. 

Audio-visual equipment plays an important role since team 
teaching gains the advantage of freeing one team member 
for operation of devices during the large-group lesson. 
The ordinary problems of audibility and visibility in a 
large space are resolved by the use of microphones and 
of the overhead projector in lieu of the chalkboard. 

Time and scheduling for joint planning by team members are 
essential so that term, unit, and daily lesson plans may 
be worked out cooperatively. Conferences, research, and 
preparation of materials call for adequate time allow- 
ances. 

Programs of teachers and pupils are set up so that specific 
classes and teachers can come together during the same 
period. At its simplest a team may consist of two English 
teachers having two classes of the same grade scheduled 
for the same period daily. A more complex example of 
team organization involves parallel or back-to-back 
scheduling of four classes for four consecutive periods 
under teachers of history, art, music, and English lan- 
guage arts; these classes may meet separately for three 
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periods and then come together for a fourth, or they 
may function in modules of 15, 20, or 30 minutes, en- 
abling class and group meetings for longer or shorter 
sessions as needed. 

Special Problems 

Those who plan to utilize team teaching must be prepared to deal 
with the problems below. Visits to schools with successful programs 
will aid in finding solutions. 

Small-group sessions are among the assets of team teaching, 
but are difficult to organize for lack of proper housing 
and for lack of teachers to supervise all groups. 

Students are obliged to shoulder greater responsibility for their 
own work when they are away from supervision by their 
own teacher in a single classroom. 

Student participation and interaction in <^he large group are 
necessarily limited. Pupils’ questions may go unanswered. 

The master teacher is less familiar with the students in a large 
group than is the teacher in the traditional classroom. 

Fair sharing of duties requires a good working relationship 
among the team members and their supervisors. The best 
available talents should be drawn upon for each function, 
but no teacher should carry more than his share of 
burdens. 



C. INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 

The reading of textbooks, the pursuit of various forms of classroom 
discussion, the writing of papers — these are customary media of instruc- 
tion in the literatu/-^ class. From day to day in most classes there is a 
confluence of teacher, pupils, books, and spoken or written reactions 
and interactions. Bringing into play other media, as described below, 
enlarges and enriches the teaching of literature. 

Classroom Dramatization 

Aside from its vivifying appeal for the youngster, dramatization 
enables the pupil to get inside the character and to project himself wi'di 
greater empathy into the conflicts and drives of the persons in the play 
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or story. This holds whether the pupil is playing a role himself or whether 
he is watching another student or a professional actor in the part. 

These are potentiaiiiics in classroom dramatization: 

Oral reading of dialogue in fiction, omitting the phrases of 
attribution, such as he said and the like 

Reading of parts in a play or production of a play, including 
stage business 

Role-playing and sociodrama, useful in lower intermediate- 
school grades for acting out anticipated outcomes when 
reading of a story is interrupted at a crucial point; appro- 
priate in higher grades for motivation or for projecting 
characters’ attitudes when they are not fully explored 
by the author. 

Wherever possible, reading and study of the material should pre- 
cede dramatization. Unless specific values are purposely sought in im- 
promptu performance, provision for adequate preparation and rehearsal 
outside of class is desirable. After the performance, class discussion of 
the validity of the interpretation enlarges students' insights into char- 
acterization. 

Drama on Stage, ScREE^^ and Television 

The motion picture lends itself well to the teaching of literature. 
Many a school favorite has been translated to the screen, and mutual 
reinforcement is provided b/ study of both the book and the film Ob- 
vious advantages accrue whenever the teacher is able to tie in classroom 
projection of a movie version with the teaching of a novel like Treasure 
Island or a play such as Hamlet. Not only can the film be introduced 
at the most appropriate point in the unit, but it can be rerun partly or 
wholly for closer examination of elements discussed in class. 

The rich offerings of our city’s theaters and television stations are a 
further resource. Even when pupils’ attendance at a play or their view- 
ing of television drama cannot be related to classroom study, the expe- 
rience serves to reinforce the literature course, calling upon the same 
critical and appreciational skills as in the reading of books. The most 
effective use of this medium, however, is achieved when the teacher 
previews the film or play, when he plans and teaches a preparatory 
lesson before the performance, and when he conducts a follow-up lesson 
afterward. 
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Classroom television sets and Board of Education telecasts strongly 
support the literature curriculum and deserve maximum use. 

Literature-Related Programs 

Enrichment of the literature course is afforded by round-table dis- 
cussions, readings, lectures, and interviews— available as follows: 

Television and radio programs, including both commercial 
and Board of Education broadcasts 

Town Hall, Brooklyn Academy of Music, Poetry Society of 
America, and similar organizations offering lectures and 

readings 

Academy of American Poets: readings and lectures by young 
poets in visits to school classrooms. 

As with plays and films, these presentations have greatest impact 
when pupils are well prepared by advance lessons and are given the 
opportunity to react in follow-up sessions. If only a few members of a 
class are able to view or attend the program, they can enrich the other 
students by reporting orally on their experience. 

Recordings (For sources of materials see Chapter X.) 

The phonograph is among the easiest aids that the lite>:ature teacher 
can employ. Poetry readings and excerpts from novels or plays on rec- 
ords can be integrated into lessons or used as motivation. 

Talking books, the phonograph records that were originally a re- 
source for the blind, are now being produced to aid in developmg 
younger children’s reading skUls. At the intermediate and high school 
level this resource has relevance for introducing severely retarded read- 
ers to good literature while advancing their skills. The latter purpose is 
served through the recommended procedure of having the pupil follow 
along on the printed page as the words come from the loudspeaker or 
headset (To assure that the poor reader is not left behind, a signal 
sounds when the page must be turned.) Hearing the oral melody of Ae 
professional reader’s intonation is an aid in habituatmg the poor reader 
to creating a similar melody mentally in his own silent reading as Im- 
guists say he should. 

The tape recorder has as advantage over the phonograph when a 
recording must be interrupted: the teacher using a taped version of a 
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Shakespearean play can let the recording of a scene run for a while, 
then stop the machine for class discussion, and later start up again 
exac<^ly at the right line. Another function of this machine is in recording 
and playing back pupils’ renditions of literary works for evaluation of 
their interpretations. 

Visual Materials (For sources of materials see Chapter X.) 

Filmstrips are readily usable in the teaching of literature since the 
projector is simple to operate and is capable of exhibiting a still picture 
on the classroom screen for an indefinite time. Introductory phases of 
literature units lend themselves to filmstrip exploitation, as when docu- 
ments, paintings, and photographed realia of the American Revolution 
are shown via this medium prior to beginning Johnny Tremain — or when 
the characters in David Copperfield are revealed by showing the first 
ten or twenty frames of a filmstrip sequence of that novel. 

Transparencies on the overhead projector are less commonly used 
with literature than with other areas of the language arts. The use of a 
photocopying machine, however, makes possible the production of a 
transparency for projection of a poem or other printed or written mate- 
rial. During team teaching the overhead projector may serve with greater 
visibility than the chalkboard in the large-group situation. 

The opaque projector exhibits ordinary, nontransparent pictures 
or opaque material such as library catalogue cards. Its great drawback 
is the need to darken the room, minimizing the response and interaction 
which the teacher would normally elicit. 

Photographs, prints, and other reproductions, large enough to be 
seen by those at the rear of the classroom, can be introduced at any 
phaso of a lesson — as when an appropriate still from the film version of 
Hamlet is displayed while the class is discussing the scene of the play 
within a play. 

Models of settings or of realia in stories are popular construction 
projects for younger pupils. A classic model for the Shakespearean 
course is the Globe Theatre, which provides the means of discussing the 
raison d’itre of the balcony scene. 

Notes and diagrams on the chalkboard are sometimes given less 
attention in lessons on literature than in the study of other language arts 
areas, but their value for running summaries and for clarification of 
issues is not to be underestimated. An obvious example is the diagram 
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of a climax with the preceding rising action and the succeeding falling 
action. 

Exhibits 

Bulletin boards and table or case displays offer opportunities for 
literature-related exhibits. 

Pupil-made displays have the advantage of personal involvement 
and interpretation; for example, a slow class highlighted its work on 
poetry by original drawings illustrating significant lines from such poems 
as “The Highwayman” and “A Red, Red Rose across the Moon.” 

Professionally-prepared displays are often more polished and some- 
times more seminal. Exhibits may be borrowed from numerous museums 
and agencies; for example, drawings by African children were borrowed 
from the Afro-Arts Society as a culmination of a unit on African poems 
and folktales. 



CHAPTER III 



Illustrative 
Lessons and Units 

A. ILLUSTRATIVE PLANS, GRADES 5-8 

The following lessons and units are intended to suggest ways of 
planning for the teacher of literature rather than merely to provide a 
source of plans on specific works. To avoid the necessity for reprinting 
the literary works themselves, use has been made mainly of selections 
and books with which most teachers are familiar. The content of the 
less known works may be gathered from the summaries supplied. AH 
selections are in textbooks on the Approved List. 

This series of lesson plans includes the major genres, as follows: 
the folktale, the biographical sketch, the poem, the short story, the 
play, the essay, the novel. 

The following are more detailed than the lesson plans which teach- 
ers would usually make for themselves. The intent is to provide a de- 
scription of the flow of the lesson, including some of the follow-up ques- 
tions that would normally grow out of the key questions in the teacher’s 
plan. The latter should, in general, be a unified structure based on a 
limited number of key questions and activities. 

LESSON ON A FOLKTALE: GR^DE 5 

Text: “The Princess and the Glass Mountain,” a Swedish fairy tale 
edited by Frederick H. Martens. 

Content of Text: Having captured a troll, a king pens up his prisoner 
in a cage and vows that “whoever lets him go shall die without 
mercy, even though he were my own son!” The troll persuades the 
king’s little son to unlock ths door and free him. Sorrowfully the 
king carries out his vow by ordering his serving-men to kill the 
boy in the nearby forest. Secretly released by the soft-hearted serv- 
ing-men, ilie boy finds work as a king’s herdsman in an adjoining 
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kingdom and grows up to be a handsome young man. When his 
employer offers his daughter in marriage to whoever shall ride a 
horse to the top of the glass mountain, the prince with the help 
of the troll succeeds on his third trial. Thereafter he rides away 
and disappears, but when the princess begins to pine away for the 
handsome stranger, he becomes the object of a countrywide search. 
At last the princess herself sees and recognizes him even in his 
herdsman’s cloak. The youth identifies himself as a prince, and 
they live happily ever afterward. 

Motivation of Home Reading: 

1. Many of you know the story of Cinderella. Will someone volunteer 
to tell us briefly what happened in that story? . . . The tale of Cin- 
derella has been so popular that it has been made the basis for an 
opera in which the story is acted and the words are sung. It has also 
been made into a ballet in which the stoiy is acted out by dancers. 
Someone has said that the Cinderella story is popular with both chil- 
dren and adults because at some time or other every boy or girl, 
every man or woman, feels as Cinderella did. In what way might a 
boy or a girl in this class fed as Cinderella did? (Elicit: sense of 
being deprive 1 of what others have.). . . Why does the ending of the 
Cindcielk story make you feel good? 

2. Since the theme of this story is familiar to people in many groups 
and countries, it’s not surprising that there have been many other 
tales like this one. For instance, the tale you are going to read for 
homework resembles the Cinderella story — ^but it has a boy as its 
chief character. Let’s use imagination. What might happen in a story 
about a boy who suffers as Cinderella did? . . . For homework to- 
day, read “The Princess and the Glass Mountain” in your textbook. 
Be ready to tell how this tale is like the story of Cinderella. 

Aim of Lesson: Appreciation of the theme of a victim of injustice, in 
the character of a boy, who rises from the “bottom of the heap” to 
his rightful place at the top 

Motivation: In reading “The Pruicess and the Glass Mountain” you 
may have noticed ways in which it is like the Cinderella story — 
and ways in which it is not like that story. Let’s get some opinions 
from members of the class as to whether they think this story is like 
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or unlike the story of Cinderella. . . . Now let’s go over various 
points of the story in detail to make comparisons. 

Development; 

1. Let’s take up the people first. Who can prove that the young prince 
is or is not like Cinderella? ... In what way is the prince’s father 
like or unlike Cinderella’s stepmother? ... In what way is the troll 
like or unlike the fairy godmother? 

2. There may be some differences in the people. Cinderella’s stepmother 
was a mean person. Who can find the sentences in the story which 
show whether or not the prince’s father sent him out to be killed 
simply out of meanness? . . . What other differences in the people 
did you notice? 

3. Let’s look at the happenings or action of the story. Cinderella had 
to do the unpleasant jobs at home. What did the young prince have 
to do? (Herd cattle.) . . . What did the prince do that corresponds 
to Cinderella’s going to the ball? (He rode a horse up the glass 
mountain to win the princess.) . . . What help did he get that is like 
the help Cinderella received? (Horse and glittering armor supplied 
by the troll.) . . . How did the ending correspond with that of the 
Cinderella story? (After his successful ride to the top of the moun- 
tain the prince returned to his herding — and was only discovered by 
the princess herself after a long search.) 

4. Let’s see how good you are as readers. The prince is described as 
making three attempts to ride up the mountain. Each time the lan- 
guage of the story is almost the same in describing what the prince 
did. Can you find in your book the words that are different? (The 
prince’s armor and the horse’s shoes are (1) steel, (2) silver, (3) 
gold.) . . . What sentences can you find in this tale that especially 
help the reader to picture the action? 



Summary: This story is like many of those we see on television in which 
somebody is in trouble. Why is a story that tells of a person’s win- 
ning justice for himself so popular? 

Application (as discussion, as brief composition, or as role-playing): 
Suppose that a troll came to help you. What would you like him 
to give you? 
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LESSON ON A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH; GRADE 6 

Text; “Proteus, the Mighty Dwarf: Charles Steinmetz” by William 
Herman 

Content of Text: This ten-page sketch deals with Steinmetz’s life 
from birth to adulthood, his handicaps and his ultimate triumph 
over them to become an outstanding scientist. 

AIM OF lesson: Study of the characterization of Steinm^t^ wi* em^ 
ohasis on those facets enabling him to overcome his hand ps> 
tacidental enrichment of vocabulary and development of appre- 

ciation of style 



Motivation: 
1 



What are the different ways in which a physical handle^ can ^ 
a child? What feeling would you have toward a child 
any person who succeeded in overcoming a physical handicap. 

2 We are going to read about Charles Steinmetz who was a hunch- 
back\nd a dwarf. How do you suppose thwe physical chara - 

teristics may have affected him as a chUd? As a man 

read to find out whether you’ve guessed correefly. 

Development : 

1. Before beginning, let’s use the glossary in ‘he back of ‘h®^ 

find out what these difficult words mean. (Ust on chalkboard. 

replica, grotesquely, steerage.) 

2 How read silently as I begin reading the story alou^ “ f X 

or so when the interest of the class has been cajrtur^, have ft 
rest of the passage read sUently without the teacher s oral read- 
ing For a normal class this 2,000-word selection should require 
about 10 minutes. However, better classes ^ f 
as homework on the previous day and can 
time more profitably. Weaker classes, on the 
need to fall back on oral reading by teacher and pupfls lor more 

than tl first page or two.) 

^ How did Steinmetz’s handicapped condition affect him? List on 
” chatoarTand eUcit items: How I. Helped Ho. 1, Hindered 
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4. Look through the story quicky and find any sentence that shows 

what in Steinmetz’s character enabled him to triumph over his 
handicaps. (Elicit characteristics and list them on the board.) 

5. On style (for more advanced pupils): While we’re studying specific 

sentences, let’s notice how the author uses language effectively. 
Why is this sentence on page . . . (give page) an effective one? 
“The brilliant 18-year-old Karl Steinmetz was as far above the 
other students in mental stature as he was below them in ohys- 
ical height.” . . . Have pupils find their own examples of appeal- 
ing or effective style in this selection. 

Summary: Why do we admire Steinmetz? . . . What qualities or char- 
acteristics of biography do we find in this selection? 

LESSON ON A POEM: GRADE 7 

Text: “The New Colossus” by Emma Lazarus 

Content of Text: This poem, which appears on a bronze tablet at 
the base of the Statue of Liberty, describes the “mighty woman 
with a torch.” The theme is expressed in the invitation: “Give me 
your tired, your poor, your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free ... I lift my hand beside the golden door.” 

Aim of Lesson: Study of the symbolism that the poet attributes to the 
Statue of Liberty and its application to the Civil Rights Movement 
today; appreciation of the poet’s use of word-music and her han- 
dling of the structure of the sonnet 

Motivation: 

1. Let’s hear the report that John promised to make today about the 

story of the Colossus of Rhodes. (Have John hold up the pic- 
ture of the Colossus from the school library picture file, and 
then have him give his research report. This was John’s special 
credit homework assignment.) 

2. According to what John has said, why did the ancient Greeks build 

this great bronze s.atue? . . . Incidentally, from the word Colos- 
sus we have taken our word colossal. We speak of a colossal 
job, a colossal achievement, a colossal traffic jam. What do we 
mean by colossal? 
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3. The poem that you are going to turn to now in your book is in- 

scribed on the base of the Statue of Liberty. Why do you sup- 
pose that the author, Emma Lazarus, called the Statue of Lib- 
erty in the title of her poem “The New Colossus”? 

4. Recently in The New York Times (November 6, 1966) the Na- 

tional Council of Negro Churchmen published a statement is- 
sued^ by some of their members during a visit to the Statue of 
Liberty. They said that the poem about the Statue of Liberty 

expresses a hope for all Americans — ^white and black ^who 

come now, or whose forefathers came in the past, to the shores 
of this country. They also said, however, that Negroes have not 
had the benefits expressed in this poem. Try to decide what 
they meant by that statement, as I read the poem aloud to you. 

Development: 

(A desirable pattern in teaching a poem is to take up after the 
motivation any special background matters or any key words that may 
not be known to the class and that may block comprehension. In this 
lesson plan the special background regarding the Colossus has already 
been incorporated in the motivation.) 

1. Before we begin the reading, let’s get the meaning of the word 

pomp, which appears in this poem. We might say, for example, 
“Last night the television newscast showed the opening of the 
opera season at Lincoln Center with ceremonies and speeches 
and with all the people in very elegant clothing. It was an occa- 
sioii of great pomp. What does pomp mean in that sentence?” 
(Elicit the idea of showy display.) 

2. Reading of poem by teacher. 

3. Let s go over the meaning of the poem from the beginning to the 

end. With what is the Statue of Liberty contrasted in the first 
two lines? ... In what way is she different from the Colossus? 

. . . Lines 3-8 describe the Statue of Liberty. How does she 
look? . . . What feeling do you get from the words “her mild 
eyes command”? . . . What kind of eyes do you think the old 
Colossus had? . . . What is meant by the statement that her 
torch has a flame of imprisoned lightning? ... In the last six 
lines the statue speaks. Why is she said to give her message 
“with sUent lips”? . . . V/hat does she want the older lands to 
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keep? . . . What does she want them to give? . . . How does the 
poem describe the immigrants who came to America in Emma 
Lazarus’s day? . . . Why did they come to America? 

4. Medial summary' on content: How appropriate is die thought of 

this poem in relation to immigrants coming to America today? 
. . . Whai did the National Council of Negro Churchmen mean 
in saying that the Statue of Liberty symbolizes benefits which 
Negroes have not enjoyed? . . . What must be done to make 
the promises of the Statue of Liberty come true for Negroes 
and other minority groups? (Discuss job opportunities, housing, 
education, civil rights, and so on.) 

5. Appreciation of language and structure of the poem: Into what two 

parts is the poem divided according to meaning? (Elicit: the 
first eight lines describe the statue; the last six lines tell what 
the statue says. Point out that this kind of division into two 
parts is often found in the 14-line poem known as the sonnet.) 

6. The poet uses rhyme to tie together the lines in each part of the 

poem. What words rhyme in the 8-line part of the poem? . . . 
What words rhyme in the 6-line part? (Elicit: abba abba and 
cd cd cd.) . . . Which word in the last six lines is not an exact 
rhyme? (Poor does not exactly rhyme with shore and door; 
introduce the concept of poetic license.) 

7. The poet uses rhyme for the pleasant sound effect, and she creates 

such effects in other ways, too. What is pleasing about “world- 
wide welcome”? ... We call that alliteration. What other ex- 
amples of this device can you find in the poem? 

Summary: Now let’s have two pupils read the poem for us, one taking 
the first part and the other taking the second. But before we do 
so, let’s give them directions. On the basis of our discussion of 
the meaning and form of this poem, what expression should 
each speaker put into his voice as he reads his part? (Elicit the 
kind of feeling appropriate to the meaning that each speaker 
should express.) 

Application: In a follow-up lesson the class is prepared for the writ- 
ing of a composition on civil rights, on liberty, or on other 
topics elicited from the group. 
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LESSON ON A SHORT STORY: GRADE 8 

Text: “The Gift of the Magi” by O. Henry 

Content of Text: Della sells her hair to buy her husband a watch 
chain for Christmas; Jim sells his watch to buy Della combs to 
wear in her hair. This is the “chronicle of two foolish children 
who most unwisely sacrificed for each other the greatest treasures 
of their house. But in a last word to the wise of these days let it 
be said that of all who give gifts these two were the wisest.” 

Previous Homework Assignment: (1) Read O. Henry’s story “The 
Gift of the Magi.” (2) Be ready to tell in class what you think 
is the significance of the title. (3) Find at least one difiicult word 
or phrase on each page of the story, and copy into your notebook 
the sentence in which it appears. With the help of a dictionary 
write the meaning of the v/ord. 

Aim of Lesson: Appreciation of the impact of plot, theme, and style 
in O. Henry’s story 

Motivaiion: 

1. Why mi^t a person appreciate a gift from a rich relative more 

than one from a poor relative? 

2. Why would it not necessarily be true that a rich relative’s gift would 

be appreciated more than a poor relative’s? . . . Let’s look at 
O. Henry’s story for the light that it sheds on this subject. 

Development: 

1. DiscussicT> bringing out the theme underlying the ironic plot situa- 
tion: You were asked, for homework, to be ready to tell the 
significance of the title. V/ho in the class was smart enough to 
find oat who the Magi were? . . . What did these three wise 
men do? ... In what ways were Della’s and Jim’s gifts similar 
to those of the Magi? . . . There was a special twist about the 
couple’s gifts, to which we give the technical name irony. (On 
board: Irony— a situation or turn of events opposite to what 
was expected or what might have been expected) The reader 
of this particular story, on reaching the point where the irony 
becomes evident, is likely to gasp and say to himself, “Oh, no!” 
Open your books and let’s see who can quickly find the sentence 
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in which the irony of the situation is revealed . . . Ramon, read 
the sentence . . . What is the irony? . . . How do Jim and Della 
react to this ironic turn of events, in which the opposite of what 
the}' expected came to pass? . . . Why did each appreciate the 
other’s gift even though it was useless for the moment? 

2. Medial summary: Let’s sum up our ideas about this story. O. Henry 

had a central idea, a theme, which he wanted to express in this 
story and which he stated in the last paragraph. Let’s read that 
paragraph . . . Why does he say, “. . . of all who give gifts 
these two were the wise''/£”? . . . The Magi gave three gifts, 
and Della and Jim gave two. O. Henry had a reason for using 
the singular when he gave his story die title “The Gift of the 
Magi.” What is the true gift of the Magi and of Della and Jun? 

3. When you finished reading this story, you probably felt good about 

the ending. It is really a happy ending to a happy story. O. 
Henry fitted his style to the story, giving it a light and humor- 
ous touch. For instance, he purposely used many long and 
“fancy” words to describe his simple people and situations. In 
your vocabulary-enrichment section last night you wro'te some 
of the difficult words and their meanmgs. Let’s have a few 
samples read from your notebooks . . . Now let’s go to the story 
and read some of the sentences in which O. Henry deliberately 
used “fancy” language tor humorouf, effect (The teacher has 
chosen a few examples of intentionally pompous vocabulary and 
gets the class to find others, such as “Which instigates the moral 
reflection that life is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with 
sniffles predominating”) 

Summary: Some of the language and background of this story is, of 
course, old-fashioned. What is there about the story of Jim and 
Della that time will not change and that will keep it popular? 

B. ILLUSTRATIVE PLANS, GRADES 9-12 

LESSON ON A PLAY: GRADE 9 

(Two days — or three, for a slow class) 

Text: “The Valiant” by Holworthy Hall and Robert Middlemass 

Content of Text: This one-act play lends itself to use with younger 
high school students because of its dramatic situation: a 27-year- 
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old man is about to be executed for a murder. At the last minute 
he is visited by a girl. On behalf of her mother and herself she 
wants to know whether he is her brother, who had left home ten 
years before and whom she remembers for their game of quoting 
Shakespeare. The condemned man tells the girl that he saw her 
brother die heroically on the field of battle; she can return to tell 
her ailing mother tha^ the son was not a murderer, but a war hero. 
Reassured, the girl leaves, and the murderer gees to his death, 
quoting the lines: “Cowards die many times before their death*,/ 
The valiant never taste of death but once.” Explicit in the play is 
the young man’s belief that he was somehow right in committing 
the murder, that the victim “wasn’t fit to live.” No specific extenu- 
ating circumstances are given. 

Previous Homework Assignment: (1) Read the play. (2) Be ready 
to tell whether you believe the murderer deserved his punishment. 
(3) Two volunteers will do research and present the arguments 
for and against capital punishment. 

Aim of Lesson: Aiialysis of the protagonist’s crime, its effect, and its 
punishment; elevation of the students’ sights by probing questions 
of the values in this play and of the sentimentality in its handling: 
Should we feel sorry for James Dyke? What punishment does he 
deserve? 

Motivation: 

1. Presentation of the volunteers’ research report on capital punish- 

ment, followed by a brief discussion with the entire class as a 
forum. 

2. Let’s consider the issues in “The Valiant.” Whether you favor or 

oppose capital punishment, you recognize that murder cannot 
go unpunished. This play is so skillfully written that tlie reader 
is ahnost ready to shed tears at the end. Let’s try to determine 
whether we should feel sorry for James Dyke, and what pun- 
ishment he dese]^es. 

Development: 

(Based on students’ oral reading of segments, irrelevant dialogue 
being skipped) 
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1. The beginning of a play usually is written in such a way as to ex- 

plain not only the opening situation, but a little of V'hat went 
before. (Oral reading of opening passage) What action took 
place before the play begins? . . . What do we learn about James 
Dyke’s personality and character? . . . What do we learn about 
the warden’s and the priest’s attitudes toward Dyke’s crime and 
impending punishment? 

2. (Oral reading of scene involving confrontation of Dyke, the warden, 

and the priest) Why does Dyke’s attitude annoy the warden? 

. . . Why are the warden and the priest so eager to find out who 
Dyke really is? . . . Why does the prisoner refuse to tell his real 
name? . . . What defense does Dyke give for his committing 
murder? 

3. We now come to the scene that is the climax of the play. (Eliciting 

of meaning of climax; reading of scene of confrontation between 
Dyke and the girl) Why do we sympathize with the girl? . . . 
What do we immediately suspect about the story of the war- 
hero brother? . . . How can we tell that Dyke is touched by the 
girl’s sorrow? . . . How do we know at the end of the play that 
Dyke is really the girl’s brother? 

4. While we read this play, we may be carried away by the entertain- 

ment it provides. We may even shed a few sentimental tears. 
But whether we should accept it as a picture of real life or agree 
with the ideas of its main character is worth considering. In real 
life why would the girl not swallow the story about her brother? 
(Elicit: the coincidence that a perfect stranger, whom she 
sou^t out because his picture in a newspaper looked like that 
of !ier brother, happened to have seen her brother die in battle.) 
... In real life how would you feel toward a man who said, in 
effect, “I knew a man who didn’t deserve to live, and so I killed 
him”? 

Summary: What is your final stand on the punishment that a man like 
Dyke would deserve in real life? 

Application: (On the second day) After the play has been analyzed 
and has been fully understood, have students take the parts and 
present a dramatic reading with a minimum of interruption. 
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LESSON ON A POEM: GRADE 10 

Text: “The Man with the Hoe” by Edwin Markham 

Content of Text: Markham’s subtitle for the poem is explanatory: 
“Written after Seeing Millet’s World-famous Painting of a Brutal- 
ized Toiler in the Deep Abyss of Labor.’’ Markham asks the 
leaders of society whether it will ever be possible to renew in this 
man “the music and the dream: /Make right the immemorial in- 
famies, /Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes . . 

Aim of Lesson: To feel what Markham felt; to understand why he 
felt this way; to appreciate how content and style interact in creat- 
ing the author’s tone 

Motivation (with a reproduction of the Millet painting) : 

1. What was the artist Millet trying to show in this painting? 

\ Some of you are not sure about what the artist intended. Let’s find 
out whether the poet Edwin Markham, who wrote about tlie 
man in this painting, clarifies it for us. Markham wrote this 
poem at a time of countrywide concern over the lot of manual 
workers and others in similar jobs. 

Development: 

1. Before I read, let’s get the meaning of a few difficult words. John, 

find the meaning of this word in the dictionary (writing on the 
board) : seraphim. Josepha, look up Pleiades, Meanwhile, can 
anyone deduce th,' meaning of tje word portents, which we use 
in such a sentence as “The ciou Js were portents of a storm”? 
(Teacher elicics meaning and writes the word and its definition 
on the board. John and Josepha report their findings.) 

2. Now that we have cleared away some vocabulary difficulties, let’s 

read the poem to find out how Markham felt on seeing Millet’s 
painting — and why he felt this way. (Oral reading of poem by 
teacher) 

3. Before we discuss the implications, let’s go back over the poem for 

general understanding. What is the real weight on the man’s 
back? . . . Why is he dead to rapture and despair? . . . What is 
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the mesning of the line “Whose breath blew out the li^t within 
this brain?” . . . How are people setting out to “trace the stars 
and search the heavens for power” today? . . . How did they 
do so in 1899 when Markham wrote the poem? . . . Why could 
the man with the hoe not “search the heaven for power”? . . . 
Why does the poet say there is no shape in hell “more terrible 
than this”? . . . Explain the line “What gulfs between him. and 
the Seraphim.!” . . . What are the five things that the man with 
the hoe does not experience? . . . Why is the man with the hoe a 
betrayal of humanity? . . . Why is the cry of protest also a cry 
of prophecy? . . . What accusation does the poet make in the 
next-to-the-last stanza? ... In the last stanza? 

4. Medial summary: What additional meaning does the painting have 

for you now that you have read the poem? ... To what extent 
are the protests about the lot of the laborer, as made by Millet 
and Marldiam, appropriate or inappropriate today? . . . What 
action, if any, still ne^s to be taken? 

5. The poet uses his art effectively, to win the reader. You will notice 

an example of a poetic device in “stolid and stunned.” What 
term do we use for this device? Why is this alliteration effective? 

6. What is the tone of the poet’s voice in this poem? (Elicit: anger, 

indignation.) . . . Notice how the poet uses certain sounds to 
match his tone. Lines 30-32 almost explode with an angry 
sound. What is it? (Elicit: p in plundered, profaned, protest, 
powers, prophecy.) What other examples can you find? 

7. How rapidly or slowly should the opening lines of this poem be 

read to get the effect of a man bowed by the weight of cen- 
turies? (Slowly and ponderously.) . . . Notice that Markham 
has used certain sounds which are prolonged in being read 
aloud — and thus give a slow ponderousness to the first two lines. 
Which are the sounds? {Bowed, weight, leans, gazes, ground.) 
Find other examples of sounds in the first stanza that add 
ponderousness to the reading. 

8. The last stanza rises to a shout until the hushing of the final line: 

“After the silence of the centuries.” What sounds help to pro- 
vide the hushing effect? {Silence, centuries.) 

Summary: An old proverb says, “One picture is worth more than ten 
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morally wrong and it’s strictly between him and the player if 
he gives the sick man a pep pill and sends him into the game. 
Let’s see what Fosdick would offer as tests of rigjit and wrong. 
(Oral reading of passages selected by the teacher, enabling the 
eliciting of six “tests”: (1) the test of common sense, (2) the 
test of the Golden Rule, (3) the test of the best self, the un- 
selfish self, the wilLng-to-serve-others self, (4) the test of pub- 
licity or willingness to have others know about the action, (5) 
the test of whether an action would be performed or admired 
by a respected person, (6) the test of foresight, of whether the 
action would have a future good result.) 

3. Medial summary'. Which of Dr. Fosdick’s standards would apply 

in testing the action of the coach as previously discussed? . , . 
Which of Dr. Fosdick’s standards seem most helpful in every- 
day life? 

4. Comparison of styles: Both writers are forceful, but they differ in 

tone. Can you find examples in each selection which illustrate 
how well each has matched his tone to his subject and his own 
position? 



Summary: Can you find a sentence in either selection that has any 
bearing on whether copying homework is morally right or wrong? 



LESSON ON A NOVEL: GRADE 12 

Text: Arrowsmith by Sinclair Lewis, Chapters 1-3 

Content of Text: These chapters deal with Martin Arrowsmith’s boy- 
hood and early years at college. Althougli many incidents and 
characterizations are presented, those related to Lewis’ satirical 
portrayal of life at the University of Winnemac readily lend them- 
selves to a substantial, unified lesson; other details of the story 
need not be touched upon in this lesson. 

While acknowledging good qualities in the university, Lewis 
satirizes those of its characteristics that were factory-like, those of 
its professors who were incompetent, and those of its medical 
students who were merely “tradesmen.” 






1^2 Illustrative Lessons 

Previous Homework Assignment: (1) Read Chapters 1-3. (2) Note 
down a dictionary definition of satire. (3) Look for passages 
which you consider to be examples of satire, and be ready to te 
why you feel they are satirical. 

Aim of Lesson: Understanding and evaluation of the failings in edu- 
cation at the University as satirized by Lewis; development of 
greater comprehension and appreciation of satire; elimination of 
students’ tendency to overlook the underlying ridicule in satire— 
and thus to accept the values that the satirist really wants us to 

reject 

Motivation: 

1 Read to the class a brief satirical selection such as a Russell Baker 
column from The New York Times. Elicit the elements that 

make it satirical. 

2. As we look at the picture Lewis gives us of the University of Win- 
nemac and its students, let us determine which elements are 
satirical and which are not. 

Development: 

1. For homework you noted down a definition of satire. Who can 

give us the meaning clearly and simply? (Elicit and place defi- 
nition on board.) ... We agree that satire holds up human 
shortcomings to ridicule. Let us turn to specific passages to 
analyze Lewis’ satire. (Use pupils’ homework passages.) 

2. Let’s look at the paragraph in which Lewis describes the Univer- 

sity of Winnemac. Obviously the University has some assets. 
What are they? (Elicit: teachers are Doctors of Philosophy, 
and so on.) If you appreciate satire, however, you can tell that 
Lewis is by no means entirely favorable to Winnemac. What is 
Lewis’ tone in the statement: “. . . beside this prodigy Oxford 
is a tiny theological school and Harvard a select college for 
young gentlemen”? (Elicit: the sarcasm or irony in calling 
Winnemac a “prodigy” when comparing it in this fashion to the 
highly respected Oxford and Harvard.) . . • What other ex- 
amples of implied ridicule do you find in this paragraph? (Eli- 
cit such instances as calling the University president “the best 
money-raiser and the best after-dinner speaker in the nit 
States” — ^not the best scholar or educator.) 
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3. What satirical elements ent^r into the use of such expressions as 

“prodigy” and “best money-xaiser ... in the United States”? 
(Elicit: over-statement, exaggeration, irony of pretended ad- 
miration.) 

4. Lewis has presented a picture not only of the University but also 

of its studerxts. In the last paragraph on page 29 v/hat are the 
satiric touches in these sentences? — “At examination time Di- 
gamma Pi fraternity showed its /alue to urgent seekers after 
wisdom. Generations of XMgams had collected test-papers and 
preserved them in the sacred Quiz Book; geniuses for detail 
had labored through the volume and marked with red pencil 
the problems most often set in the course of years.” Can you 
find any other satiric descriptions of the college students in the 
chapters you read for today? 

Summary: As you read the rest of this novel, you will have to avoid 
taking statements as straightforward when Lewis wants you as 
reader to reverse them in your own thinking. In these chapters, 
for example, he wants you to recognize that the University is any- 
thing but a prodigy superior to Harvard and Oxford, and that its 
president is anything but the best for a university. How can you 
recognize such satire in future reading? . . . Finally, let’s return to 
our discussion oi. what one ought to get from a college education. 
What does Lewis seem to reject as values in college education? 
. . . By implication what would he prefer? . . . What would you 
prefer? 



C. UNIT BASED ON A THEME 

Title: Young People Face the World— Intermediate/J.H.S. Level 

This series of lessons demonstrates an arrangement and selection 
of literary materials according to a thematic relationship. Teaching of 
several genres — the short story, poetry, and the novel — is integrated 
with development of the skills of oral and written communication, as 
well as such activities as the preparation of a class newspaper, book 
reporting, and dramatization. 

The unit comprises fifteen lessons. In practice that number would 
be expanded since the teacher would include the reading of additional 
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poems and short stories, and would introduce additional lessons on 
the novel. 

Under the title English for Teachers, Sequential Lessons in Eng- 
lish Language Arts, 7-8-9, this unit was televised as a teacher-train- 
ing series. Kinescopes of lessons 2-14 are available for showing on a 
16 mm movie projector and may be borrowed from the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. In incorporating them into this unit, it was 
necessary to modify some of the original lessons. 

SEQUENCE OF LESSONS 

1. Motivation for the unit 

2. “vSnake Dance” by Corey Ford 

3. “Sixteen” by Maureen Daly 

4. Preparation for writing a composition 

5. Revision of a composition 

6. “Ballad of tht Harp Weaver” by Edna St. Vincent Millay 

7. “Dreams” and “What Happens to a Dream Deferred?” by 

Langston Hughes 

8. Group writing of poetry 

9. Introduction to the novel — Great Expectations 

10. Research on the historical background of the novel 

11. Characterization in the novel 

12. Preparation for supplementary reading 

13. Plot development in the novel 

14. The class newspaper as a culminating project 

15. Collateral reading: oral book report 

THEMATIC UNIT; LESSON 1 

Aim: To motivate the unit “Young People Face the World” 

The teacher reads a current magazme or newspaper article dealing 
with juvenile delinquency or with troubled or troublesome teenagers — 
and invites the reaction of the class: 

Is the article accurate? Inaccurate? Why do you think this way? 
What annoyances do young people put up with? 

What real problems do young people today face? 

What do you have to face up to now? After your schooling is 
finiidied? 
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The teacher elicits a summary, such as the thought that young 
people are rebelling against their powerlessness in an adult world and 
that they may help themselves face their situation by reading more 
about it and talking it over. This leads into the theme of the unit which 
they are about to explore, “Young People Face the World.” 

For homework the students will list a few of the most pressing or 
annoying problems which they face. They will also read a short story, 
“Snake Dance,” which deals with a problem one young person faced. 

THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 2 

Aim: To understand how one young person solved his problem in the 

short story “Snake Dance” by Corey Ford 

After a brief discussion of some of the problems students have 
listed for their homework assignment, the teacher asks the class to define 
the situation faced by the boy in “Snake Dance” and to discuss the way 
he solve® his problem. 

The discussion is developed by such questions as these: 

How does his lying create another problem? 

In what other way might he have handled this? 

To what extent is lying ever justified? 

What is the larger problem the story presents? 

(Distinguishing right from wrong) 

What guides do you use to judge between right and wrong? 

How can you know if you’re right? 

The class explores the text, noting the ways in which the mono- 
logue — in this case a telephone conversation — reveals the boy’s charac- 
ter, the home problem, the unhappy romance, the school situation. The 
last paragraph is read aloud, and the earlier clues of foreshadowing are 
located in the story. 

For homework the class is assigned the reading of Maureen Daly’s 
“Sixteen” and is asked to note ways in which the first-person narrative 
contributes toward greater effectiveness. 

THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 3 



Aim: To appreciate the ways in which the writing technique enhances 
the theme in the short story “Sixteen” by Maureen Daly 
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The teacher elicits from the pupils the implications of the title and 
then draws forth an explication of the opening paragraph. The latter 
is a teen-age girl’s description of herself as knowing the score and being 
up v/ith the times; she reads Winchell’s column, wears saddle shoes, 
and doesn’t “use Evening in Paris with a tweed suit.” The ensuing dis- 
cussion deals with the fetishes which might be used today to characterize 
teen-agers. To complete the motivation, the teacher raises the question 
of how much the heroine and her problem reflect the current scene. 

In developing the lesson the teacher poses these questions and re- 
quires pupils to read aloud speciflc sentences and passages in support 
of their answers: 

Where in the story does the author make you feel what the girl 
felt? 

What difficult situation does this young person face? 

What makes her situation very real and touching to the reader? 

(It is common to be disappointed.) 

What elements in this story make it seem very rea^ to the reader? 

(The wealth of detail, the manner in which the girl talks 
directly to the reader, the capturing of teen-age speech.) 

Attention is directed to the use of figurative language, the nature 
and power of which are brought out by examples: snow described as 
“silver-plated snowdrifts” and stars, as “flirting eyes” and “hard chips 
of light.” Pupils scan the story for additional illustrations. 

Another aspect of style is also examined: the use of the teen-age 
girl’s language and point of view. Pupils seek out examples, such as the 
first mention of a boy in the story: “And then he came.” Or the descrip- 
tion of the walk home: “It was all so lovely I was sorry I lived only a 
few blocks away. He talked softly as we walked as if every word were 
a secret.” 

The summing-up raises the question of why this story has remained ' 
so popular since its publication many years ago. ' 

THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 4 (Two days) 

Aim: To learn how to write a monologue revealing a problem any young 

person might face 

The teacher, with a telephone as a prop for greater realism, pre- 
sents two previously prepared conversations. These are monologues 
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since the other person’s responses are not heard. (Alternative: two 
capable students may be prepared to make this presentation.) The first 
monologue consists mainly of fragmented sentences which give little or 
no indication of the topic of the conversation; the second is constructed 
to tell a story. 

The class is then invited to compare the two monologues. What 
does the second tell you that the first does not? Who are the people 
involved? What is the problem? 

Following up the work on the story “Sixteen,” the teacher and the 
class analyze what makes for effective first-person narration. The dass 
suggests and the teacher lists on the board criteria for a good mon,’)- 
logue, such as these: 

1. The characters of the people should be identified. 

2. The problem situation must be clearly understood. 

3. The ending should be believable. 

4. The talk should ring true. 

The general criteria for all good forms of written work are re- 
viewed: beginning (arresting and introductory), middle (developmen- 
tal), end (summarizing, clinching). The students may suggest possible 
situations which lend themselves to monologues related to the theme 
of the unit. 

If there is time, some opening sentences may be written, read 
aloud, and discussed. The monologue to be written in class the follow- 
ing day is to be planned for homework. 

THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 5 

Aim: To revise and improve the monologues written in class 

The teacher selects one or two of the monologues from the set of 
papers previously written in class. These monologues, chosen because 
they handle particularly well some aspect of style — characterization, 
realistic speech, interesting situation — are then read r'oud to the class. 

The class refers to ihe criteria established iu the earlier lesson and 
evaluates the monologues of their classmates. 

The pupils are then divided into five or six committees, each with a 
chairman. The compositions are all read aloud in committee and are 
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criticized and discussed. While this is going on, the teacher confers with 
some of the students needing individual help. 

The composition adjudged best in each group — other than the one 
or two already selected by the teacher — is read aloud to the class. For 
homework the pupils are assigned the fmal revision and proofreading 
of their papers. Further work on these papers will be done at a later 
date after the teacher has had the time to mark them; at that time ex- 
amples of typical writing faults and errors of a technical nature will be 
copied on the board and analyzed. 

THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 6 

Aim: To share the emotions of the young boy facing up to the facts of 
poverty and his mother’s sacrifice in “The Ballad of the Harp 
Weaver” by Edna St. Vincent Millay: 

1. To feel what the mother felt 

2. To interpret the poet’s purpose 

3. To examine how the poet’s art supports that purpose 

The teacher writes the word “sacrifide” on the board and elicits a 
few examples from the class of sacrifices they have made for others or ; 
the reverse. K possible, the sacrifice that a mother has made for a class 
member or for a brother or sister is brought into focus. 

Introducing the poem as one dealing with this topic, the teacher 
quickly ant icipates a few vocabulary difficulties, eliciting meanings by 
giving his own illustrative sentences using the words in simple context. 
Just before he reads the poem aloud — or plays the available recording 
—he supplies a guiding directive: “Let’s see what the mother does for 

her son.” 

The meaning of the poem is discussed and clarified. The theme of 
the poem is related to the unit theme, “Young People Face the World,” 
and the subject of poverty and sacrifice is explored. 

How poetic form lends force to these ideas is discussed. The aspect 
of compression as it is used to suggest the passage of time and inklings 
of previous events is examined. Words and lines such as A wind with 
a wolf’s head” are examined to see how the effectiveness of the ideas is 
heightened by the use of poetic devices. Particular attention is given to 
,the use of symbolic fantasy in the mother’s weaving clothes for her son 

on the harp. 
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Finally, these qu* itions are discussed: “What feeling about mothers 
do you carry away from this poem?” . . . “Looking toward the dc 
when you will be a parent, what do you expect of yourself as a father 

or mother?” 

THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 7 

Aim: To understand Langston Hughes’ ideas about human aspiration 
as expressed in his poems “Harlem” and ‘ Dreams to appre- 
ciate the poet’s use of figures of speech in presenting his ideas 

Topics of popular songs are discussed. If a pupil knows and can 
sing a popular song about dreams, he is encouraged to do so. Then the 
teacher plays the reccrding of “To Dream the Impossible Dream” from 
The Man of La Mancha. The lyrics having been copied on the board 
from slips given to early comers before the start of the period, the 
words and ideas of the song are briefly discussed. The distinction is 
made between the use of the word “dreams” in referring literally to the 
images passing through the mind during sleep and the use of “dreams” 
in reference to human aspirations. 

Having elicited the fact that the words of songs are poems and 
that poems are sometimes made into songs, the teacher states, “ ‘Harlem’ 
is a poem about dreams written by Langston Hughes. The poem begins, 
‘What happens to a dream deferred?’ ” The vocabulary difficulty in 
“deferred” having been cleared up, a guide question on what to listen 
for is suj^lied and the poem is read aloud by the teacher. The ensuing 
discussion takes advantage ot the fact that the key ideas are presented 
in figures of speech, allowing the humanistic and aesthetic elements of 
the lesson to be interwoven by eliciting the meaning of the figures, as 
in the dream that dries up “like a raisin in the sim” or that may “fester 
like a sore.” (If appropriate for the class, the terms metaphor and simile 
are used.) The dreams that Hughes is referring to— equality, oppor- 
tunity, civil rights — are brought into focus. Finally, the class reads the 
i poem in unison with the teacher, bringing out the feeling and meaning 
’ with the best possible expression. 

A similar pattern is followed with Hughes’ poem “Dreams,” build- 
ing on previous instruction. Again the effective use of fibres of speech 
is stressed: “Life is a broken-winged bird. . . .” “Life is a barren 
field. . . .” The summarizing discussion takes up the question of why a 
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Negro poet talks of dreams in this fashion. How oan youth face the 
world, hold on to dreams, and do something about dreams deferred? 

THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 8 

Aim: To express one’s own feelings in poetic form 

By referring to the Peanuts cartoons, especially the ones dealing 
with happiness, th teacher primes a discussion of similes and metaphors 
which demonstrate emotions. The c’ass volunteers some examples from 
Peanuts, such as “Happiness is a v/arm puppy,” and then supplies orig- 
inal ones. 

The pupils suggest oilier feelings that can be expressed in meta- 
phors or similes, as for example: Love is . . . Hate is . . . Fear is like . . . 
They supply their own comparisons, and the teacher may also introduce 
seme from the work of familiar authors. 

After the students have discuised and evaluated some of the sug- 
gested comparisons, the teacher introduces a form for the poem which 
is to be the outcome of this lesson. A short free verse lyric is recom- 
mended, a series of five or six similes or metaphors, with a concluding 
or summarizing line or two. 

Taking a topic such as “Courage is . . .” or “Courage is like . . .” 
the class volunteers examples which are written on the board. The more 
creative youngsters may offer lines such as these: 

Courage is darting through a strange door. 

Courage is stepping outside the known circle. 

Courage is turning your face to the wind. 

Those who think in terms of concrete images may suggest these: 

Courage is a skyrocket whizzing through space. 

Courage is a bulldozer taming a mountain. 

Courage is a motorcycle weaving through traffic. 

Courage is an astronaut stepping into space. 

Final summarizing lines may also be contributed, hopefully by the 
most promising young poets in the class, as for example: 

Cry courage from my lips up from my shivering insides. 

TH'^.kATIC UNIT: LESSON 9 

Aim: To launch the reading of a novel. Great Expectations; to interest 
students in reading about a boy who, like themselves, has great 
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hopes for the future; to help pupils with the initial reading 
diBBculties of the book 

Note: A sampling of only four lessons on Great Expectations has been 
presented here, but the teacher will undoubtedly plan many 
more. Because of the intricacies of plot and the multiplicity of 
characters, it is advisable that, at first, the pupils read and dis- 
cuss the book in units of one or two diapters at a time. The 
assignments may gradually increase in length, and after the 
completion of Book II most classes can be allowed to read on 
to the end by themselves before final discussion and culminat- 
ing follow-up activities. 

The teacher asks the class to think back to the time when they 
were graduated from elementary school. What were they like then? . . . 
Comparing thems-'lves as they were then and as they are today, how 
have they changed? . . . Now they are asked to project themselves to a 
time ten years hence. What do they think they will be doing? (Getting 
jobs, going to college, getting married, graduating from school, or get- 
ting professional training.) . . . The teacher then asks what this kind 
of projecting ahead is called. He may refer to the lyric poems on dreams 
studied earlier, eliciting such words as “waking dreams” and, hopefully, 
“expectations.” He may even get the class to describe these as “great 
expectations.” 

With the help of a filmstrip or of illustrations from the book, the 
teacher shows the class a picture of Pip as he appears at the beginning 
of the story, explaining that this is a picture of a character in the novel 
Great Expectations — a. boy who is shown in the times of a hundred 
years ago and who had the same hopes as boys and girls today. Pupils 
speculate on what might have been his realistic expectations, consider- 
ing his poverty and class in society as revealed in the illustrative material. 

With accompanying discussion of time, place, and character, the 
teacher begins reading the book aloud to the class— or uses the Many 
Voices recording as introduction. Stres.. in the discussion is on what is 
revealed regarding the characters. 

For homework the class is assigned the reading of chapters I and 
II. Based on the aim of the lesson for the next day, a directive question 
is supplied, telling pupils what must be given special attention in their 
reading: How does Pip feel during his experience in the cemetery? 
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THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 10 

Aim: To leam how to look up and find background material related to 
work being studied 

Note: This lesson, planned in advance with the school librarian, may 
be conducted in the library or, with the aid of a bookcart, in 

the classroom. 

The teacher initiates the discussion by asking what aspects of mid- 
nineteenth century life revealed in the novel are different from life as 
we live it in the twentieth century. He elicits and writes on the board 
such items as these: clothing, housing, food, occupations, child rearing, 
prisons. The class discusses the fact that their understanding of the 
novel would be more complete if they had a knowledge of the historic^ 
period, as well as some background regarding the author. Where, me 
teacher asks, would the class look for such information? After elicitmg 
and showing examples of such items as encyclopedias, histories, bio^- 
phies, social histories, pictures, and collected biographies, &e teacher 
or librarian reviews with the class the method of locatmg them m the 
card catalogue and in the library. The pupils select, or the teacher as- 
signs, topics for short oral reports based on the items developed during 
the lesson and on a list prepared during the joint planning session with 
the librarian. These reports will be given whenever the topics are rele- 
vant to the reading of the novel. 



THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 11 

Aim: To examine and appreciate Dickens’ techniques of characteriza- 
tion in Great Expectations 

After they have read through Chapter X, pupils are asked to think 
of some of the most important people in their lives: parents, sisters and 
brothers, friends, teachers. How, the teacher inquires, have you come 
to know what kind of people they are? 

Having elicited that we come to know people by what they say and 
do and by what others say and do in relation to them, the teacher makes 
a transition to the novel. Who are the most important people in Pip’s 
life‘s The names are listed on the board. In a column to the right a 
descriptive adjective or phrase for each character is recorded as it is 
elicited from a student, and farther to the right an illustrative phrase or 
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sentence is jotted down when the “evidence” is located in the text. 
After several characters have been analyzed, a question about the 
author’s methods of presenting his characters brings such responses as 
these: description of appear&nce, description of behavior, action, dia- 
logue, self-analysis, comments by other characters. The teacher directs 
attention to characters’ names as clues to their character: Estella, mean- 
ing star and suggesting cold and distance; Pip, juggesting insignificance, 
pipsqueak. 

Utilizing a scene such as Pip’s first meeting with the convict, Chap- 
ter I, or his encounter with Estella, Chapter X, the class discusses how 
to portray the characters. Several enact the scene using the dialogue 
in the text. 

For homework the students working in groups may prepare other 
scenes for class presentation. 

THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 12 

Aim: To prepare pupils for supplementary reading related to the unit 
theme 

After pupils have read approximately ten chapters of Great Expec- 
tations, the teacher and the librarian spend a class period presenting a 
list of suggested titles for a supplementary reading assignment, to be 
ready in about three weeks. The theme of the unit, “Young People Face 
the World,” is reviewed, as are the ways in which this theme was ap- 
proached by those authors previously studied. The ensuing discussion 
is intended to familiarize students with items on the book list, the latter 
being comprised of novels, both contemporary and classic, which have 
the same theme as that of the unit. Pupils are informed that definite 
instructions for the format of the report will be given at a later date; 
meanwhile they are to select their books and begin reading them. 

THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 13 

Aim: To examine the plot structure of Great Expectations 

Motivating the lesson by relating to the class the story of Schehera- 
zade, the teacher elicits the information that people are curious to find 
out what will happen next in a story. He then introduces the concept 
of plot and lists on the board the definition which is developed by the 
class. 
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A linear outline, nammg ^he steps of the traditional plot structure, 
is used to help pupils understand the movement of the plot. The teacher 
draws on the board the commonly used diagram, consisting of four 
joined lines: a short horizontal line for the exposition or opening situa- 
tion and developments, a long ascending line for the conflict or com- 
plicating action leading to the peak or climax, a short descending line 
for the resolution, and a short horizontal line for the denouement. 

The class analyzes Great Expectations in tenns of this diagram. 
The exposition is the introduction of Pip, his environment, his family, 
and his situation. The conflict may be said to bej^ when Pip becomes 
aware of his humble position and aspires to become a gentleman. The 
climax is the discovery of his real benefactor, the convict Magwitch, 
and the shattering of his false hopes. The resolution is his rebuilding 
of an honest foundation for a new life based on his own abilities, and 
the denouement is the final outcome. 

The teacher then leads the class to examine the subplots involving 
the following: Magwitch, Molly, and Compeyson; Joe, Mrs. Joe, and 
Biddy; Miss Havisham, Estella, and Jaggers; Herbert Pocket and Clara; 
and others. The contribution toward enriching the main plot by the 
interweaving of the stories of their lives with Pip’s is made clear. The 
class can see that each of tucse plots has a conflict and a climax. The 
dass may then dkcuss what the author’s purpose is in his plot design. 
Does he aim merely for entertainment or does he have some more 
serious intention? The theme of the book, die finding of a true set of 
values based upon an appreciation of honest work — and the discarding 
of the false values of snobbery, caste, and money, is emphasized. A 
culminating discussion centers on the revelation of Dickens’ theme 
through the main plot and the subplots. 



Aim: To use knowledge of newspaper techniques as a review and a cul- 
minating activity m the study of Great Expectations 
The class reviews briefly the parts of the newspaper (previously 
studied) and a secretary lists them on the board: news story, human 
interest story, column, interview, review, advertisement, special features, 
and so on. The teacher proposes that the students prepare, for a cul- 
minating activity, a newspaper which might have been written during 
the times of Great Expectations, dealing with its characters and events. 



THEMATIC UNIT: LESSON 14 
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“If you were a reporter or an editor living in the times of Great 
Expectations, what are some stories or articles which might appear in 
your newspaper?” Pupils’ responses to this question are listed on the 
board, as in the examples below. The tone is likely to be humorous be- 
cause of the use of modern terminology for bygone events. 

News Stories 

Convict Escapes from Prison Ship 

Wealthy Recluse Severely Burned 

Orphan Inherits Fortune from Unknown Benefactor 

Crazed Journeyman Holds Rival Helpless for Two Hours 

Features 

To the Etiquette Editor — a letter from Pip asking about proper manners 
To the Advice-to-the Lovelorn Editor — a letter from Miss Havisham 
To the Music Critic — letter praising two top tunes, “Pip, Pip Hooray” 
and “Stella by Starlight” 

Interviews 

With Magwitdh: Condemned man explains his action (Chapter 30) 
Advertisements 

Help wanted: Apprentice to work at forge 
Australian sheepherder 

Services: Havisham’s Rental — ^Wedding Attire 

Herb Pocket’s Tutoring Service 

Sales: Fire Sale at Havisham’s 

Editorials 
On criminal laws 
On prison reform 

On teachers’ retirements (Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt) 

On labor laws 
On justice (court scene) 

The teacher starts the class on the group writing of a news story, 
using one of the topics suggested. The class volunteers headlines. After 
reviewing the lead — 5 W’s — the class suggests possible openings. 

Finally, the class votes for an editor in chief, and pupils volunteer 
for specific assignments under the editor’s direction. Later, when the 
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paper is finished, it may be duplicated for distribution to the students 
and to other classes. 



THEMATIC UNIT; LESSON 15 

Previous Assignment: A supplementary reading assignment of a novel 
with a young person as protagonist and with a theme related to 
that of the unit was given in Lesson 12. 

Previous Preparation: A few days before today’s lesson the class dis- 
cussed the pleasures gained from sharing something with one’s 
Liends. By raising the question of what additional advantages one 
gets from sharing reactions to books, the teacher elicited that one 
learns about books worth reading. 

The students were then assigned a 2-3 minute oral book report 
which would answer the following questions: 

1. What is the major problem faced by the young hero or heroine 

of the novel? 

2. How does he or she try to solve this problem? 

3. Did you find the solution satisfactory and believable? Why or 

why not? 

How to make an effective talk was discussed, and criteria for judg- 
ing the effectiveness of a talk were listed on the board. 

Today’s Lesson: The presentation of oral book reports 

Aim: To learn to report on a book clearly and interestingly; to share 
reaction" and thereby to guide others in the class to worthwhile 
books 

Motivation for the talks is provided by the teacher’s suggestion 
that at their conclusion the class consider which problems of those in 
the reports seem closest to the lives of teen-agers today. Some criteria 
for giving this talk effectively are reviewed; the role of the audience is 
delineated. 

A volunteer is persuaded to come forward for the first report. 
Afterward students react to his content and more briefly to his tech- 
nique in making the talk. This procedure is continued for six or seven 
reports given during the lesson and for several succeeding lessons. As 
every speaker comes forward during each period, a pupil-secretary lists 
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on the board the pupil’s name and the title and author of the book on 
which he is reporting. Class members copy down titles which appeal to 
them for their own subsequent reading. 

When all reports have been given, the students engage in a sum- 
marizing discussion of how dijSerent authors have handled the theme 
“Young People Face the World.” They complete the discussion by re- 
turning to the question raised in the motivation. 



D. UNIT ON A SINGLE WORK 
The Novel: The Pearl— H.S. Level 

Since this novel lends itself to study by students of all levels of 
ability, the lessons in this unit provide possibilities for every type of 
class. 

At least three activities are included in each lesson — ^reading, writ- 
ing, speaking— so that slow students, particularly, may transcend the 
limitations of a brief attention span. Further, in teaching a slow class 
the teacher will probably read one passage dramatically and invite addi- 
tional oral reading by pupils. The developmental discussion, in the case 
of slow students, may be limited most often to about a third of the 
period. 

More capable pupils will probe deeply into human motivation and 
behavior, will give attention to some of the major themes of the novel, 
and will develop an awareness of storytelling devices: foreshadowing, 
symbolism, use of figurative expressions, and effective dialogue. Further, 
for all pupils the novel will be used as a bridge to activities dealing with 
language growth, more meaningful written expression, and creative oral 
expression. 

The following chapter-by-chapter coverage of this novel is only 
one way of handing the book. Some teachers may prefer to give a series 
of lessons on the whole novel after pupils have read it in its entirety, 
particul;..ly when the class is composed of competent readers. 

LESSON ONE: THE PEARL 

Aim: Motivating study of the text 

1. Discussion of a theme: effect of wealth on a family 
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2. Introduction of the main characters by reading excerpts frtMn 
the first few pages 

Motivation: 

Present a problem to the class: If you inherited a fortune, would 
the money make you a happier person? Why or why not? Develop an 
appraisal of values, of the difficulties money brings, of possible security 
without riches. A simple chart may be developed, capticmed — 

Wealth 

Advantages Disadvantages 

Eliciting Aim: What should we look for as we read the opening pages? 
Development: 

1. Let’s turn to the book we will be reading. (Read the first two 

paragraphs.) Who are the members of the family? What 
thing will become the fortune for this family? (Anticipate 
such a word as parable and discuss the meaning prior to 
reading.) 

2. Let’s meet the family at home. (Read the two paragraphs be- 

ginning “Kino’s eyes opened. . . .’') What tide might you 
give these paragraphs? (Secure several suggestions. Have the 
class decide which one covers the contents of the para- 
graphs.) 

3. Let’s work with the family and start the day. (Read the para- 

graph beginning “Kino heard the creak . . and the one 
beginning “As he came through the door. . . .”) What do we 
learn about this family from this part of the book? How are 
these people diCerent from us living here? Similar to us? 
(We hope that pupils will recognize the simple life and the 
almost primitive surroundings, the meager breakfast, the 
mother’s functions.) 

4. Let’s see what happens to the family this morning. (Read the 

paragraphs that describe the scorpion’s stinging the baby.) 
How do the parents react? 



Summary: 

We’ve met the members of the family, looked in on their breakfast, 
witnessed an accident to the baby. How might wealth, or a very valu- 
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'^' *e predictions 

« po^ble disadvantages tiat may result from the possession of a tor- 
tune. Pupils might consult the original motivational material placed on 
(to boMd at the outset of the lesson. (Students may be asked to write 
tncse ideas ia their notebooks at this time.) 

Application: 

How d^s this family’s life differ from yours? How is it similar to 
yours? (Review with pupils what we know of this family group so far.) 

Assignment: 

Read: Chapter One. 

Write: In a short pamgraph tell why you think Kino (or Juana) 

is Ae stronger member of the family. Refer to the 
incidents in the chapter. 

LESSON TWO: THE PEARL 

Aim: Meeting the family in its social setting (Chapter 1) 

To ^ide the pupils to an understanding of the family unit with its 
mterrelationships, its struggle to survive, its aspirations, its place in the 
community; to help pupils appreciate the symbolic “Song of the Family” 

Si!!’ ^1 ^ covering the reading assignment will chal- 

enge pupils to work to the limit of their abilities. Such quizzes should 
toke no longer than five minutes to administer. Limit questions to sinde 

r£*p“ “• 0* 

1. What is Juana’s first duty on arising in the morning? 

2. What is Juana’s first act after the scorpion has bitten Coyotito? 

3. How does Juana show herself to be superstitious in this chap- 

ter? ^ 

4. What do the neighbors do when the family sets off for the doc- 

tor’s house? 

5. Why does Kino hate and fear the doctor? 

Motivation: 

Discuss the importance of family life: What makes a family? What 
IS the greatest strength in my family, the greatest weakness? EUcit re- 
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sponses and place appropriate ones under such captions as Members of 
the Family, Strengths, Weaknesses, Duties and Responsibilities. These 
will be compared to the household found in the first chapter. 

Development: 

1. ^t’s describe this simple way of life, different from ours today, 
in terms of a family’s members, their duties, and the commu- 
nity in which this family lived. What seem to be Juana’s du- 
ties? Kino’s? (Elicit ideas from the class and list on the board.) 

2. (ilead the section in Chapter One beginning “Kino had won- 
dered often at the iron in his patient, fragile wife” through 
Kino’s statement that the doctor would not come.) What kind 
of person is Juana? (Have a pupil or two read the assignment 
dealing with the stronger member of the family. Discuss this 
idea with the class.) 

3. Let’s go outside this family to the social group in which it is 
living — ^the relatives, the neighbors, the beggars in the town, the 
townspeople, the doctor. How do these people react to the 
scorpion bite and Juana’s need to see the doctor? (Read appro- 
priate sections.) How are these people like all townspeople any- 
where in the world? (List curiosity, concern, and so on.) 

4. Help pupils appreciate the conflict that exists between Kino (a 
representative Indian) and the doctor (an educated, arrogant 
person of Spanish extraction). If you were Kino, how would 
you feel toward the doctor? Why? Read the paragraph begin- 
ning with “Kino hesitated a moment. . 

5. Have pupils read those portions of the text dealing with “The 
Song of the Family.” What does this “Song” mean to Kino? 

Summary: 

Discuss the statement: “The ties binding a primitive family are fre- 
quently stronger than those in a civilized group.” Review with pupils the 
strengths in this family. If this family were transplanted to New York 
City today, would it survive? Why? Why not? 

Application: 

To what extent would your own family be able to survive in this 
primitive setting? What might we do to strengthen our own family ties? 
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Assignment: 

Read: Chapter Two. 

Write: Prepare the first paragraph of a newspaper story reporting 
Kino’s find of the pearl. Answer the questions who, what, 
where, when, why. Use a newspaper model to write this 
short paragraph. 

Note to the teacher: In preparation for the following lesson, have several 
pupils prepare short reports on pearl diving, on pearl formation, on 
pearls as precious jewelry. This research might be worked out as a joint 
venture with the librarian. 

LESSOH THREE: THE PEARL 

Aim: Understanding the life of a pearl fisherman 

Quiz: Prepare five questions covering the chapter (optional). 

Follow-up or Homework: Have one pupil copy his homework para- 
graph on the chalkboard at the beginning of the period. 

Motivation: 

Throughout the ages women have wanted, have possessed, pearls. 
Why? Let us find out why pearls are so valuable. Call on pupils to de- 
liver the short reports planned for the day — ^how pearls are formed, how 
pearls are found, why pearls are so valuable. 

Development: 

1. Let us describe the job of pearl fishing as found in the book. 
Look through this chapter carefully and make a list of the 
things needed and the actions covered under these two head- 
ings: What is Needed and What is Done. Develop such a list 
on the board. Read with class significant passages. 

2. How long is two minutes? Can we hold our breath for that 
length of time? (Dramatize this aspect of the pearl fishing as 
described in the text.) How have pearl fishing methods been 
modernized today? 

3. What part does luck play in the find? Was it luck or Kino’s 
skill down at the sea bottom that gave him his find? Why? 
(Read paragraph containing the two sentences. It is not good 
to want a thing too much. It sometimes drives the luck away.”) 
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iiJ? s®® dreams form.” 

Wiiat dreams are forming for Kino? For Juana? Why? 

5'0“ act as he did on seeing his find? 

Why? Why not? 

Summary: 

Read the homework paragraph which was placed on the board at 
the begmnmg of the period. 

Discuss the ideas. Review the elements of a newspaper lead para- 
^aph found m the short paragraph at the board. If there is time, have 
other paragraphs read aloud and discussed. 

Application: 

awav-^Exchror” '* y°® luck 

away ? Exchange expenences; in sports, in friendship, on a job. Can 

one really want something too much? Yes? No? Discus^ 

Assignment: 

Read: Chapter Three. 

Write: How did the finding of the pearl of the world affect the 
famfiy and the town? (Have half the class read the chapter 
carefuUy for the effects noted in Kino, in Juana. The other 

alf will hst selected people in the town and note the effects 
upon them.) 

or 

What changes in the family and in the town were brought 
about as a result of the finding of the pearl? 

lESSON FOUR: THE PEARL 

Aim; Evaluating the pearl’s effects— within and outside the family 
Quiz: 

Prepare several questions for a five-minute quiz to be answered hv 
pupils at the beghtning of the lesson. “* 

Motivation: 

Resolved: that wealth changes people. Have two members of the 
class debate this question briefly as an introduction to the lesson Per- 

of S ““ “"'ouey is the root 
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Development: 

1. At the end of chapter two we read that Kino shouts out in pure 
joy, but throughout this chapter he feels the song of evil emerg- 
ing several times. Explain this change. 

2. What does Kino wish for the family now that he has found the 
pearl? (List pupil responses on the board.) Which should be 
placed at the top of the list? Why? (Read the passages dealing 
with his son’s education.) 

3. How has the pearl affected Juana? What does she want Kino 
to do? Explain. (Have a pupil read the passage.) 'What may 
happen later? 

4. Let’s go outside the family for the pearl’s effects. (List on the 
board other members of the community and the ways the pearl 
affects them: doctor, neighbors, shopkeepers, priest, beggars.) 

5. Use answers written for homework assignments at appropriate 
moments to highlight ideas and to document answers. 

Summary: 

What changes do you detect in this family now that the pearl has 
been found? If you were Kino, would you take Juana’s advice about the 
pearl? Why? Why not? 

Application: 

Kino wants to translate the pearl into education for Coyotito. Many 
of us in later years will say that education is our greatest possession. Why? 

Assignment: 

Read: Chapter Four. 

Write: How was Kino breaking the pattern of life in the town? De- 
scribe in a paragraph. 

LESSON FIVE: THE PEARL 



Aim: 

Evaluating the pearl’s effects (Kino defies the customs and the sup- 
erstitions of the community.) 

Motivation: 

Discuss with the pupils, on their comprehension level, the idea that 
convention is society’s safeguard, but its potential executioner as well: 
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Why is custom a safeguard and a destroyer of society? What are the dan- 
gers, the rewards, in breaking out of accepted, traditional customs? What 
does the “loner” face when he breaks from the group or rises out of it for 
some reason? (Scorn, indifference, loss of friends, danger, sacrifices, 
hardship for family, and so on.) 

Development: 

1. Let’s turn to Kino now and use him as an example of an indivi- 
dual who becomes different, who dares to stand out in some 
way. (Teacher might read the first paragraph and clarify the 
meaning of the word unit.) What does this paragraph mean? 
Why has Steinbeck used it to introduce this chapter? What are 
the key words? 

2. Steinbeck uses “known pattern” and the “trusted pattern.” 
From our reading thus far, let’s list some of the known patterns 
of life Kino is expected to follow. list these responses on the 
board as a review of pupils’ assignment for this lesson. 

3. Let’s turn to the neighbors’ patterns of thinking about the pearl 
that morning. Kino will try to sell the pearl to the pearl buyers. 
(Have a pupil read the paragraph beginning “In the brush 
houses by the shore. . .”) Why do they think this way? If you 
were a neighbor would you think in these terms? Why? Why 
not? Explain. 

4. Let’s turn to Juan Tomds and Kino. Let’s overhear them 
as they talk, walking into town. (Assign two pupils to play the 
roles of Juan Tom^s and Kino spontaneously after the class has 
read the dialogue between them, or have pupils read the text. 
Have pupils listen to the conversation for Juan Tomds’s pattern 
of thinking.) Where else in the chapter does Juan Tomds ex- 
press his attitude? What does he sav? (Have pupils read the dia- 
logue between Juan and Kino after the latter had buried the 
pearl under a stone.) Why is he so fearful of Kino’s future? 

5. What ‘set’ patterns of life are other people in the town follow- 
ing — ^the relatives, the priest, the doctor, the pearl buyers? Why 
do they follow these patterns? (Certainly this section of the les- 
son should organize the responses into social, vocational, folk- 
lore patterns on the board.) 
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6. Let’s turn now to the group of people who are greatly respon- 
sible for the patterns of life of the village — the pearl buyers. 
These people, too, follow set patterns of living. Write a list of 
at least three such patterns for them. (Allow pupils to reread 
the text and write these phrases. Discuss these and list on board 
under caption for pearl buyers: the pattern of working for an- 
other; the pattern of buying techniques; the pattern of feeling 
caught and cornered for life; the pattern of dreaming of the “big 
chance”; the pattern of deceiving the Indian fishermen.) 

j Summary: 

Why is Juana so fearful of breaking the past patterns of life? We 
said earlier in this lesson that following the trusted patterns may be a 
safeguard, but it becomes a destroyer of life, too. How might we apply 
this idea tcrlhis family? If you were Kino, would you risk the family’s 
happiness by refusing the pearl buyer’s offer? Yes? No? Why? 

Application: 

1. Let’s turn to our own lives. What patterns or rules that we fol- 
low in school and in our social relationships safeguard our lives? 
Why are some patterns of thinking so dangerous? What general 
rule should we apply to the way we pattern our own lives? 

2. It has been said that the great pattern-breakers of the world 
have earned pain and insuks from people living in their times, 
but praise and fame from history. What is meant by this? Who 
are some of these pattern-breakers? How true is this statement 
for them? How false? 

Assignment: 

Read: Chapter Five. 

Write: Which scenes in this chapter would you include in a televi- 
sion play based on the book? Why would you include these 
particular scenes? 

! LESSON SIX: THE PEIKL 

i 

I Aim: Keeping the dream, the hope 

! Daily Drill: 

I 

An example of a word study drill might be one dealing with learn- 
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ing word meanings from contextual analysis. Place on the board the fol- 
lowing sentences with study questions for analysis. 

1. “Greedy fingers went through his clothes, lazy fingers searched him, 
and the pearl, knocked from his hand, lay winking behind a little 
stone in the pathway.” 

1.1 Which word doesn’t seem to fit the meaning? 

1.2 Use another word in its place. 

2. “Kino moved sluggishly, arms and legs stirred like those of a crushed 
bug, and a thick muttering came from his mouth.” 

2.1 Which part of the sentence helps us to understand the meaning 
of sluggishly? 

2.2 Show how a figurative expression may help us learn the mean- 

ing of a word. Have pupils suggest other words that might have 
been used in place of sluggishly. 

Motivation: 

Recount an incident dealing with a man’s breaking with tradition 
or cust''m and thereby endangering his job, his family’s security, and his 
and their happiness: e.g., the Meredith case in Mississippi; the first Ne- 
gro students in all-white schools in Little Rock; some current issue. Why 
does a man act this way? How is his family affected? When should a man 
stand up for his rights? (These questions should explore pupils’ attitudes 
about “convenient” and “inconvenient” idealism, discreet conformity or 
outspoken nonconformity. We certainly will hope to develop in the pu- 
pils compassion for those who may compromise to protect family; ad- 
miration for those who will bear the burdens of “taking the cross” in 
striking out, in Emerson’s words, along new paths; sympathy for a wom- 
an who will risk her life to preserve the love of her husband, the life of 
the family.) 

Development: 

1. Juana wants to destroy the thing, the pearl, that is making the 
family a victim of thieves; Kino, on the other hand, wants to 
keep it. What events take place causing this conflict between 
man and wife? (Have a pupil read the paragraph in chapter 5 
beginning “Juana dragged herself. . .”) What qualities in Juana 
make us admire her? (Her courage, her loyalty to her husband, 
her realization that he must stand up as a man, her understand- 
ing of her place in the family. ) Why doesn’t she throw the pearl 
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into the sea when she finds it again? (The past is gone because 
of the killing; she knows they must stiike out toward the future 
along new paths.) 

2. Let’s turn to Kino. Does Kino have the right as a father to en- 
danger the life of the family? Why? Why not? Discuss this fully 
with the class. Have pupUs scan this chapter for those words of 
Kino that reveal his deepest feelings; for Juana’s words reveal- 
ing her deepest emotions; for Juan Tomds’s words revealing his. 
Discuss these. Possibly the class might be told of another char- 
acter, Kurt Muller in Watch on the Rhine, who “stands up” and 
fights, endangering his famfiy. Compare these men.) 

3. How does Juan Tomds help his brother? Would this take place 
in real life? Why? Why not? 

4. Often a tvriter will drop hints along the way of an event that 
may foUow. We call this foreshadowing. (Explain the parts of 
the word.) The writer has used Juana several times to hint at 
something. What are these hints? (Have pupils go back through 
the book to find these words and read them to the class.) What 
may happen in chapter six? Let the class speculate about future 
events. 

Summary: 

What advice would you give Kino after his house has burned — 
— ^if you were the priest in La Paz? 

— if you were Kino’s brother? 

— if you were a close neighbor? 

— if you were Apolonia? 

Application: 

Why is it so difiioult to maintain a friendship with people who do 
not conform? Is there a place for such people in school? On the job? 
Within a family? (Explore wUL pupils the conflicts, the dangers, the pos- 
sible personal rewards in upholding a cause.) 

Assignment: 

Read: Chapter Six. 

Write: Another ending for the story. or 

If you were Kino or if you were Juana, would you or would 
you not throw the pearl back? Write a paragraph, giving 
your reasons for either opinion. 
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LESSON SEVEN: THE PEARL 



Aim: Interpreting Kino’s flight to preserve the dream and his return to 
the old life 

Quiz: (optional) 



Motivation: 

Self-preservation is a first law of life. Discnss this statement with the 
class, asking for illustrations from real life and from stories. In what 
situations may people find themselves trying to preserve their lives? 
(Elicit: perilous situations caused by natural phenomena: flood, storm, 
fire*, situations in which man is pitted against man: self-defense, struggle 
for supremacy, war; situations in which man tries to preserve himself 
from self-destmction: carelessness, greed.) In such crises, what qualities 
in a man help him to preserve his life? (Courage, will to live, determina- 
tion, resourcefulness, curiosity, and so on) 



Development: 

1. Let’s turn to Chapter Six to review how Kino and Juana try to 
preserve their lives and the family — and at the same time to 
preserve Kino’s dream. Why does Steinbeck use the words 
flight and return? (Discuss the significance of the words.) 

2. Let’s take the word flight and change it to journey. (Help pu- 
pils understand that journey can be viewed in two ways: an ac- 
tual, physical journey, the walking from the town to the moun- 
tains and back to the village; and we can say that this journey 
or flight represented a test, or a challenge for Kino, or a sym- 
bolic journey. For the less able in the class, the physical journey 
may be recounted step by step and the plot elements may be re- 
viewed.) 

It 

3. Develop with pupils the concept of symbolism for interpreting ; 
this journey by Kino and Juana. Have pupils read passages to 
interpret the symbolic significance. 

4. How did Kino show his skills in preserving the life of the fam- 
ily? (Have pupils refer to the appropriate sections in the text, 
at least several of these, reading these to the class.) How did 
Juana assist (hinder) her husband on this journey? Which one 
was the stronger person? Why? (Have pupils refer to Juana’s 
two important decisions in this chapter.) 
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5. Were the killings by Kino justified? Why? Why not? (Have pu- 
pils debate this question for a few minutes. There will be some 
who may not defend Kino; others will jump to his defense, cit- 
ing what he has endured from the start of the book to the sense- 
less murder of Coyotito.) 

6. If you were Kino, would you have thrown the pearl back into 
the gulf? Why? Why not? 

Summary: 

1. Some people say Kino was a winner at the end; others say he 
was conquered. Which view do you have? Why? (Discuss in 
pupil terms the gains and losses.) 

2. Have some new endings read to the class. Discuss these in terms 
of the realities of the characters and events. How might a Hol- 
lywood movie writer rewrite the ending? Was the author’s end- 
ing justified? Why? Why not? 

Application: 

If the pearl could represent an idea, a possession, a belief, how 
much should a man sacrifice to keep it? What men have given up then- 
lives to keep ideas? Possessions? Beliefs? What men have given up their 
“pearls” to safeguard their lives? 

Assignment: 

Assign each row to review a chapter. Have pupils select passages 
which seem to present themes or general ideas about life and people re- 
vealing the author’s purpose in writing the book. P 'pils should be pre- 
pared to read and discuss these passages. 

LESSON EIGHT: THE PEARL 

Aim: Analyzing the themes and the characters in the book 
Development: 

The scope of this lesson will depend upon the ability of the class. 
Lead the students to recognition of the various themes, supported by 
passages and statements woven into the text: 

1. The conflict between the simple, the primitive life, and the edu- 
cated, sophisticated, civilized 
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2. Breaking the pattern of life: Kino, the kinetic force, versus the 
potential and dynamic enemies trying to keep him within the 
mold 

3. Integrity versus duplicity: the honest fisherman pitted against 
the deceitful physician, the dishonest pearl buyers, the unnamed 
thieves and predators 

4. Illusion versus reality: pursuing the dream, the hope of a better 
future, and breaking the lockstep to venture on a “road not 
taken” 

5. The conflict between the rich and the poor: the struggle of the 
Indian to rise above his oppressed condition 

6. A man and the price of pride, the sacrifices to maintain his soul 

7. The death of innocence: the pearl, which was to open a new 
world for the child, taking him instead on a journey toward 
death 

8. Throwing the pearl back into the sea: its meaning in the book, 
its meaning translated into life’s values 

In analyzing the characters, apply the criterion of credibility. Also, 
in discussing Kino and Juana, Juan Tomds and the doctor, the pearl buy- 
ers and the neighbors, refer to the appropriate themes. 

With some groups, the suggested questions in the application of 
Lesson 7 may be used as summary. 

LESSON NINE: THE PEARL 

Aim: Testing for appreciation of the novel 

In addition to the occasional quizzes administered at the start of 
lessons, evaluation is provided by a full-period test at the end of the 
unit. This test may include both short-answer questions and an essay in 
terms of a personalized question: What do you take away from ... in 
this book? The individual student may fill in the blank with any of these: 
the story of the pearl, the theme, the symbolism, the characterization, 
and so on. 








CHAPTER IV 

Sequence: 
Literature 



Scope and 
The Content of 



Who am 1? Who and what are the other people around me? What 
drives me? What drives the others around me, the people of my culture, 
those of other cultures, all of mankind? What do I share in common with 
other people? How am I different from them? What should they and I 
thmk about those differences? What should my place and role in society 
be? Our young people of every age, grade, ability level, and social back- 
ground need to ask these questions and find answers to them. 

In the English language arts, we are deeply concerned with the 
ideas, ideals, values, and standards which are integral elements of each 
author’s intention in writing. Not only identity, not only who 1 am, but 
what 1 should be, must receive illumination through reading and study of 
good books. The student needs to gain insights helpful toward the devel- 
opment of a free, self-controlled, self-directing, mature personality. The 
youngster needs to become capable of solving life’s problems within his 
limitations. He needs to be helped toward personal values and standards 
with which to face whatever ethical, moral, or spiritual issues may arise 
during his lifetime. He needs to learn that not ill people will share his 
beliefs, that other cultures have different value systems, and that indi- 
viduals and groups must, nevertheless, live in harmony if society is to 
prosper, or even to endure. Finally, he needs to be lifted above neutral 
virtue, above the automatism fostered by our technology; he needs to ad- 
vance to a level of positive commitment to the good of mankind. 

The teaching of literature necessarily supports the view that the 
proper study of mankind is man.” The humanistic approach, avoiding 
exhortation and preachment, introduces the student to the literature of 
ideas. Here life is portrayed from many angles of vision. Brought into 
view are the sinners along with the saints, the demagogues together with 
the democrats, the well-meaning, confused, ineffectual failures, as well 
as the single-minded, clear-thinking movers and shakers of the world. 

Pleasure in reading, laughter, delight, and the enjoyment of a nar- 
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rative are also worthy values. Emotional responses, not merely intellec- 
tual ones, grow out of the humanistic study of literature. 

What the writer intends and what the teacher thinks will inevitably 
influence the stud*jnt, but his own emotional and intellectual reaction 

will shape the pupil’s development even more. 

In dealing with humanistic values, the teacher will lessen none of 
his efforts to inculcate the appreciation of Uterature as art. As indicated 
in the following chapter, the aesthetics and the craft of the writer will be 
studied along with his ideas. 

A. GRADE ALLOCATIONS FOR ELEMENTS OF CONTENT 

Coven, ge o£ the elements in this listing is governed by— 

the nature of each work being studied 

—the need to maintain unity of aim and purpose in planning the 
unit or lesson on a specific level 

—the students’ age, sophistication, and emotional and intellec- 
tual level. 

This listing is a sequential sampling of the unlimited number of ele- 
ments and questions that are possibilities in the humanistic study of the 
thousands of avaUable works. Moreover, it provides an exciting source 
of worthwhile topics for themes, especially after class discussion. 



Grades 5-6 

ELEMENT IN FOCUS GUIDE QUESTIONS 



Understanding of Self and Others 



Character traits to be as- 
similated or d’'’';arded 



Actions to be translated 
into the pupil’s own 
life 

Effects of environment 



Why do some characters in books show off? 
Bully others? Grow so angry? Why do 
others act so cheerful? Help others? 
Which ones are admirable? Which are to 
be despised? Why? 

What are some actions of characters in 
books that you would like to perform 
yourself? Why do you feel this way? 

What conditions in which the characters 
books live have a good effect on them? 
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bad effect? Why do these conditions have 
these effects? To what extent should we 
make allowances for effects of environ- 
ment? Can a poor environment have a 
good effect on someone? Can a good en- 
vironment have an ill effect? 

Overcoming obstacles What enables some characters to overcome 
and hardships great obstacles or handicaps, while others 

are overwhelmed by them? 



Personal Values and Standards 



Ideals of chivalry com- 
pared with ideals to- 
day 



Ways of judging conduct 



Accepted ways of behav- 
ing 



Standing up for beliefs 



What did people in the days of chivalry and 
knighthood feel to be the right way to act 
in this particular circumstance? Do we 
still feel that way? Why? Why not? 

Why are some characters in stories suspici- 
ous when others flatter them? Why are 
others completely unsuspecting? What de- 
termines how we react to other people? 

What was the wrong thing done in this story? 
How do you decide whether a thing is 
right or wrong? To what extent is a thing 
right because all your friends do it? 

What makes some characters stand up for 
their beliefs? Why is this not always an 
easy thing to do? To what extent do you 
admire those who do this? 



Qualities of folklore 
heroes 



Why do you suppose that folklore heroes 
were created? What qualities did these 
heroes exemplify? 



Positive Soci/iL Relationships 



Qualities and conduct 
needed to get along 
with others 



What caused the difficulties of the m ai n 
character in getting along witli others? 
What changes in his personality were 
necessary before others could like and 
accept him? 
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Demands of teamwork 



Ideals of good citizenship 

Ideals of the founders of 
our nation 



Accomplishments and 
qualities of pioneer 
citizens 

Common emotions and 
aspirations uniting all 
people 

Differences among 
people 



Fostering ideas of indi- 
vidual worth of people 



Why is teamwork necessary for the success 
of many undertakings? What do people 
have to do in order to form a good team? 

Why would you call this character a good 
citizen? A bad citizea? 

This book shows us why people fought in 
the American Resolution. What did they 
want? To the people in this story what 
did freedom mean? Liberty? Equality? 
Independence? 

What are some achievements of the pioneers 
in the spread of democracy? What is the 
significance of these accomplishments for 
us now and in the future? 

Although these people lived in a distant 
land and time, they had certain feelings 
like ours. What were they? 

Ip what ways did these people act differ- 
ently from us? Think differently? Why 
would it not be right for them to laugh 
at the way we act and think? What 
should be our reaction to the different 
ways that they act and think? 

What made this person a hero to his neigh- 
bors? Why did everybody in the neighbor- 
hood respect him for his worth as an 
individual? 



Grades 7-8 

ELEMENT IN FOCUS GUIDE QUESTIONS 

Understanding of Self and Others 

The heroic in mythology How do the qualities of the gods and god- 
desses in myths compare with those of 
humans? Which gods are truly heroic? 
Which reveal a lack of heroism that seems 
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Courage: overcoming 
our fears 



Self-confidence 



Vanity and pretension 



Making decisions 



Growing up 



all too human? If a man is said to possess 
godlike qualities, what daas that suggest 
to you? Why do you think the ancients 
gave the mythological gods the qualities 
they did? Would you have done the same? 
Why? Why not? 

Why are some of us afraid of the dark? Of 
the unknown? Of the water? Why do 
some people learn to swim by being 
thrown into the water, while others panic 
in the same situation? How can we over- 
come our fears? 

What is self-confidence? Why is abihty plus 
self-confidence so much more effective 
than ability without self-confidence? What 
is the difference between true self-confi- 
dence and overconfidence? 

How can borrowing something from another 
in order to create an “impression” upon 
people lead to disaster? Why do some of 
us need “status symbols,” even if we have 
to borrow them? What does this need for 
“status” reveal about our vanity? Our pre- 
tensions? Our ambitions? 

If you had to decide between taking the road 
in life that many people travel or taking 
the one that few travel, which road would 
you choose? How would you come to this 
decision? Why would you come to this 
decision? 

How can your parents’ allowing you to have 
your own way help you in the long run 
to become more mature? How can we 
learn from our own errors? From our 
successes? What are some of the signs of 
increasing maturity in teen-agers? 




Literary Content 

Personal Values and Standards 

Meeting adversity Why do some people remain unconquered 

in spite of misfortunes that have befallen 
them? To what extent will determination 
and will power overcome a diflScult situa- 
tion? What attitude should a person talri* 
in the face of adversity and misfortune? 
What attitude do you think you would 
take? 

Self-sacrifice Why does one person sacrifice his own com- 

fort and advantages for the sake of others, 
while another will completely disregard 
the rest of humanity? What personal sat- 
isfaction can one get from self-sacrifice? 



Initiative and self- 
reliance 



Why are commandos, astronauts, and spe- 
cial forces troops given training to in- 
crease their initiative and self-reliance? 
What is initiative? Self-reliance? How can 
we develop these traits in ourselves? 



Popularity Why are some people popular? How is it 

that this popularity often seems to come 
without any special effort on their part? 
Should one make a determined effort to 
be popular? Why? Why not? 



Integrity Why is it so difficult to tell the truth about 

our own misdeeds, accidental or in- 
tended? How do we feel once we have 
told the truth in such a situation? Why 
do we feel this way? 



Honor What picture do you get of someone who is 

described as an honorable man? What is 
honor? What does it mean to be an hon- 
orable man? How much is honor worth 
in the eyes of the world? In the eyes of 
the honorable man? In your eyes? 
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Leadership 


Why can someone who is, for example, a 
research scientist not be a good leader? 
Why can a local policeman or fireman, 
as an example, be an excellent leader 
even though he doesn’t possess a college 
degree? What makes one a good leader? 
Do you think you would make a good 
leader? Why? Why not? How can you 
prepare yourself for leadership? 


1 Justice 


What is the difference between doing the 
right thing and doing the just thing? What 
is justice? What is your responsibility 
with regard to Justice for yourself and 
your neighbor? 



Positive Social Relationships 



Responsibility to the 
family unit 


Why do some juvenile delinquents blmne 
their problems on their parents? To what 
extent is their behavior the fault of thdr 
parents? Of society? Of the delinquents 
themselves? What responsibility do young 
people have with regard to the family unit 
and their place within that unit? 


1 Responsibility to the 
1 group 


Why do people become more likable when 
they cease to play the game for their own 
glory and start to work with and for the 
rest the group? What exactly are our 
responsibilities as members of a particu- 
lar group? 


Meaning of democracy 


What do we mean by “democracy” as the 
term is used politically? Socially? What 
are the principles underlying democratic 
oehavior? How does getting along with 
the rest of society require the practice of 
democratic principles? 
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Dignity and worth of the 
individual 



What does the phrase “the dignity of man” 
mean to you? How do you decide whether 
another person is worthy of your respect? 
On what basis should a person’s worth 
be judged? 



ELEMENT IN FOCUS 



Grades 9-10 



GUIDE aUESTIONS 



Understanding of Self and Others 



Qualities of men of 
adventure 



Qualities of tradition 
breakers 



The quality of love 



What drives a man to sail a small boat, 
alone, across an ocean? What enables 
this kind of man to survive the dangers 
of sudti a journey? 

How was it possible for a son of slaves to 
become a pioneer American scientist? 
What were the obstacles to be overcome, 
the traditions to be broken? What quali- 
ties of mind and spirit would such a per- 
son as this have to possess? 

Does love make the world go around? Why 
do so many writers expound the theory 
that love is a solution for many, if not all, 
of the world’s Uls? How can love make 
one more of a human being? 



Qualities of the anti- Why did sea captains of days gone by exert 
social, the cruel, the such cruel and ruthless power over their 
ruthless crews? Do such persons still exist today? 

How can we identify them? 



Supei*stition and irra- What are some of the superstitions of the 
tional motivation older people we know? What supersti- 

tions do people of our own time and 
community still hold? What superstitions 
do we still hold? What practice in our 
society have no sounder basis in reason 
or in fact than do many superstitions? 



r.5r-- 

Literary Content 
Greed 



Hatred 

Snobbery 



Proving oneself 



Pride 



Happiness 
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How can possessions, o-r sudden wealth, be- 
come a force for evil in so many lives? 
What are the characteristics of the greedy 
person? Can one be greedy for money 
only, or for other things as well? 

How can hatred, however justified, be the 
driving force in a person’s life? How can 
such hatred be destructive? To whom can 
it be destructive? Can it be constructive? 

How can great expectations for oneself lead 
to snobbery? What are some examples of 
snobbish behavior? How does our recog- 
nition of someone else as a snob influence 
our attibide toward him? 

Personal Values and Standards 

Why do people persist in their struggle to 
accomplish some task or achieve some 
end, even against overwhelming odds? 
Why does such effort seem admirable? 
What aspects of such struggle do not 
merit admiration? How can you distin- 
guish between efforts to prove oneself 
that are worthy of admiration and those 
that are unworthy? 

What is pride? Is pride ever justifiable? 
How do you distinguish between justifi- 
able pride and false pride? How does 
pride differ from humility? How is it re- 
lated to humility? 

If a man shoots himself, may we conclude 
that he was not happy in life? Yet, why 
might his family and relatives have as- 
sumed him to be happy? What does a 
person require in order to be happy? 
What would make you happy? 
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Success Among the characters you have met in your 

study of literature, which one was most 
successful? What was his creator’s view 
of that character’s success? Your view? 
The character’s own view? What is your 
definition of success? 



Positive Social Relationships 



Family relationships 



The individual and 
society 



Traditions and 
conventions 



What makes a good parent? What makes a 
good son or daughter? Should a father 
be a “pal” to his son? Why? Why not? 
Should a mother be a “girl friend” to her 
daughter? Why? Wiiy not? Can you al- 
ways understand your parents’ point of 
view? Can they always see your side of 
the story? How can this apparent lack of 
communication be overcome? Should 
“family quarrels” be rebroadcast at the 
candy store, to the bridge club, on the 
golf course? What are the responsibilities 
of all family members — to one another as 
individuals and to the family as a unit? 

What purpose is served by isolating oneself 
from the rest of society? Why might 
someone wish to do this? What is your 
opinion of such an action? In today’s 
world, can one live self-sufficiently iso- 
lated from society? How much, if any- 
thing, does the individual owe society? 
How can one best live as part of society? 

What family traditions or conventions are 
outworn or outmoded today? What social 
traditions or conventions are outworn or 
outmoded today? What national traditions 
or conventions are outworn or outmoded 
today? What can or should one do if he 
feels that specific conventions or tradi- 
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Marriage 


tions are no longer necessary or even 
practicable? 

What makes an “ideal” husband? An “ideal” 
wife? What is a sound basis for choosing 
someone as a mate for a lifetime? Is there 
such a thing as the “ideal couple” or the 
“ideal marriage” today? How can one 
make his marriage work? 


ELEMENT IN FOCUS 


Grades 11*12 

GUIDE QUESTIONS 



Understanding of Self and Others 
Human drives What are the dominant forces that drive 



Alienation 


men? Which are the basic or typical ones? 
Which are the good or wholesome ones? 
The evil or unwholesome ones? Why does 
the same drive operate with a different 
effect for different persons? 

Why do some of us feel that we are, that we 
must h., outside the mainstream of hu- 
manity? 


Character growth and 
change 


How have you changed over the years? 

To what extent was the change a result 
of maturity? Of wisdom? Of deliberate 
choice? To what extent have you not 
changed, have you remained the same? 
To what extent are you in a mold from 
which you can never break out? To what 
extent are you in a rut from which you 
can never escape? 


The common man as 
hero 


What is a hero? What are the qualities that 
make the common man, the average per- 
son, the ordinary citizen a hero? 


The committed man as 
hero 


What risks does an elected law enforcement 
official run in insisting on strict observ- 
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anoe of the law? K this person truly be- 
lieves the laws to be right and just, will 
he relax his vi^ance at election time? 
Why? Why not? It you were in his place, 
what would you do? 

The antihero Are there any good qualities to be found in 

the man who barely manages to survive 
the many trials and tribulations of mod- 
ern living? What are these qualities? 

The encounter with Does tragedy arise from our own flaws of 
tragedy character? To what extent is our fate 

affected by circumstances? What can the 
individual do to escape tragedy in his own 
life? What are the common responses and 
reactions to tragedy? 



Personal Values and Standards 



The meaning, worth, and Aside from differences in personality, what 
purpose of life makes one person feel that his life and 

work are rewarding, while another feels 
his to be boring and futile? 



Idealism and materialism Why might one choose to become a doctor? 

What are the true ideals of the medical 
profession? Which doctor would you pre- 
fer as your own, one who is an idealist 
or one who is a materialist? Why do you 
feel this way? What satisfactions does the 
idealistic doctor derive from his life and 
work? The materialistic physician? Which 
do you admire more? Why? 

Ethical standards What is honesty? What is loyalty? How can 

they be weighed in the balance against 
each other? Is it loyalty to your friends 
to perform a dishonest deed in order to 
save them from embarrassment? How do 
you distinguish loyalty from honesty, right 
from wrong? 
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Hypocrisy and self- 
deception 


What is hypocrisy? How much hypocrisy 
exists in our own times? Is it being a 
hypocrite to deceive others? To deceive 
ourselves? Which is more hypocritical? 


Activism 


During the continual bombing of London 
in W.W.II, the King and Queen of Eng- 
land refused to go to a safe place in the 
country. Instead, they remained in the 
center of the city at Buckingham Palace. 
Why do you think they did this? How do 
you imagine the English people reacted 
to this? Would you have chosen the safety 
of the country, or would you have re- 
mained at the hub of the activity? Why 
do you say this? How can the ordinary 
person avoid being passive and resigned 
in the face of the events going on during 
his own lifetime? 



Positive Social Relationships 

Removing the barriers What are the natural boundaries of Amer- 



between peoples 


ica? What unnatural boundaries, or bar- 
riers, have we created? Which of these 
barriers ought to be torn down? What can 
we do to initiate or continue this tearing 
down process? 


“My brother’s keeper” 


What does the statement "I am my brother’s 
keeper^’ mean to you? What is the mean- 
ing of the question “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Should you feel any responsi- 
bility toward the person next door? In 
the next town? The next state? The next 
country? Why? Why not? Does your 
responsibility for others end at a given 
place or at a given time? 


Man’s inhumanity to man 


What rulers in past history of the world 
used group loyalty to lead man to inhu- 
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inanities toward his fellows? When is man 
most inhumane? Knowing of man’s ca- 
pacity for inhumanity, how can we pre- 
vent it in the future? 

B. VALUE QUESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 

It has been well argued by Jerome S. Bruner that literature teach- 
ing can begin with the young child’s simple discoveries and can build 
through the years toward “an ever more explicit and mature under- 
standing. This applies to any of the great forms or themes — **be it the 
form of comedy or the theme of identity, personal loyalty, or what 
not. ... Let the topics be developed and redeveloped in later grades.” 

In the course of the study of literature the following questions may 
be asked of students at various levels. Adaptations will be made, of j 
course, to pupils’ needs, capacities, and interests. | 



Philosophical Questions 



What is courage? 

What is beauty? 

What are patterns for? 

What are worthy goals m life? 

What is necessary for a person to 
find himself? To fulfill himself? 

What is the meaning of success? 
How can it be achieved? 

Is money the root of all evil? 
Why or why not? 

To what extent does Fat: control 
our lives? 

How can ambition be a dangerous 
weapon? 

How can good come from evil? 



How far should we believe all we 
read and hear? 

To what extent do admirable ends 
justify bloody means? 

What is the justification of a man’s 
being considered innocent until 
he is proven guilty? 

How true is it that the more man 
changes, the more he remains 
the same? 

What are the dangers of too much 
security-mindedness? 

Can you prove or disprove that 
life is “full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing”? 
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Does one pay for everything he 
gets? How? 

Are we responsible for the sins of 
our fathers? 

What is the value of knowing any- 
thing? 



I Which philosophy should man live 
by — idealism or materialism? 

To what extent can love conquer 
all? 

“Love is not love which alters 
when it alteration finds.” How 
true is this? 



Questions of Moral and Spiritual Values 



What makes something right? 
Wrong? 

When should a person stand up 
for what he believes? 

In directing our lives, what are the 
roles of philosophy, science, 
religion? 

What qualities should a clergyman 
have? 

Should capital punishment be abol- 
ished in all states? 

Where do you stand on whether 
it is right to kill another person? 
Where do you stand on war? 

What are the criteria for sacrifice? 
Should the few be sacrificed to 
save the many? 



How can we prevent juvenile de- 
linquency? 

What is the difference between 
copying homework and plagiar- 
izing a published work? What 
justification can be made for 
either one? 

Why isn’t cheating on exams (or 
taking bribes) more widely 
condemned in our society? 

Should a seller charge twice the 
usual price for an article if the 
buyer is willing to pay it? 

What is the distinction between 
honest and dishonest practices 
in buying and selling? 

To what extent can man be the 
captain of his fate and the mas- 
ter of his soul? 



Questions of Relationships 

At what age should a child buy 
his own clothes? Use the family 
car? 



What is needed for men to work 
together in harmony? 
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If man is in large part a product 
of his environment, what are 
the implications for society? 

What is your opinion of whether 
it is desirable to accept conven- 
tions or to go against them? 

Must a person “follow the crowd” 
to be popular? 

From what viewpoint should teen- 
agers be concerned with juve- 
nile delinquency — ^their present 
situation or the'r future one as 
parents? 

How should we select /riends? 

How can we keep friends? 

What qualities should you look 
for in people of your own age? 
In older people? 

What should people expect from 
others (friends, parents, chil- 
dren, teachers, etc.)? 

What proJ'lems does the most 
popular boy (girl) face? The 
be^ scholar? The most attrac- 
tive girl (boy)? 

To what extent do clothes make 
the man? 

Why are good manners important? 



Literary Content 

Why should one decorate one’s 
own room? 

To what extent should children 
have a voice in choosing family 
vacation places? 

How much responsibility should a 
child have for helping with 
household chores? 

Why is it important for a girl to 
know how to cook? Sew? 
Clean? 

Minding younger brothers and 
sisters is unfair and burden- 
some. How true is this? 

At what age should a boy or girl 
begin dating? 

What are the qualities of the 
“ideal” mate? 

Why will in-law problems always 
exist? How can such problems 
be prevented or solved? 

How should a family budget them- 
selves? 

Why is or is not a woman’s place 
in the home? 

What responsibility should a hus- 
band have for the household? 

How can one win his parents’ 
approval? 



Psychological Questions 

How can people gain the respect 
of others? 



How popular is the person who 
“has his way” most of the time? 
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What makes a person well-liked?. 

How does one win the confidence 
of others? 

How can people with physical or 
mental handicaps help them- 
selves? 

What do you consider to be weak- 
ness of character? What are the 
underlying causes of such weak- 
ness? 

To what extent is the individual 
responsible for his own weak- 
nesses? 

Is it necessary to be vitally inter- 
ested in something? Why? 

What are the signs of immaturity? 

What are the traits of a mature 
individual? 

“The child is father to the man.” 
Is this true or false? 

How can the same drive in differ- 
ent people have different values? 

Questions of 

“United we stand, divided we 
fall.” How is this true or un- 
true? 

Does right conquer might? What 
can be done when the right is 
defeated? 

How can we maintain our rights 
and freedom? 
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Why do some people like to show 
off? 

Why do some people always want 
to be different? 

What type of people go against 
conventions that have been ac- 
cepted as existing for the com- 
mon good? 

Why do all people have feelings 
of inferiority at one time or 
other? 

Why do we blame others for our 
shortcomings? 

What causes mental breakdown? 
Suicide? 

Reason or emotion — ^which plays 
the more dominant role in our 
lives? Why? 

What are the implications of mob 
violence? 

What evidence can be offered to 
prove that human nature is 
basically good? Basically bad? 

Human Rights 

What do we owe our country? 

Should there be freedom of 
speech, even if it preaches dras- 
tic changes in our government? 

Has regard for the dignity of the 
individual increased or de- 
creased during the centuries? 
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Where do one’s rights end? The 
other fellow’s begin? 

What encourages the democratic 
way of life today? 



Literary Content 

What difiEerent kinds of prejudice 
are there? 

How can we immunize against 
prejudice? 



Political and Historical Questions 



To what extent do we learn from 
the past? To what extent can 
we reject the lessons of the 
past? 

Why don’t nations learn the les- 
sons that history teaches? 

How possible is it to be a com- 
pletely objective historian? 

What conditions are needed for 
creation of a utopia? To what 
extent are they attainabk? 

To what extent do “good, fences 
make good neighbors”? 

“He rules best who governs least.” 
To what extent is this true? 

How good is public pressure? 
How bad? 



Why do people often vote along 
sin^e party lines? 

How can people evaluate the 
promises of politicians? 

How can we tell the difference be- 
tween truth and fals^iood in 
public pronouncements? How 
can we recognize smears, slo- 
gans, insinuations, and falla- 
cies? 

How do demagogues sway the 
mob? 

What kind of individual should go 
into politics? 

How can a political system mini- 
mize corruption? 



Vocational and Educational Questions 



What is the value of education? 
What subjects do you consider 
most important? 

How should a pupil select a career 
or a vocation? 

What is the purpose of education 
in a democracy? 



To what extent should parents in- 
terfere in their children’s choice 
of job or profession? 

How can one adjust well to school 
life? 

Should a student work after 
school? Why? Why not? 






'mm 







Literary Content 

Why go to college? 

What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion in comparison with a voca- 
tional (or professional) educa- 
tion? How can a balanced 
education be achieved? 

Should a boy (girl) go into his 
(her) father’s business or pro- 
fession? TOy? Why not? 
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Should the working pupil contrib- 
ute his eammgs to his family? 
Why? Why not? 

What is fair treatment of an em- 
ployee by an employer? Of an 
employer by an employee? 

How can labor-management rela- 
tions be improved? 

To what extent are women dis- 
criminated against in jobs and 
careers? What improvements 
can be made in this situation? 



CHAPTER V 



Scope and Sequence: 
The Form of Literature 



Every author has dual roles which the student ought to understand, 
appreciate, and enjoy: the writer as illuminator of life and the writer as 
artist and craftsman. An ideal program in the teaching of literature 
calls for the combination of both the humanistic and the aesthetic ap- 
proaches. To emphasize the aesthetic appreciation of a work to the 
exclusion of other values would be to omit the content of literature, 
imparting to its study an air of unreality. Similarly, to deal only with 
humanistic values would be to divorce literature from some of its essen- 
tial creative aspects. Presentation of aesthetic and craft elements should 
accompany the investigation of human experience and human nature, 
and the teaching of all literary elements should contribute to the pupil’s 
delight in literature and his lifetime habit of reading for pleasure and 
for information. 

For purposes of clarity and of organized presentation in teaching, 
the aesthetic elements are treated m this chapter; the humanistic ele- 
ments, in Chapter IV. 

A. GRADE ALLOCATIONS FOR ELEMENTS OF FORM 

Coverage of the elements in this listing is governed by — 

— ^the nature of each work being studied 

— ithe need to maintain unity of aim and purpose in planning the 
unit or lesson on a specific work 

—the students’ age, sophistication, and emotional and inteL_?tual 
maturity. 

To assure systematic and sequential coverage, each item is designated 
for emphasis or concentrated attention at a specific grade level 
although most elements will also receive — 
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— introductory treatment at earlier levels 
— ^in-depth development at later levels. 

Scope and Sequence: Elements of Form 

Bring Each Element into Focus at the Grade Level Indicated. 
Treat Each Element Also at Other Grade Levels as Needed. 



ELEMENT LEVEL FOR CONCENTRATION 



Short Story, Novel, Drama 










Plot Development 

Straightforward Chronological Development 
Flashback and Beginning in Medias Res 
Shifting Back and Forth in Time 
Telescoped Events, Ellipses, Condensation 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


Plot Elements 










Conflict; Suspense 
Foreshadowing; Subplots; 

Unity — Singleness of Effect 
Rising Action, Climax, Falling 
Action; Resolution, Denouement 

Chance, Coincidence, Contrivance; Dramatic 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 




Irony, Poetic Justice, Counterpoint 

Characterization 
Hero, Villain 
Portrayal of Character 
Evaluation of Character 
Credibility of Characterization; 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


Consistency of Characterization 








11-12 


Setting 
Time, Place 

Local Color, Regionalism 
Single, Multiple, or Shifting 


5-6 


7-8 






Settings; Authenticity 






9-10 




Atmosphere, Ambience; Point of View 








11-12 


Poetry 










Sounds of Words 

Developing Pupils’ Sensitivity to Word Music 


5-6 
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Distinguishing Between Speech Sounds — 
Plosives, Dentals, Gutturals, Smooth Liquids, 
Sibilants — ^and Their Contribution to the 
Overall Effect of a Poem 




7-8 






Onomatopoeia 

Identifying Examples of Onomatopoeia 
Total Musical Effect of Onomatopoeia 


5-6 




9-10 




Alliteration 

Pleasing Effect of Alliteration 
Structural Effect of Alliteration 


5-6 


7-8 






Connotation of Words 
Alternative Meaning of Words 
Associations Beyond Dictionary 
Meanings of Words 




7-8 


9-10 




Figurative Language 
Simile 

Metaphor; Personification; Hyperbole 
Metonymy; Synechdoche; Apostrophe; 

Irony 

Antithesis 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


Meter 

Rhythm and Its Effects 
Feet Composed of Stressed and 
Unstressed Syllables 
Familiarity with Technical Terms; 
Contrast Between Free Verse and 
Regular Meter; The Effect of Timing 


5-6 




9-10 


1 11-12 


Rhyme 
End Rhyme 
Internal Rhyme 

Rhyme as Unifier, Distinguisher 

Designation of Rhyme Scheme by Letters; 
Assonance ar d Rhyme Compared 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


Blank Verse 

Familiarity with Unrhymed lambic 
Pentameter 






9-10 


% 

1 
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Understanding of the Effect of the 
Absence of Rhyme 








11-12 


Stanza Form 

Recognition of Stanza Form 
Meaning of Stanza 
Stanza Related to Overall Pattern 
and Meaning of the Poem 
Comparison of Stanza Forms 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


Repetition 

Appreciation of Repetition as Oral 
Adjunct in Creation of Tone Color 

Incremental Repetition 
Repetend 


5-6 




9-10 


11-12 


Imagery 

Sharpening Sensitivity to Imagery 
Picture Words and Their Uses 
Central Image 
Subordinate Image 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


Mood, Tone 

How Mood is Convv^yed by 
Auditory Effect,} 

Imagery 

Figurative Language 
Symbolism; Distinction between 
Tone and Moc d 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


Symbol, Myth, Allegory 
Simple Myths 

Symbolism of Specific Elements 
of a Poem 
Allegory 

Symbolism of the Whole Poem 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


Subject, Theme 

Relationship of Meaning to Form 
Indirect Statement of Theme 
Pupil’s View of the Poet’s Vision of Life 
Evaluation of Poet’s Vision of Life 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 
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Nonfiction 










Biography 

Characteristics of Biography and 
Autobiography 

Type of Approach and Related Purpose: 
Point of View in Biography 
Sources and Authenticity; The 
Biographer’s Style 




7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


The Essay 

Form: Descriptive Essays; The 
Story Essay 
The Character Sketch 
The Personal Essay 
Critical, Reflective, and 
Editorial Essays 


5-6 


7-8 


9-10 


11-12 


Content: Purpose and Theme of 
the Essay 

Point of View in the Essay 
The Essayist’s Style 




7-8 


9-10 


11-12 



B. TEACHING SUGGESTIONS FOR ELEMENTS OF FORM 

This outline presents teaching suggestions and pivotal questions 
for the sequence of elements of form v/hich appears in the preceding 
pages and which should be consulted for the recominended grade levels 
of treatment. 



PLOT 



The Short Story, Novel, and Drama 



Plot Development: Straightforward Chronological Movement 
Teaching suggestion: 

Outlining sequential elements of the plot is appropriate only 
in lower grades or for slower pupils in higher grades. 
Specific questions regarding sequence are generally more 
rewarding. 

Questions: 

What is the most important action in the story? What specific 
events led up to it? 
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What is the correct sequence of events in the story? What 
would have happened if the sequence had been changed 
in the following manner? 

Plot Development: Flashbacks and Beginning in Medias Res 
Questions for O. Henry’s “After Twenty Years”: 

Whait is the situation at the beg innin g of the story? 

How does the author account for this situation? Why 
does he begin this way rather than in the past (twenty 
years ago)? 

Plot Development; Shifting Back and Forth in Time 

Questions for the radio play “Inside a IGd’s Head” by G. Lawrence 
and R. E. Lee: 

Which actions concern the present? The past? How do 
Ritchie’s experiences in the past relate to what is 
happening to him in the present? 

Plot Development: Telescoped Events, Condensation, Ellipses 

Questions for James Thurber’s “The Catbkd Seat,” illustrating all 
three techniques: 

At what point in the story is the action so condensed as 
to emphasize Mr. Martin’s great haste? Why does 
Thurber present it m this way? What do we know 
that Mr. Martin must do to get into Mrs. Barrow’s 
apartment? How does Thurber convey the impres- 
sion of one smooth movement for all the action? 

Plot Elements: Conflict 
Teaching suggestion: 

Presentation and resolution of conflicts are the Ufeblood of 
literature. Students should come to recognize flie varie- 
ties of conflict: 

Man vs. man (physical, mental, emotional struggle) 

Man vs. forces of nature 

Man vs. society 

Man vs. himself 

Man vs. forces of fate 
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Questions for “The Lottery” by Shirley Jackson: 

What basic conflict in this story leads to its brutal ending? 
Why is it presented in such casual manner? What does 
the lottery actually represent? 

Plot Elements: Suspense 
Teaching suggestion: 

At lower levels pupils discuss elements that promote excite- 
ment or heighten interest in anticipation of what is to 
follow. At slightly higher levels the alert reader will be 
able to predict outcomes successfully if he has been alert 
to the writer’s suspenseful clues. 

Plot Elements: Subplots 
Teaching suggestion: 

The concept of subplots may be introduced at early levels 
whenever the use of a longer work of fiction or drama 
necessitates students’ keeping in mind separate strands 
of the plot — as in Dickens’ Great Expectations and 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner. For Great Expectations 
pupils need help in discerning these plot threads: 

Compeyson’s relation to Magwitch 
Compeyson’s connection with Orlick 
Miss Havisham’s connection with Compeyson 
Magwitch’s connection with Mr. Jaggers 
Molly’s connection with Mr. Jaggers. 

A master chart of plot development may be drawn to show 
where these minor plot elements cross the main story of Pip’s 
journey through life. 

Plot Elements: Foreshadowing 
Teaching suggestion: 

Capable readers are aware of the element of the writer’s craft 
disclosed in Chekhov’s maxim: If a gun is mentioned at 
the begmning of the story, it must be shot off before the 
end. Sensitize students to this fictional and dramatic de- 
vice. Detective and mystery stories are natural developing 
grounds since they employ a relatively obvious elemen- 
tary form of foreshadowing. 
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Questions for Doyle’s “The Adventure of the Dying Detective”: 

The nutbor presents the following clues. What is his purpose 
in each case? (a) Holmes refuses to see a doctor, (b) 
Holmes will not let Watson examine him. (c) Watson 
discovers the wrong box. . . . What other clues arc 
dropped prior to the solution? 

Plot Elements: Unity — Singleness of Effect 
Teaching suggestion: 

Some short stories, one-act plays, and other works are marked 
by the author’s striving for singleness of effect. Aspects 
of the writer’s craft other than plot are involved and 
may be integrated with it: mood, setting, and theme. 

Questions for Poe’s “Cask of Amontillado”: 

In the first paragraph the narrator declares: “A wrong is un- 
redressed when retribution overtakes its redresser. It is 
equally unredressed when the avenger fails to make him- 
self felt as such to him who has done wrong.” How does 
this statement control the direction of the plot along a 
single line? 

Plot Elements: Climax, Rising Action, Falling Action 
Teaching suggestion: 

Identification of the movement of action in a story or drama, 
as it rises to a climax and then falls away, is more than 
an academic game. Pupils need to become aware of the 
spiral nature of interest culminating in the climax. Dog- 
matic insistence on a specific point as the climax, how- 
ever, may well be avoided since in many selections vari- 
ous defendable possibilities exist. 

Questions for Julius Caesar: 

Which marks the climax of the play: the death of Caesar or 
Antony s funeral oration? (Consider the following in 
formulating your answer: Which event marks the turn- 
ing point in the play and starts the chain of events that 
culminates hi tragedy? Which event seems to emphasize 
the. many conflicts of the play and reflects the tragedy 
implicit in them?) 
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Plot Elements: Resolution, Denouement 
Teaching suggestion: 

Much constructive discussion can be stimulated in regard to 
the nature and the degree of reader satisfaction in vari- 
ous endings: happy, sad, surprise, realistic, artificial, 
deus ex machina, New Yorker. 

Stimulating students to rewrite endings is fruitful. 

Questions: 

What makes the ending of this story inevitable? 

What would have happened if . . .? 

What choice of endings did the author have? Criticize the 
one he chose. 

Plot Elements: Chance, Coincidence, Contrivance 
Questions for a Hardy novel or similar work: 

To what extent are the e^'^ents of this story a result of coin- 
cidence? 

How does the operation of chance influence the happenings 
in the story? 

What philosophy or orientation toward life is reflected in the 
author’s attitude toward chance? 

How successful has the writer been m avoiding the pitfall of 
mechanical, artiflcial, or implausible contrivance? 

Plot Elements: Dramatic Irony, Poetic Justice, Counterpoint 
Questions for Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex: 

Point out each instance in the play where the audience knows 
something the protagonist is unaware of. 

To what extent is Oedipus’ fate deserved? 

How does Jocasta’s fate serve as balance or counterpoint to 
that of Oedipus himself? 

Characterization 

Protagonist, Antagonist (Hero, Villain) 

Teaching suggestion: 

At upper levels the formal terms “protagonist” and “antago- 
nist” are appropriate; at lower levels “hero,” “villain,” 
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“major person,” “minor character,” “key figure” may 
be used. Discuss the characteristics of villains and he- 
rws; develop the contrasts between characters — or the 
similarities as seen in different works; compare vwth 
contemporary heroes of television, movies, and comics. 

Portrayal of Character 
Teaching suggestions: 

In analysis of key passages lead to recognition of these literary 
techniques for character portrayal: 

Direct description or statement by the author 
Actions and reactions of the character himself 
The character’s thoughts and statements 
Other character’s reactions, thoughts, and state- 
ments in response to the character under study. 

Have pupils identify lines that are revealing, as above. 

Encourage role-playing or dramatic reading of dialogue. 

Develop the elements of portraiture, and establish the differ- 
ences between photo and portrait. 

Introduce the role of minor or incidental characters and their 
function in relation to the major figures and plot devel- 
opment. 

Evaluation of Character 
Teaching suggestions: 

Stimulate critical evaluation of “why” the character does 
what he does; at upper levels consider the extent of the 
character’s subconscious motivation and the degree to 
which the characterization reflects modem psychological 
concepts. 

Examine causes of conflict, argument, agreement, collusion, 
cooperation. 

Elicit shadings in motivation; e.g., at upper levels lead pupils 
to differentiate between the impulsive and the deeply 
committed personality, between the inner-directed and 
the other-directed, between the status-seekers and those 
with sounder values. 
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Examine with mature students the nature of personality, espe- 
cially with respect to its changiag, dynamic aspect. 

Introduce the consideration of empathy and the extent to 
which the reader identifies with die character. 




Credibility of Characterization 
Teaching suggestion: 

A useful reference is E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the Novel. 
Topics suggested by Forster’s treatment or by the ques- 
tions below may be utilized in informal panel discussions 
or round tables by mature students. 

Questions: 

How plausible or realistic, is the portrayal of the character? 

To what extent are the characters three-dimensional or super- 
ficially one-dimensional? 

In what ways is a specific character a stereotype? 

To what extent have shadings been introduced? To what ex- 
tent is the character composed of all goodness or all evil? 

How credible is the characterization that is extremely static 
or extremely dynamic? 

How far is credibility affected by the use of exaggeration or 
caricature? 

Consistency of Characterization 
Questions: 

What is meant by consistency? Are people always consistent? 
Is this a desirable trait? 

To what extent are the character’s actions and reactions cred- 
ibly or incredibly consistent or inconsistent? 

IHE SEHING 



Time, Place 

Teaching suggestions: 

Elicit the degree to which place, time, or historically signifi- 
cant events are incidental or fundamental to the action. 

Examine how the setting affects the protagonist’s fife and 
choice of action, as in the chapter “Jiya Makes a 
Choice” in The Big Wave by Pearl Buck. 
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Local Color, Regionalism 

Teaching suggestion: 

Enlarge pupils’ horizons by bringing into focus customs, be- 
liefs, and cultural values as they are colored by a region 
or locality; e.g., the West of Bret Harte, the provincial 
attitudes of the Rainbow Inn habitues in Silas Marner, 
tne local lore of the inhabitants of Sleepy Hollow. 

Single, Multiple, or Shifting Settings 
Questions: 

A Tale of Two Cities: What effect on the reader is intended 
by the author in shifting his setting from city to city? 

Drama: What is the theory of the dramatic unities? How 
might Shakespeare have constructed Julius Caesar to con- 
form to that theory by limiting the action to a logically 
connected sequence in a single place within twenty-four 
hours? To what extent might the play have been weak- 
ened or strengthened by that revision? 

Our Town: What makes the shifts in time and place during 
this play so effective? What other examples of plays or 
film s that you have seen gain their effectiveness because 
of the use of single, multiple, or shifting settings? 

Authenticity 

Teaching suggestions: 

Novels such as Johnny Tremain and A Tale of Two Cities 
may be viewed from the standpoint of their degree of 
historical authenticity. Research projects to gather his- 
torical data against which to test the truth of the action 
are worthwhile. 

A “newspaper” of the period, created by the class, can instill a 
sense of the time as a former reality, not the imaginary 
background for a yarn. 

Atmosphere, Ambience 
Teaching suggestion: 

Develop the interrelationship of atmosphere, characterization, 
and plot action. 
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Questions: 

“The Necklace”: How does Madame Loisers home contrast 
with her daydreams? 

“The Open Window”: What clue does the author give that 
“a rural retreat” will play an important part in the story? 

“The Fall of the House of Usher”: What feeling is evoked in 
the reader by the description of the house? What type 
of happening does the reader anticipate? 

Point of View 

Teaching suggestion: 

In relation to specific works call attention to the various pos- 
sibilities in point of view, such as these: the omniscient 
author, the main character as narrator, the incidental or 
minor character as observer or narrator, the use of mul- 
tiple points of view. 

Questions: 

Great Expectations: From whose point of view is this novel 
presented? How would it differ if the action were seen 
throu^ the eyes of Estella? Of Magwitch? Of Miss Havi- 
sham? 

“The Cask of Amontillado”: How would the story differ if it 
were told from the point of view of the victim? 

Our Town: How does the stage manager give the play a point 
of view? 

“The Turn of the Screw”: What reasons might Henry James 
have had for using the triple-narrator device? 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey: What is the logic behind the 
point of view in this novel? 

“Two Soldiers”: What is gained by Faulkner’s telling the story 
through the eyes of a little boy? 

Poetry 

Sounds of Words 

Teaching suggestions: 

Develop pupils’ sensitivity to word music and to poets’ selec- 
tion of words for effects evoked by their sounds. 
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Help students, for example, to hear the difference between 
plosives (b, p), dentals {d, t), gutturals {k, g), 
smooth liquids {I, r), and the sibilants {s, sh, ch) 
musical effects in poetry. 

Questions: 

Poe’s “Ulalume”: What words oonitribute to a musical effect? 
What sounds within the words do so? 

James Joyce’s “Noise of Waters”: What sound in the words 
moan, alone, monotone, go, below, fro helps to create a 
mood of melancholy? 

Tennyson’s “Break, Break, Break”: What sounds create a 
tra^c harshness in these lines? 

“Break, break, break 

At the foot o'* thy crags, O Sea!” 



Onomatopoeia 

Teaching suggestions: 

At lower levels pupil enjoy identifying examples of words 
which in their pronunciation suggest their meaning: buzz, 
hum, and other obvious examples. 

At up^r levels students are led to appreciate not only the in- 
dividual onomatopoeic words, but also the total musical 
effect of such lines as these from Tennyson’s “The Prin- 
cess”: 

“The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 



Alliteration 

Teaching suggestion: 

Help pupils to see that repetition of the same consonant, usu- 
ally initial, at short intervals has not only a pleasing sound 
to the ear but also a structural effect in emphasizing the 
importance of the alliterated words for the mood, imag- 
ery, or thought. 

Questions: 

Poe’s “The Raven”: Which words begin with the same letter? 
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(See lypical lines below.) What effect does the rq>etition 
of these letters have upon us? Why might the poet have 
sought to focus our attention on those words? 

“What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, 
and ominous L/ird of yore 
Meant in croaking ‘Nevermore.’ ” 

Connotation of Woods 
Teaching suggestion: 

Introduce the concept that words have associations beyond 
-their dictionary meanings. John Ciardi says: “A word is 
not a meaning but a complex of meanings consisting of 
all its possibilities: its ability to identify something, the 
images it releases in making that identification. . 

Question: 

Alice Meynell’s “The Shepherdess”: What word gives the 
sense of soiiiething warm and protective in these lines 
althougili it does not have that dictionary meaning? 

“She roams maternal hiUs and bright. 

Dark valleys safe and deep.” 



Figurative Language 
Teaching suggestions: 

Major emphasis is on awareness and appreciation of figures of 
speech. Terminology and classification are unimportant 
even though they may provide convenient “handles.” 

At lower levels pupils are introduced to simpler figures of 
speech: Simile (comparison using like or as) : “fiurries 
of snow-birds like brown leaves whirling by.” 

Metaphor (comparison without like or as) : the moon is 
the “queen of the night.” 

Personification (giving human form or characteristics to 
the nonliuman) : “Busy old fool, unruly Sun.” 

At upper levels students are introduced to these figures of 
speech, with or without the nomenclature according to 
the maturity of the class: 

Metonymy (substitution of a term naming an associated 
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object in place of a specific word): “crown” for 
“king.” 

Synechdoche (substitution of a part for the whole) : hired 
“hands.” 

Hyperuole (exaggeration): “Her deck, once red with 
heroes’ blood.” 

Antithesis (balancing of one term against another): 
“Man proposes, God disposes.” 

Apostrophe (someone or something addressed as though 
present) : “To a Waterfowl” — “Whither . . . dost 
thou pursue/Thy solitary way?” 

Irony (actual meaning expressed in words stating the op- 
posite) : “Brutus is an honorable man.” 

Questions: 

To bring into focus the nature and purpose of figurative lan- 
guage in specific poems: 

Why does the poet use comparisons in the poem? How do 
these figures of speech vivify our impressions? 

What would be a literal iiatement of the thought in this figure 
of speech? How does the literal statement compare with 
the poet’s figurative one? 



Meter 

Teaching suggestions: 

Teaching of technical metrics is not emphasized at lower 
levels, but intermediate school pupils are able to enjoy 
and appreciate the effect of rh'^liim in such poems as 
Browning’s “How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix.” 

Younger pupils can be helped to enjoy the rhythmic power of 
some poems by beating out their rhythms. 

Students at upper levels become familiar with the nature of 
poetic rhythm or meter in the recurrence of units or feet 
composed of stressed and unstressed syllables. Using stu- 
dents’ own names for illustration of stress is effective. 
The four commonest English feet will be of interest to 
capable students: 
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iambus 

trochee 

anapest 

dactyl 



X X 
X X 
X X X 



X X X 



aLONE 
NEver 
lem on ADE 
OB vi DUS 



Especially when students are ready to proceed from the read- 
ing of poetry to the writing of their own poems, they will 
examine with interest lines contaming Aree, four, five, 
and six feet and will become familiar with the terms for 
those lines: trimeter, tet’^ameter, pentameter, hexameter. 

Free verse is effectively examined in contrast vdth regular 
meter. Students learn diat free verse employs cadence 
rather than the regular rhythm of uniform metrical feet. 
The poet gauis greater freedom for a variety of rhythmi- 
cal effects. 

The most able students will understand the effect of timing in 
holding a word or sound longer because of its importance, 
because of the vowel length, or because of the sheer diffi- 
culty of enunciating consonant clusters. Rapid or slow 
rhythm is a result. 



In what way does the rhythm harmonize with the subject in 
tliese lines? 

“I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I gallop’d, Dirrk gallop’d, we gallop’d ail three.” 
Where has Pope altered the rhyt^un in the following lines? 
Is the more rapid rhythm in the last two lines a result of 
the use of fewer feet in the line — or sounds that can be 
uttered more swiftly? (Latter is answer.) 

“When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw. 



The line too labors, and the words move slow; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er th’ unbending com, and skims along the 
main.” 



Teaching suggestions: 

At lower levels familiarize pupils with end rhyme, the recur- 



Questions: 



Rhyme 
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renco of a similar or id&nlical sound in the accented sylla- 
ble of the last word in two or more lines. 

At higher levels call attention to internal rhyme wi thin a line, 
as in “Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered 
wealc and weary.” 

Upper level students learn that rhyme provides more than a 
sensuous gratification; that recurring rhymes at regular 
intervals serve to emphasize the meter of the stanza and 
to unify and distinguish divisions of the poem — as the 
rh5mie scheme develops and changes from stanza to 
stanza. 

After pupils gain familiarity with rhyme, they may be asked 
to identify the sounds that are repeated and to designate 
the rhyme schen.e by letters. This has value when stu- 
dents are about to write their own poems. 

“The ocean eaj^e soared a 

From his nest by the white wave’s foam, b 
And the rocking pines of the forest roared — a 

This was their welcome home!” b 

Compare assonance with rhyme. Teach that assonance is the 
resemblance or similarity of sounds between vowels fol- 
lowed by different consonants in stressed syllables. Ring 
and sing are rhymes, but wake and hate are examples of 
assonance. 



Blank Verse 

Teaching suggestions: 

At upper levels students gain familiarity with unrhymed iam- 
bic pentaineter in the works of Shakespeare, as well as 
other poets. 

Those students more sensitively attuned to poetry may learn 
that lack of rhyme — ^in Shakespeare’s work, for example 
— is offset by greater freedom to shift the caesura (or 
pause within the line) in successive lines, to use the run- 
on line, and to adapt the speech of characters to the dra- 
matic situation. Where rhyme is used, less freedom of 
those kinds is open to the poet. 
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Questions: 

Robert Frost’s “Birches”: What is the effect of the absence of 
rhyme the carrying over of sense and grammatical 
structure from one line to the next? Elicit: free flow of 
rhythm, naturalness of quality as if the poet were carry- 
ing on a conversation with us, and so on. 



Stanza Form 




Teaching suggestions: 

Younger pupils learn that the divisions of a poem into lines 
are called stanzas. 

Older students are helped to see how stanza form is related to 
the overall pattern and meaning of a poem. For example, 
comparison of the Shakespearean sonnet and the Petrar- 
chan sonnet will reveal more than differences in rhyme 
scheme. The Shakespearean sonnet lends itself to an epi- 
grammatic close in the final couplet, whereas the Petim:- 
chan often raises a question or problem in the first eight 
lines, and then answers the question or resolves the prob- 
lem in the last six lines. 



Repetition 

Teaching suggestion: 

Pupils at all levels can be led to appreciation of the repetition 
of a phrase, a line, or a group of verses at intervals as an 
oral adjunct in creation of tone color. One device is to 
have the class join in choral reading of the refrain when 
the teacher is reading a poem. 

Questions: 

Poe’s poem “The Raven” illustrates the use of the refrain. 
How is the line “Quoth the raven, ‘Nevermore’ ” related 
to the total meaning' of the poem? How does its recur- 
rence at the ends of various stamas enhance the effect of 
the poem? 

Old ballads use incremental repetition, repeating the structure 
of a previous stanza with a variation that adds something 
to the story. What structures are repeated in “Lord Ran- 
dal”? In Bums’ “John Anderson, My Jo”? 



Literary Form 

Repetend is the partial repetition of a word, phrase, or clause, 
recurring inegularly. How is it shown in Poe’s “Ula- 
lume”? 

“The skies they were ashen and sober 

The leaves they were crisped and sere — 

The leaves they were withering and sere. . 

Imagery 

Teaching suggestion: 

The sense impressions of sight, sound, taste, smell, and touch 
are vicariously created by poetic images. Directive ques- 
tions sharpen students’ sensitivity. 

Questions: 

For lower levels, with a poem such as Lx)uise Owen’s “Sha- 
dow”: What are the picture words hi the poem? What do 
they help us to see? Why has the poet used them? 

For upper levels, with a poem such as Dylan Thomas’ “Do 
Not Go Gentle into That Good Night”: What is the cen- 
tral image? Through what concrete details does the poet 
create the image? Why is tne central image appropriate? 

For specific lines in Keaits’ “The Eve of St. Agnes”: To what 
senses do the subordinate images appeal? How are they 
related to each other and to the poem? 

“Saint Agnes Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limped trembling through the frozen grass, . 

And silent was the flock in wooly fold.” 

Mood, Tone 

Teaching suggestions: 

How the poet conveys a mood by auditory effects, imagery, 
figurative language, or symbolism needs study. 

A distinction between tone and mood is drawn by making 
clear that the mood is the dominant emotion expressed 
(sorrow, happiness, rage) whereas tone is the poet’s atti- 
tude toward his subject (philosophical, approving, con- 
demning, humorous, ironic) . Tone and mood may be the 
same or may differ, as pupils can be led to see in James 
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Stephens’ “Rigjiiecus Anger,” in which the narrator ex- 
presses a mood of indignation but the poet conveys a 
tone of amusemei t. 

Symbol, Myth, Allegory 
Teaching suggestion: 

Symbolism is the vision that the poet opens for the reader be- 
yond the surface reality or the particular experience pre- 
sented in the work. Mature students with advanced read- 
ing skills will respond to the symbolism of the soul mili- 
tant against worldly experience in Blake's ‘The Tiger,” 
the myth-making power of Shelley’s “Ozymaudias,” and 
the allegory of the path to truth in Stephen Crane’s “The 
Wayfarer.” 

Questions: 

What are the symbols in the poem which we are studying? 
What does each represent? How well can one appreciate 
this poem if he does not recognize its symbolism? 

This poem involves three levels: surface meaning, imderlying 
symbolism of specific elements, and symbolism of the 
whole. What lines supply clues to each level? 

Subject, Theme 

Teaching suggestions: 

The subject matter of poetry is covered in the discussion of 
humanistic elements in another chapter. Content and 
form, however, cannot be separated. One aspect of con- 
tent is treated when pupils study the relationship of 
meaning to form. At the most elementary level pupils can 
comprehend this relationship in reading William Bur- 
ford’s “A Christmas Tree,” the lines of which take the 
shape of the tree. On a higher plane students will grasp 
the organization of John Masefield’s “Cargoes,” in which 
each stanza describes a ship of a different era: the first 
line naming the ship, the second line describing its move- 
ment, the last three lines detailing the cargo. The entire 
poem contrasts the beauties and luxuries of cargoes for 
the aristocratic few in past times as againsi the practical 
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benefits of the cargoes for the democratic masses in the 
present. 

Good poetry tends to state a theme indirectly. Students should 
be encouraged to state their views on what they think 
is the poet’s vision of life as embodied in his theme — and 
then to evaluate it. Lines suggesting the theme should be 
pinpointed. 



Nonfiction 

Characteristics of Biography and Autobiography 
Questions for an autobiography: 

To what extent Is the writer justified in believing that his life 
is worthy of a reader’s consideration? 

In telling about his own life, what advantages does the writer 
of an autobiography have over the author of a biography? 
Disadvantages? 

How well does this writer handle the problem of immodesty in 
niaking himself the hero of the story? In what light does 
he reveal himself? 

What are the special problems the autobiographer faces? How 
has this writer overcome them? How has he been over- 
come by them? 

Questions for a biography: 

What factors might have influenced the biographer to choose 
this person as his subject? How will that influence his 
presentation of the facts? 

To what extent is the writer an unrestrained hero-w'orshipper, 
a debunker, or a balanced analyst of the facts? Why is 
the writing of an accurate and authentic biography a diffi- 
cult task? (See related items under “Type of Ap- 
proach.”) 

Type of Approach and Related Purpose 
Teaching suggestion: 

Ability to recognize different approaches is promoted as pu- 
pils read and study biographies. (The fictional biography 
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is placed in a separate category, classified as a novel or 
as fiction rather than as biography.) The factual biog- 
raphy may be one of such types as these: scholarly, 
adulatory, vindictive, confessional, campaign, children’s. 
New Yorker profile, portrait, or poetically evocative. 

Questions: 

What evidence on the printed page reveals bow scholarly the 
author has been in doing his research? 

What tone or attitude toward the subject is revealed by the 
writer? What type of incident prevails? What type of in- 
formation is presented throughout? Find at least ten de- 
scriptive phrases revealing the writer’s attitude toward 
his subject. 

What does the biographer hope to accomplish through his bi- 
ography? Is he attempting to reestablish the worth of a 
discredited figure, to teach a lesson, to reevoke a life 
worth remembering, to win an election for the subject, 
to defeat a candidate, to celebrate a historical period as 
incarnated in the life of the subject? How has the author’s 
purpose influenced his type of approach? 

Other activity: 

Inviting pupils to write their own autobiographies in a manner 
^d for a purpose indicated above sharpens their sensi- 
tivities to this aspect of the writing craft. A student may, 
for example, write his autobiography as if he were pav- 
ing the way for his election campaign. Or he might pre- 
pare an autobiographical sketch of the type sometimes 
required by college admissions offices. Here he would be 
concerned vidth relevant and irrelevant details, brevity, 
accuracy, and the like. 

Point of View in Biography 
Questions: 

From which vantage point is the subject viewed — that of the 
friend and companion, the business or political associate, 
the omniscient author, or some other? 

How are the depicted qualities and experiences affected by 
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the point of view? What details of the subject’s life .can 
or cannot be presented from this point of view? 

Sources and Authenticity 
Teaching suggestion: 

Critical resjronse to the reading of biography is dependent on 
the reader’s awareness of the degree of care exercised by 
the writer in exploring and utilizing aU avenues of infor- 
mation: acquaintances, relatives, letters, diaries, records, 
recordings, live interviews, historical accounts, and the 
like. 

Questions: 

What sources has the author tapped for information? How re- 
liable are they? How much depends on personal assump- 
tion or bias despite documentation? 

What documents have been reproduced to illuminate the ac- 
tivities of the subject? What light do they shed? 

What reactions of others in the subject’s own time and field 
have been used to provide a view of the subject? How 
partial or impartial are they? 

What type of bibliography, if any, is provided for the reader? 
How valuable is it? 

What is meant by authenticity? What features of this biog- 
raphy support or deny its authenticity? 

To what extent can there be a difference between truth and 
recorded fact? Why must we not categorically accept pon- 
derous documentation as a proof of authenticity? To 
what extent does this biography seem true? 

The BioGRi. 'her’s Style 
Teaching suggestions: 

The possibilities for study of the biographer’s style are as va- 
ried as the writers in the field. The author’s use of lan- 
guage is one obvious element. Another feature that de- 
serves study is the depth of the portrayal of the subject. 
For this a useful device is to present for comparison sev- 
eral busts or photographs of busts: Jacob Epstein’s Bin- 
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Stein, a Houdon bust of Voltaire, an ancient statue of 
Athena. The style that conveys the inner essence as op- 
posed to the one that reveals only the surface is demon- 
strated, and the analogy between sculptor and biographer 
is drawn. 

Questions: 

To what extent has the author made his presentation either a 
depth study or a mperficial narrative? 

How effectively has the writer used detail to create an atmos- 
phere or a milieu for his subject? 

How successfully has <he author used anecdote, action, or dia- 
logue to illuminate the subject? 

How heavy or light is the author’s touch in using documenta- 
tion? 

What effect do the personality and the role of the subject have 
upon the biographer’s style — as in the subject’s being a 
military hero, a sports figure, a political personality, or a 
religious leader? Why would you expect a biography ( f 
Martin Luther King to be different from one about 
Mickey Mantle or Eleanor Roosevelt? In what ways 
would such biographies differ? How would they be 
similar? 

How may we evaluate the language used by the biographer? 
Colorful and vivid? Chatty and informal? Learned? Ab- 
stract? Find examples. 

How is the author’s style affected by his sentence length? Sen- 
tence variety? 

How doe" the author’s personality show through in his style? 

How would you compare the style of this work with that of 
another biography read previously? 

The Essay 



The Descriptive Essay 
Teaching suggestion: 

The descriptive essay, dealing with nature, animals, or things, 
may be introduced in the lower grades of the intermedi- 
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ate schools. Study is given to what the aiithor sees, thinks, 
and interprets. 

Questions: 

What season of the year is the author describing? How do you 
know it is winter? Summer? What is the author’s feeling 
about this season? Find examples to prove your answer. 

The Story Essay 

Teaching suggestion: 

The dory essay is appropriate for introduction at any level ac- 
cording to its subject matter and treatment. The under- 
lying significance of the incidents needs attention. 

Questions: 

Why is this essay also included in the short story text? How is 
it like a story? How different from a story? What is the 
real significance of the title? 

The Character Sketch 

Teaching suggestion: 

The character sketch may be introduced in the upper grades 
of the intermediate schools. The portrait is examined not 
merely for the subject’s physical appearance, but for his 
characteristics of personality and spirit. 

Questions: 

Is this a true picture of a teen-age girl? Which picture is more 
true-to-life, the one of the young girl or the one of the 
old woman? Why? What details make the one more be- 
lievable than the other? 

The Personal Essay 

Teaching suggestion: 

In the personal essay the author’s sense of humor, way of 
thinking, likes and dislikes are brought into focus. 

Questions: 

What is the author’s favorite food? How do you know? Find 
examples of the author’s sense of humor. Read them. 
Why are they humorous? 
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Critical, Reflective, and Editorial Essays 
Teaching suggestion: 

Critical, reflective, and editorial essays are worthy of study 
during the upper high school years for the issues, atti- 
tudes, judgments, and philosophy presented. 

Questions: 

What is the reviewer’s feeling about the worth of this book? 
How does this reviewer feel about musical plays? Does 
his feeling show in his review of the play? What is this 
editor’s opinion of the draft? Space exploration? Total 
war as a concept? The idea of absolute isolation? What 
is this author’s view of death? 

Purpose and Theme of the Essay 
Teaching suggestions: 

Editors of adult magazines have experienced their readers’ 
•misunderstanding of satirical articles and humorous 
spoofs, evidenced by indignant letters of denunciation 
from readers whose views actually coincided with those 
of the authors and the editorial board. Students’ sensitivi- 
ties to essayists’ purposes need to be sharpened. 

Particularly for informal essays younger readers need guidance 
if they are to recognize lliat the author has a “point” or 
theme. See questions below. 

Questions: 

The author of this humorous essay is poking fun at a common 
fault. What would he say if he were presenting his 
thought in a more sober style? 

What is the author’s real purpose in this essay? What is the 
truth in his jest? The meaning in his parable? The reverse 
diou^t intended in his satire? 

What central message does the author want to convey to the 
reader'’ 

Point or Vie>v in the Essay 
Questions: 

How are you affected by the writer’s use of the first person in 
this essay? 
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Who speaks for the author in this article? Why does an author 
use a persona — a character — as his mouthpiece? Which 
imposes more restraint on an author, the use of the first 
person or of a persona as his spokesman? 

The Essayist’s Style 
Questions: 

How did the writer organize his ideas? What are the subtopics 
in order of their treatment? Why is this organization ef- 
fective? What other organizational treatment might have 
been effective? 

What is the author’s tone in treating his subject? 

How would you characterize the writer’s style? Informal? For- 
mal? Vivid? Colorful? Simple? Ornate? Breezy? Journal- 
istic? Find examples supporting your answer. 

What effect of the author’s style is created by the kinds of 
words he uses? The length of his sentences? Their va- 
riety? Their complexity? 

What writing devices does the author use that especially appeal 
to you? 




CHAPTER VI 



Long-Term Patterns 
for Literature Teaching 



To avoid fragmenting the study of English, teachers plan units 
using literature as a core. The overall plan for developing skills requires 
unity and continuity. Illustrations follow. 

A. THE ANTHOLOGY AS FRAMEWORK OF INSTRUCTION 

A common pattern is that of simply following the anthology. The 
care which expert editors take in organizing the materials in a series of 
anthologies and the articulation which they provide in books for the 
various grades are invitations to busy English teachers to adopt the an- 
thology and to follow its sequence. 

Particularly at the fifth- and sixth-graae levels teachers may use an- 
thologies having literary merit instead of basal readers primarily in- 
tended to exercise reading skills. This is a means to upgrading of the 
literature curriculum for pupils on or above level in reading competence. 
The brief selections in an anthology serve to whet the appetite for later 
study of longer works on a more sustained basis. 

The disadvantages of the anthology, however, are apparent in its 
tendency to expose students to relatively brief selections, which on oc- 
casion are only fragments or excerpts of longer works. Although the 
anthology is bulky, it sometimes fails to provide a wide enough range of 
reading in the light of individual differences of the pupil population. A 
related problem — minor but practical — is the cumbersome nature of 
these books for daily transportation; yet pupils should always have the 
text ready in class for study of key passages during the literature lesson 
and should be expected to take the book home for assigned out-of-class 
reading. 

Despite the fact that anthologies are already organized according 
to a topical arrangement— -or sometimes a chronological one in the 
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books for the upper high school years—the teacher will be wise to make 
his own selection and arrangement. The basic consideration is the in- 
terests and needs of e^ch clrss. 

As has been mentioned in earlier chapters, the first sele.Ttions 
chosen for .study should meet these criteria: strong appeal for the in- 
tended clasj , reading difficulty within range of the comprehension of all 
the pupils, and provocative and meaningful content. Later, study may 
be devoted to other selections on the same theme with heavier vocabu- 
lary burden and greater subtleties of style and thought. 

Within the limited range of the anthology, provision for individual 
differences is effected by occasionally assigning different selections to 
various groups in the class. 

The need to bring students into contact with longer works-^e 
full-length novel, the Shakespearean play — is met in these ways: 

If the anthology contains a single work of impressive depth 
and fairly extended length, it of course receives the many- 
faceted treatment that is appropriate. 

— - If the anthology is based on a chronological arrangement, it 
may well serve as the background text for the unit while 
frequent excursions are made into the study of book-length 
works representative of given periods. 

If the anthology is based on a topical arrangement, class 
sets of longer works on one or more of the selected themes 
may be introduced. Paperbacks are often available for this 
purpose. 

In any a|^roach to using an anthology as a framework for instruc- 
tion, supplementary reading on related topics will capitalize on the in- 
terests that are aroused and will give students the wider reading oppor- 
tunities that are essential. 




B. THE SINGLE-CLASSIC PATTERN 

The term classic, as used here, refers to a work of recognized ex- 
cellence and of lasting qualities. In this sense there are modern and older 
classics, as well as classics for children and for adults. 

Any long work of literary merit — aistinguished by substantial char- 
acterization, action, setting, theme— can be studied on its own terms: 
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Wbat does this author have to conununicate that pupils ought 
to imderstand, appreciate, eujoy? 

What aspects of form and technique, of social historical 
backgrounds, ought to be presented? 

At appropriate levels, works as diverse as those listed below can 
be treated in accordane with this pattein: 

The Good Earth 

The Incredible Journey David Copperfield 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream Giants in the Earth 

The Ancient Mariner Hamlet 



Plan for a Unit 

A plan for a unit to cover fifteen or more lessons and to involve 
related skills mi^t include the following: 

Motivation 

Through analogy drawn between our times or locales and 
those of the book under discussion 

Through discussion of previous acquaintance with the author 
and his works 

Through filmstrips or other audio-visual approaches to the his- 
torical or geographical setting of the book 

Through reading together the beginning of the book, with ex- 
plication of its ideas to point ahead to the anticipated 
development 

Through discussion of a situation, a problem, or an issue with- 
in the students’ range of experience and imderstanding, 
as a springboard to study of related matters in the literary 
work 

Appreciation of the background of the book 

By studying the significart elements in depth 

By research and repo’’'.o illuminating the setting and the social 
and historical backgrounds 

Examination of narrative elements 

In study of the story line, plot, or sequence of events 
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In noting examples of foreshadowing, allegory, symbolism, 
and the like 

Analysis of characters 

As portrayed in direct commentary by the author 

As shown in the characters’ own words, attitudes, deeds 

As revealed by other characters’ words, attitudes, deeds 

Appreciation of style 

In use of language 

In structure 

In projection of personal characteristics and attitudes 

Reaction to themes 

By determining what central idea or ideas are implicit 

By analyzing how the theme is developed 

By appraising validity 

By comparing with similar themes in other literature 

Reaction to outcomes 

In respect to the overall movement of the action and develop- 
ment of the characters 

In respect to the degree to which the ending is satisfying 

In respect to the logic of the solution and the degree to which 
the author’s purpose is realized 

Other elements are brought into the organizational structure when 
they are relevant: reading skills lessons, oral and written composition, 
multi-media approaches, research, or even visits to museums and his- 
torical sites. 

As is true for shorter works, the book-length classic is successfully 
treated on occasion by the method of comparison or contrast with a 
similar work; for example, a modern novel with an earlier one on the 
same theme. The elements mentioned above provide the framework of 
study for both works. 

The Pearl by John Steinbeck is treated in an illustrative unit of this 
kind in Chapter V. 
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C. THEMATIC ORGANIZATION 

For pupils in the intermediate grades study of a group of selections 
may be structured on the basis of their relationship to a topic such as 
“Pets,” “The Funny Side of Things,” “ChUdren Far Away,” “Courage,” 
or “Moving into Space.” The topic serves as an umbrella for works of 
various types, and at tliis level the relationship of the selections is often 
broad rather than deep. Emphasis in teaching is mainly on the individual 
selection with less concern for the topic itself. 

For more mature students the stress shifts to themes with greater | 
depth, such as “Dictatorship,” “Young People Face the World,” “The 
American Man’s Desire for Success.” The selections are compared and 
contrasted, as well as examined individually; the various authors’ points 
of view and methods of handling the theme are analyzed. | 

Thus, one proposed unit on “Dictatorship” calls for having students 
study the following: 

Anne Frank, The Diary of a Young Girl 
Randall Jarrell, “Losses” 

Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon 
William Shakespeare, Julius Caesar 
William Shirer, The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich. 

Among the advantages of this type of organization is the fact that, 
from the start, the unit can be related to aspects of the student’s own 
experiences. Sometimes the pupils themselves initiate the topic or theme, 
but even when it is preselected by the teacher, it is chosen in response 
to class needs and interests. 

Individualization is readily promoted in the thematic type of organi- 
zation. A successful three-phase approach starts with a core of materials 
presented to the entire class; next the teacher plans for the reading of 
different literary works by groups within the class; finally, students ex- 
plore the topic or theme by reading individually selected or assigned 
books. 

The major disadvantage of the thematic organization lies in the 
tendency to establish a tenuous relationship, distorting an author’s com- 
munication to make it fit the theme; for example, having begun with the 
theme of “Man Against His Environment,” the class must not be drawn 
into taking up Poe’s “Bells” as an argument for anti-noise legislation. 
Especially when a broad theme is set up for an entire year, there is like- 
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lihood of such distortion and of boredom through overexposure to the 
topic. 

Practices in Using the Thematic Organization 

Successful practices in teaching literature under the thematic or- 
ganization are these: 

— The designation of a number of shorter units rather than of a 
single year-long unit on a broad theme 

— Selection of an appropriate theme for each unit, one that lends 
itself to class needs and interests, as well as to textual resources 

— Organization of reading, writing, speaking, and listening activi- 
ties around the core of the unit; allocation of necessary, unre- 
lated material to lessons in interludes between units 

— Inclusion of works read in common and works read on an in- 
dividual basis; preparation of thematically oriented booklists 

— Preparation of a written outline of the unit with divisions such 
as the following: 

Introduction to the Unit: General scope or overview 

P'-oposed Objectives: Spelling out of specific goals or outcomes 

Introductory Activities: Discussions, reports, exhibits, displays, 
films, filmstrips, trips, recordings 

Developmental Activities 

Topics for Discussion 

Teaching Aids: Annotated booklists, audio-visual materials 
Summary Activities: Panel discussions, dramatizations, and the like 
Evaluation 

Tests on ideas, facts, and skills required 
Changes in attitudes and appreciations 
Evidences of capacities for critical thinking 
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Topics and Themes 

For Intermediate Schools and Junior High Schools 



Stories of I^ng Ago 
Heroes of Other 
Times 

Children of Other 
Lands 

The Humorous Side 
of Life 

Adventure Near and 
Far 



Frontiers of Courage 
Characters Worth 
Remembering 
Fun on Your Own 
Man Explores Space 
Overcoming Handi- 
caps 
Justice 

The Sea Around Us 
Pioneer Days 



Making the Most of 
Oneself 

Our Animal Friends 
Having Fun 
Interesting People 
The New Me 
Sports and Hobbies 
Man Against Nature 
Western Days 

For High Schools 

Empire Builders 
Songs Without Music 
Families 
The American 
Dream 

The American Scene 
Jet Age 

The Many Peoples 
of Ou^ Nation 
I Hear America 
Singing 



Growing Pains 
Fantasy 

The World of Work 
People Are Different 
and Alike 
We Love a Mystery 
Put Yourself in Your 
Neighbor’s Place 



America’s Destiny 
Search for Self 
The Nature of 
Tragedy 
The Nature of 
Comedy 

Design for Living 
Life Values 
Aspects of Love 
War and Peace 



D. ORGANIZATION BY TYPE OR GENRE 

This type of organization is based on the selection of material 
according to type or genre: novel, short story, poetry, drama, biography, 
essay. Each unit of class study is limited to literary works in a single 
genre, dlustrative material on this kind of teaching may be found in 
most methods texts. Additional sources are publishers’ manuals and the 
Education Index, which lists articles on the teaching of specific literary 
works. 

Among obvious advantages are tlie ease of organization and ad- 
ministration. Textbooks for this approach are readily available. If a 
teacher or a department seeks to go beyond or to supplement the text- 
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book, a collection of works related only in genre is easier to compile or 
secure than a body of literature linked by some logical, psychological, 
or philosophical relationship. The teacher’s planning is also expedited 
since the context m which tlie book is to be taught is clearly manifest; 
works may be taught within their own frame of reference and without 
the necessity for relating them to a larger context. 

The opportunity which this pattern provides for study of the craft 
and aesthetic elements of the genre can be either an asset or a liability. 
When, fo;' example, a '’ollection of poems is the basis of the literature 
work, the teacher can build from day to day as new examples of the art 
of poetrj are examined. This, however, may ultimately lead to over- 
emphasis on technique: to undue analysis and enumeration of figures of 
speech in teaching poetry, to preoccupation with classification by type 
in taking up the short story and the essay, or to overmeticulous dia- 
gramming of tlie plot in dealing with the drama. All of the latter merit 
treatment, but in proper balance with study of tlie author’s content. How 
the author communicates must not overbalance study of what he says. 

Considerations in Teaching Literary Types 

To be most effective, the pattern of teaching literature according 
to type or genre will take into account these considerations: 

— Variety is to be provided during the year, often by limiting 
study of one type to no more than one third of a term 
at a time. As many types as possible are covered during 
the school year. 

— Where rotation of textbooks is practiced, the department 
chairman prepares an individual schedule for presenta- 
tion to each teacher at the beginning of the term. This 
schedule indicates the dates for receiving and returning 
each book to be taught, the number of copies available, 
and the classes for which each textbook is intended. If 
the term is divided equally into thirds, every depart- 
ment member can teach three textbooks to his classes. 
By beginning the teaching of the text early in the third, 
the teacher can assure its completion before the date 
set for its return to the bookroom or its transfer to 
another teacher. Under Ihe rotation plan three or four 
hundred copies of a title will suffice for a student popu- 
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lation of nine hundred in a grade, allowing each pupil 
to read three literature texts per term. (Rotation of 
books is, of course, not restricted to this type of text.) 

— Classroom study of each work aims first at comprehension 
of this particular novel, this play, this poem. Subsequent 
development aims at enhancing the appreciation and 
enjoyment of the work through study of how this author 
and all authors convey their ideas. 



E. THE SINGLE-AUTHOR PATTERN 



Much the same treatment as in dealing with the single classic may 
be employed in guiding the study of an individual author. (See the sec- 
ond section of this chapter for details of the single-classic organization.) 

The single-author pattern helps pupils get to know writers. If the 
school offers in the upper grades a chronological survey course in litera- 
ture, the earlier study of a single author provides preparation. 

Conversely, this pattern is poorly suited to the needs of students 
who have made less-than-average advancement in reading skills and 
literary appreciation. For such boys and girls this type of organization 
is unduly academic. 

Authors whose works lend themselves to this approach include: 
Willa Cather Langston Hughes George; Bernard Shaw 

Charles Dickens Sinclair Lewis John Steinbeck 

Thomas Hardy Jack London Mark Twain 

John Hersey William Shakespeare 

Where the single-author pattern can be used appropriately, effective 
procedures are these: 

— Begin with study in depth of one of the author’s most teach- 
aHe works, using a pattern similar to that for teaching 



the si id*: classic. 

— After the initial book or selection has been studied, intro- 
duce others of the author’s works to illuminate either 
different aspects of his writing or changing character- 
istics over the years. For an autlior such as Dickens, 
the additional works may be more of his novels; for 
Shakespeare, the range may include not only more of 
his plays, but some of his poems. 

Use critical and biographical studies to round out the miit. 
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F. CHRONOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 

Chronological organization of literature, often used in college sur- 
vey courses, is sometimes employed at the high school level with superior 
or advanced students. Textbook writers have incorporated this approach 
in some anthologies, but the teacher or the department may base a 
course on individual works, making a local compilation or listing of the 
required selections and books. Separate courses in American literature 
and in British li-erature are customarily established. 

When the chronological organization is the basis of an honors or 
elective course in the upper years, it can have considerable merit. Ad- 
vanced students are ready to acquire some sense of the position of each 
literary giant in the total stream of literature, as well as a perspective on 
his relationship to his contemporaries and his times. 

The drawback in this approach is the danger of teaching the his- 
tory of literature rather than the literature itself. This organizational 
pattern has been less favored because of the conviction held by many 
teachers that most students need to know literature rather than literary 
history. If both goals can be attained for highly capable students, that is 
desirable; but since priorities must be allocated, the chronological ap- 
proach is given a low ranking for the majority of students. 

With those students for whom the chronological approach is valid, 
the following procedures are effective: 

— Study in depth of specific works as illustrations of signifi- 
cant characteristics of the period. 

— Special care in avoiding undue emphasis on the unimpor- 
tant authors of the relatively barren literary eras; corre- 
sponding care in giving attention to the many major 
authors of the more fruitful periods. 

— Starting with the twentieth century and then going back to 
early times and moving up through literary history in 
order to meet the problem that the earlier periods are 
more difficult and less interesting. 

G. INTERDISCIPLINARY ORGANIZATION 

Interdisciplinary organization has appeal to those who feel that 
various disciplines can be mutually reinforcing, that a core of learning 

i 
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can be much more substantial with joint contributions from such fields 
as writing, painting, and music; or from literature and history; or from 
drama, dance, and sculpture. It has been suggested, too, that literature 
can provide a rapprochement between the sciences and the humanities. 

Schools often program students for courses in American literature 
and American history. A simple form of interdisciplinary organization 
would enable planning so that each enriches the other. For example, 
the topic “The American Man’s Desire for Success” can be correlated 
with treatment of certain aspects of American history. Selections that 
have been suggested for use in the literature phase include: 

The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 
The Rise of Silas Lapham by William Dean Howells 
An American Tragedy by Theodore Dreiser 
The Great Gatsby by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
All My Sons by Arthur Miller 

In this view, knowledge of concepts, events, and people of many 
periods of history is indispensable to the study of the literature of those 
times. On the other hand, reading of the correlated literature humanizes 
the social studies and enables students to project themselves into the 
historical and social circumstances and backgrounds. The potentialities 
are readily apparent in interdisciplinary study of history and world litera- 
ture for specific periods and movements; 

Biblical Times Prerevolutionary Russia 

Greece and Rome The Non-Western World of 

Elizabethan England the Twentieth Century 

The Industrial Revolution 

Other natural alliances besides that of history and literature will 
occur to creative teachers and departments. One proposal (by Sandra 
Bertman, in Journal of Education, December, 1965) recommends a unit 
on the principle of contrast and its workings in our lives. The aim is to 

analyze how the artist — ^writer, photographer, painter, architect — uses 
contrast. 



Subjects for a Unit on Contrasts 
The Visual Arts 

Advertisements, films, photographs; e.g., Steichen’s Family of Man 
Paintings; e.g., Whistler’s “Arrangement in Grey and Black” 
Buildings; e.g., Wright’s Guggenheim Museum 
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Literature: “Harbor” by Carl Sandburg 

“Span of Life” by Robert Frost 
“Happiness” by Guy de Maupassant 

Music: The sonata The rondo Movements of symphonies 

Society: Customs Fashions Manners Styles Periods 

Interrelated studies broaden insights. However, they make greater 
demands upon teachers, who need broader scholarship and more time 
for preparing lessons and materials. 

In using the interdisciplinary approach, these will be helpful: 

— A simple form of team teaching may be the basis. A teacher 
of English and a teacher of another subject are sched- 
uled so that their programs coincide for two periods 
each day: one period for pieparation and one period for 
teaching the two subject classes which are their joint 
responsibility. Various practical arrangements can be 
made; thus, one teacher may present the lessons to both 
classes meeting together in a large room for an entire 
week — ^while the other teacher makes the necessary 
preparation for the work of the ensuing week. 

— Larger teams, involving colleagues in art, music, history, 
foreign language, science, and English language arts, 
may be the operating basis. The work of a term in sev- 
eral subject areas may be organized in parallel tracks 
so that the same topics are covered with mutually rein- 
forcing effects; yet the classes need not meet together, 
and the teachers need not step outside their regular 
classrooms or their subject specialties. Other customary 
team-teaching formats also lend themselves to interdisci- 
plinary instruction. 

— Joint planning is the sine qua non if the work is to be care- 
fully organized and sharply focused. 

— The team-teaching procedures and methods suggested in 
Chapter II are operational in the interdisciplinary or- 
ganization just as they function in team-teaching de- 
voted solely to English language arts. 



r-'ry 









CHAPTER VII 

The Role of the Library 

A. OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM 

Provision of multi-media materials and equipment, suixportiye of the 
classroom curriculum and appropriate for individual differences, 
interests, and needs 

Development of appreciation of man’s cultural heritage by providing 
materials recording the contribution of all peoples through the ages, 
helping to awaken pride in the heritage of the individual’s own 
group, and fostering appreciation of the contributions of other ^ 
groups in society 

Organizing the library collection for easy use and availability with a 
liberal circulation policy to encourage borrowing 

Providing environment and materials that develop independent study 
habits and afford opportunities for uninterrupted, quiet reading of 
self-selected materials 

Furnishing individual and group guidance for skill development and for 
lifelong satisfactions in reading; teaching skills for locating, select- 
ing, organizing, and using information 

Providing classroom collections of materials as needed 

Furnishing bibliographic services to teachers and pupils 

Serving teachers through professional materials and through library 
resources for enriched teaching 

Stimulating pupils to build personal libraries and preparing for effective 
use of public libraries 

B. THE LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

The Library as an Extension of the Classroom 

Library instruction in the intermediate school is a concerted opera- 
tion conducted by the language arts teacher, who best knows the cur- 
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riouMm and the pupils, and by the librarian, who best knows the mate- 
rials and the classroom-related library activities and experiences. The 
organization of this operation is as follows: 

The teacher and the librarian decide on — 

— ^the kinds of information and materials to be used 
—the skDls to be taught or reviewed 

— the activities offering the best learning experience to a 
particular class. 

The librarian participates by — 

— ^providing orientation to the library for language arts 
classes early in the term 

— introducing or reviewing the basic library tools when 
the curriculum requires their use: the encyclopedia, 
the card catalogue, the information file, quotation 
books, biographical reference boolcs, literary reference 
works, yearbooks, and others 

— attending departmental meetings to keep informed of 
teaching developments and to keep teachers informed 
of library materials, activities, and acquisitions. 

The teacher participates by — 

— preparing the class for the library period 
— observing and guiding pupils at work in the library 
— ^following up and reinforcing library instruction with 
classroom teaching. 

The class is given opportunities to — 

— come to the library on iwo or three consecutive days 
to work on a project 

— use the library as a laboratory, with both teacher and 
librarian working with individuals or small groups in 
supervised practice and research. 

The library serves as reading center and laboratory where — 

— attractive surroundings, rich in a variety of reading 
materials, stimulate the young person to read exten- 
sively 
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^free choice can be readily made among media and ma- 
terials suited to individual needs and purposes 

^time and opportunity are furnished for quiet reading, 

to establish it as a habit and a way of life 

in the new multi-subject libraries, one group may 

work with the teacher or as individuals in the Lan- 
guage Arts Reading Room, whUe another group re- 
ceives instruction in the Social Studies or the Science 
Reading Room 

study carrels — in libraries so equipped — ^provide facili- 
ties for viewing filmstrips and films, for listening to 
recordings, for working with tapes, and for doing 
other research 

the central collection can be tapped for furnishing and 

refreshing classroom libraries. 



The Library and Reading Development 

AU chUdren should have the opportunity to read from the best of 
children’s literature. The new Basic List of Library Books for Inter- 
mediate Schoois. Board of EducaUon of the City of New York, me udes 
titles of books on the humanities and on the current ’ 

books on human relations and about minority groups wdl 
tor all children so that they may have an understandmg 
For those ohhdren who come from disadvantaged areas such books pro- 
mote a sense of their own dignity and worth. Pupils should ave an 
opportunity to choose for themselves from the rich stores available. 

To establish lifetime reading habits requires a planned program o 
...Hing guidance and the encouragement of circulation for home read- 
ing Within the library there will be book talks, storytelhng, 
aloud, book discussions, displays, and exhibits. Book lists with lively 
annotations, book reviews by pupUs in school pubhcaUons, films, record- 
ings, television programs and movies, dioramas dramatizations, Md 
TsSmbly progr^s can all lead to books. In a book-conscious school 
mere wfll be taUetin boards with displays of book jackets to tie in with 
“asonal interests and school activiUes, and to suggest the diversity of 
reading beyond the textbook that every subject offers. 

The librarian working with a basic collection of 60 to 75 maga- 
zines?an introduce pupils to the variety avaUable and can plan lessons 
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to develop discrimination in their use so that in a nation of magazine 
readers these youngsters will become knowledgeable and selective. 

For the non-English-speaking pupils and retarded readers, the 
multisensory appeal of films, filmstrips, and recordings when used as 
introduction or supplement to books can extend reading experiences. 

An lexperience as valuable for the gifted as for the slow learner is a 
lesson in browsing that leads to individual selection of a book. As a 
follow-up, an informal book discussion or “conversation” provides an 
opportunity to communicate ideas orally, to relate present and past 
reading, to discover interesting books, and to make comparisons among 
them. This sharing of book experiences is an excellent means for dis- 
covering attitudes, for developing values, and for personalizing the 
reading experience. Always the librarian’s own enthusiasm for particular 
books is an important stimulus to the class. 

C. THE LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Much of what has been said above regarding the intermediate 
school applies to the high school library program as well, but the con- 
tent of library instruction and the emphasis change. 

The High School Library as a Learning Laboratory 

Having been launched in the intermediate school library to adven- 
tures in reading, information finding, and problem solving, pupils reach- 
ing the high schools are prepared to use resources in greater depth and 
to tackle more ambitious, scholarly, and adult projects. 

High school pupils spend more time in the library on individual 
projects and on browsing and recreational reading during study periods 
or other time assigned for independent work. The librarian supplies 
much individual instruction in specific reference books or audio-visual 
materials — microfilm for magazine reference, recordings, tapes, and film- 
strips — as pupils pursue their own interests, working at their own pace. 

Special assignments and projects in the language arts, whether they 
be drama, poetry, the urban novel, or an investigation of background 
material call for laboratory periods of supervised research with the 
teacher and librarian guiding pupils as they work. The planning by 
teacher, librarian, and pupils for such periods involves reviewing refer- 
ence tools, introducing more advanced books, learning to use the card 
catalogue in depth, developing techniques for note-taking, and teaching 
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correct bibliographic form for reports. In the new multi-subject libraries, 
pupils will find the materials conveniently concentrated in one area. 
Individuals will go to the Language Arts Reading Room to work alone 
or will bring materials to the seminar rooms to work in groups, to view 
filmstrips, to hold discussions and engage in all the activities that make 
learning personal and meaningful. 

Library Materials in Grades 9 to 12 

The exploration into the book world and the individualization of 
reading continue into the high school years in greater depth and with 
more sophistication. 

Book selection is geared not only to the less able reader, but to the 
college-bound as well. On all levels, pupils need to be prepared for 
adult reading. Books that link the adolescent world with tlie adult world 
are in great demand. By all the techniques of reading guidance — ^book 
talks, exhibits, film and television displays, booklists, book discussions, 
and individual recommendations — ^the librarian will stimulate the read- 
ing of key materials: the classics that have meaning for young people 
today and contemporary literature that introduces the important writers 
and ideas of our times. 

In these grades greater attention is given to more subtle character- 
ization and social forces as revealed in books. More emphasis is placed 
on how the author looks at life and people, on the values he examines, 
and on their pertinence to the developing ideals of the high school 
reader. The maturing pupil’s taste and appreciation will be heightened 
through seeing literature as a craft and an aesthetic experience, in a rich 
selection of essays, poetry, drama, biography, and good fiction. 

These are the years for discovering the more adult and literary 
periodicals, for examining book reviews in magazines and newspapers, 
and for using periodicals in general as a source for up-to-date, lively 
information about authors and writing. 

Book clubs, a Great Books program, a student committee to review 
new books and to work on book displays are some of the ways to involve 
pupils in activities that make books a dynamic part of their school life. 

By working with the English teacher to extend the reading world 
of each pupil, by providing the materials to deepen the individual’s 
understanding of himself and of his world, and by individual guidance 
tailored to the pupil, the librarian serves the school’s goal of developing 
each pupil’s potential for a satisfying and responsible adult life. 
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Supplementary Reading 



The principal purposes of a supplementary reading program are 
to develop positive lifetime habits and attitudes toward books and to 
provide the reading-skills practice essential for growth. 

What we .>eek for our pupils has been well described by author 
Betty Smith. Her character, little Francie, on first reading a book “al« 
most became ill with excitement. She wanted to shout it out. She could 
read! From that time on, the world was hers for the reading. . . . Books 
became her friends, and there was one for every mood.” 

A. RESOURCES AND PRACTICES 

The teacher’s role is to stimulate and to guide. Sustained teacher 
enthusiasm for books can be contagious. Making oneself a reservoir of 
information about reading materials for young people is desirable, and 
working with trained knowledgeable librarians is an aid in that direction. 

Crucial to the success of the program is the matter of what books 
to encourage students to read. Being narrowly prescriptive tends to 
destroy enthusiasm; being able to unlock the available resources and 
to reveal the rich possibilities makes pupils eagerly receptive. Excellent 
aids are the annotated guides published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English and others, as well as the special lists cheerfully 
compiled by school librarians. (See lists specified in Chapter X.) 

The sources of books . td many: the class library, the school and 
public libraries, teen-age book clubs, paperback distributors, and com- 
mercial packaging of sets of miscellaneous trade books. 

Ap individualized reading program is the natural outgrowth of 
these riches. In few other ways is it possible to satisfy individual ne^s, 
interests, and abilities so well. A caution must be urged, therefore, against 
the practice of invariably having all students in a class take the same 
book for supplementary reading. That practice is both valid and desir- 
able on occasion since it is rewarding for pupil-pupil interaction in dis- 
cussing books. If overdone, it can stand in the way of the student’s 
learning to choose his own books and becoming habituated to browsing. 
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A wise policy is to give pupils, early in the term, an overview of 
the supplementary reading planned for the months ahead. The reading 
of a maximum number of books is the goal in a saturation program; one 
intermediate school reported that retarded readers, who had been highly 
motivated, averaged from four to eleven books in a term. Setting a mini- 
mum of a specified number of books, each to be read by a specific date, 
is a necessary requirement; awarding extra credit for books above the 
minimum number is a usually successful option. Prior approval of the 
students’ choices has been a routine with many teachers so that pupils 
can be guided to iiteresting books on appropriate levels. 

Supplementary reading may be correlated with the other literature 
work of the term by using library books on the same theme or of the 
same genre as the works being studied in common. Other kinds of cor- 
relation involve tying in the supplementary books with a theme on 
which pupils have been talking and writing — “Teen-Age Problems” or 
“Families” — or relating the supplementary program to other subject 
matter being studied, as in using the topic “The Westward Movement.” 
On occasion, a change of pace may be necessary to prevent boredom 
with a topic long under study; then, forgoing any correlation, the teacher 
invites students to choose books freely without relation to topic, type, 
or subject matter. 

Students should know sufficiently in advance what the culminating 
activity growing out of the reading will be. A stereotyped approach to 
book reporting will result in loss of incentive to read, in attempts to 
“beat the game,” and in routinized or indifferent responses to what is 
between the covers of the book. 

Activities designed to promote both a maximum interchange among 
students and the advertising of books that others will want to read are 
desirable. Suggestions appear in the following list. 



B. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Grades 5*6 



ORAL PRESENTATIONS 

Prepared reading of selected passages — short poem, dramatic part of a 
story, passage containing unusual information — with reasons for 
choosing this material 
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Illustrated talk using cartoons, charts, slides, magazine illustrations, or 
pupil-created paintings or drawings: on unusual or valuable infor- 
mational material, or on unusual historical or geographic back- 
ground to show its effect on characters 

Telephone conversation with a friend, comparing a current book read 
with a similar one previously read: content, make-up and design; 
recpunting humorous incidents, dramatic happenings; expressing 
diverse reactions to the same book 

Proposed television presentation: the best incidents of a book; sketch 
of an admirable or despicable character; or a travelogue of another 
country — .with reasons m all cases for inclusion and omission of 
scenes 

Informal debate between two groups in the class as to whether a book 
should be purchased for the school library 

Demonstration of how to do or make something as shown in the instruc- 
tions of a hobby book 

Panel discussion on the rightness or the wrongness of the actions of char- 
kjcters in a book 

Imaginary bookstore where the pupil must attempt to sell the book to 
classmates 

Imaginary conversation between the author and the reader to tell the 
former about reactions to the book, or to ask questions about char- 
acters or happenings — when two pupils have read the same book 

Broadcasting a “Story Hour” of original narratives stimulated by stories 
read; a science fiction program from space, from the moon, or from 
some other planet telling of experience in getting there and what 
has been found f ere; family problems or school problems pre- 
sented in books 

Thematic talk: “The Characters I’d Want as Friends”; “The Characters 
I’d Like to Avoid” 

‘‘Gossip Party' in which two to four pupils discuss the chief problem 
or actions of the main character or characters, giving opinions or 
advice 

For retarded readers: opinion of a character in fiction or summary of 
unusual or valuable information in nonfiction, supported by reading 
aloud the evidence of several sentences from the book 
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Dramatizations 

Pantomiming persons and events; playing charades 
Role-playing of characters in fiction or of nonfiction personages 
Puppets (hand puppets, paper-bag puppets, stick figures, shadow plays) 
used as a vehicle to facilitate dramatization of scenes 
Impromptu improvisation based on a story 

Dramatic monologue of an important character in fiction, or personage 
in nonfiction, to relate his part in one specific happening 
Impersonating a television quizmaster to conduct a literary quiz with 
the class as participants 

WRITING ACTIVITIES 

— ^Provide an audience through display or through reading aloud. — 
Advertisement or blurb with suitable illustrations 
Reaction to a book or to the characters or plot, with illustrations 
Listing interesting events of a story in sequential order 
New ending or title supported by reasons for choice 
Letter to pen pal, to friend, past teacher, or librarian about a highly 
recommended book 

Reactions to a book in prose or poetry form for class bulletin board, 
class or school newspaper, class library file; wall newspaper reflect- 
ing a historical period with news articles on events and fashions, 
editorials, and the like 
Original story patterned after a story read 

Composition based on such titles as “If I Lived in ...” or “The Char- 
acter I’d Like to Invite to Dinner” 

Sketch for a skit based on the best incident in the story 
For retarded readers: copying several revealing passages, and in a sen- 
tence or two for each, explaining its significance 

OTHER MEDIA 

— ^Take care that these are not substitutes for reading and interpreting. — 

Diorama, shadow box, cardboard stage: important scenes 
Dolls dressed to represent favorite storybook characters 
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File of mounted and identified pictures to stimulate others to read each 
book illustrated 

Scrapbook containing magazine pictures related to the subject matter 
of the book 

Soap, clay, or wood-carved figures and graphic illustrations to provide 
an opportunity for children to identify the characters and tell some- 
thing about each one 

Collecting appropriate items suggested by informational materials and 
making suitable display holders for them 

Making maps, charts, time lines, graphs to present information in a book 
to classmates 

Movies’" or “TV” created by making a sequence of pictures illustrating 
a story and showing them through a slot in a carton or box 

Illustrated book jacket or collage poster using various materials, such 
as pipe cleaners 

Collective illustration of a scene in a book with each member of the 
class contributing; discussion of reasons for putting specific items 
in designated places 

LARGE-GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Tape recordings of stories read aloud; children’s reactions to books; 
discussions about books for presentation to other classes 

Class Book Fair or Grade Carnival of Books to “sell” books to class- 
mates through creative materials 

Skits for assembly programs to express reactions to specific books or to 
dramatize events and characters 

Grades 7-8 

ORAL PRESENTATIONS 

Prepared reading of selected passages — significant description, unusual 

portrait or character study, appealing narrative or lyric poetry 

with reasons for choosing this material 

Interview of the book-reporter by another student, with the reporter 
enacting the role of a person in a work of fiction or nonfiction 

Informal debate, panel, or round-table discussion of the issues in a 
book, reactions to a character’s action, or the evolving sequence 
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of tbe plot; panel of experts for discussion of a topic featured in a 
group of related nonfiction works 

Playing ''guidance counselor"’ to the class by delivering a talk based on 
reading; such topics as deciding on a career, getting along with t e 

family, dating 

Election campaign for a man or woman of the year, based on a biog- 
raphy 

Mock trial of a character for wrongdoing against another character or 
against society 

Talk by a producer to the Board of Directors of a television network on 
the benefits to the public derived from the presentation of a par- 
ticular work; scenes or episodes for such presentation 

For retarded readers: brief retelling of an exciting scene; discussion of 
the chief problem of the main character; summarizing and evalu- 
ating the two or three most significant parts of a book 

Dramatizations 

Dramatic monologue of an impc"tant character in a moment of cnsis 

Enactment of an important scene involving several people 

Role-playing of one of the book’s characters in a moment of crisis; role- 
playing of several characters in an important scene to show their 

interaction 

WRITING ACTIVITIES 

—Provide an audience through display or through reading aloud.— 

Letter to one of the persons in a book to ask for clarification, or to ask 
what happened to him after the ending of the book; from a ree^der 
giving advice to a character; from a character giving advice to 
pupils on some problem or life situation; to the author asking why 
he chose a particular ending, or why he introduced certain unpleas- 
ant characters; editor’s letter to the author suggesting changes in 
plot, or alternate solutions, or decisions for a character to make 

Invention of a one-day diary which might have been written by one of 
the characters in his moments of deepest crisis 

Description of events set off in the school by the unexpected visit of one 
of the book’s characters 
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Essay espousing or attacking the point of a nonfiction book or the deci- 
sions of characters in fiction 

OTHER MEDIA 

— ^Take care that these are not substitutes for reading and interpreting. — 

Illustrated book jacket 

Large sketches of characters with explanation of their relationship or 
their importance to the book 

Large magazine pictures mounted and labeled to indicate the type of 
setting in the book or the types of problems of the characters 

Construction of a theater of an important literary period 

Map or detailed drawings of settings, furniture, or costumes of an excit- 
ing scene 

Note: See other levels for activities for immature or unusually mature 



ORAL PRESENTATIONS 

Prepared reading of selected passages with evaluation of their worth 
from the aesthetic or humanistic standpoint 

Round-table discussion under a student chairman (part of period used 
the day before the report for conferences of student groups on 
questions for discussion) 

Mock television broadcast in which the student must interest the audi- 
ence by telling only one incident or anecdote from his book — 
comic, tragic, suspenseful, or otherwise possessed of human inter- 
est; master of ceremonies useful in unifying the presentation 

“This Is Your Life” program for biographies 

“See It Now” radio or television program to describe a crucial scene 
from a book with interviews of some characters and imaginary 
bystanders 

“Person to Person” format loi interview of a character in a book or of 
the subject of a biography 

“Author Meets the Critics” program in which the author of a book 
defends it against several critics who question him specifically 



students. 
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about his characters; master of ceremonies for introductions and 
start of session 

Sales talk on the bool^, focusing on the book’s good points; previous 
preparatory instruction on how to persuade others 

Presenting a book to a publishing book club (enacted by the class) from 
the standpoint of whether the book should be published or offered 
to the book club membership; preparation necessary to set up 
criteria for selection; follow-up after each speaker to allow ques- 
tions from committee members 

Trial of a major character with a defendant, prosecuting attorney, de- 1 
fense attorney, and witnesses, and with the class acting as the Jury; | 
preferable charge: acting unethically, unfairly, or even unwisely, ] 
not illegally 

Quiz program to be used when the class has read only one book or when 
several groups have each read a single book; questions directed to 
two teams, each composed of half the class or group, by a quiz- 
master; questions, three or more, from each team member 

Proposed Broadway or Off-Broadway production discussed by a “play- 
wright” and a “producer”; discussion of changes needed for play 

Outline of a television or motion- picture version of a work with inclu- 
sion of major scenes, sets, casting, and other aspects; adaptation 
for less sophisticated students: “How I would dramatize this book 
if I were a TV or motion-picture producer”; criticism by class: 
Why will or won’t this be a four-star production? What features 
will appeal most to the audience? Least? 

Counseling by experts, who may be social workers, psychologists, or 
family counselors (not all of whom need to have read the book) 
to help a character solve his crucial problems; counseling followed 
by the pupil’s stepping out of his role to tell whether the suggested 
solutions were applied in the book or could have been applied 

Dinner Meeting of the Social Welfare Club after reading of individually 
selected biographies: introduction by a speaker (who has read the 
book) presenting a new member (subject of the biography) and 
informing the others about what the new member has done and 
why he is an asset to the club 

Ceremonies for Recognition Day consisting of a presentation speech 
awarding a medal to an individual (subject of a biography) 













Supplemenfary Reading 



Movie trailer or preview of coming attraction through tha use of original 
sketches or newspaper or magazine photographs to show scenes of 
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significant moment; pictures or illustrations presented in organized 
sequence with a commentary on the action or characterization 

Conversation about the same book or an interchange between two pupils 

about significant items in different books; curiosity expressed about | 

the content of the other pupil’s book j 

Dramatizations 

Scene in fashion of a rehearsal using scripts, presented by a committee 
of pupils 

Monologue in which the speaker assumes the role of a book character — 
describing his personality, likes, dislikes, strengths, weaknesses, and 
enough of the typical situations in which he finds himself to make 
others want to read the entire story » 

Facing-the-prohlem monologue in which the pupil talks aloud as a major I 

I character imparting his thoughts about the critical situation or prob- ■ 

lem he is facing at the high point of the story; suitable also for a ; 

dialogue for two important characters i 

WRITING ACTIVITIES I 

I — Provide an audience through display or through reading aloud. — | 

IPaper written by a man of the future about a book found in a time cap- | 

I sule or in the ruins of a city on the planet Earth, to indicate to con- | 

I temporaries what is revealed about life of the earlier time (time [ 

I of the book read) s 

Wiary of a major character, to include at least three crucial days, dealt 
I with as ff they were being summarized in the diary 

sketch of each important character: his personality, his relationship 
I to others in the narrative, his part in the events of the story 
uReview modeled on a newspaper review, with the reviewer pretending 
I that the book has just been published 

Written analysis from a specific standpoint: A greater understanding of 
I the problems people have to face and solve has come to me from 

I the book . . . by. . . . Like people in life, the characters in a book 

I sometimes make us proud and sometimes make us ashamed of the 

I human race. ... 



ERIC 
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Supplemenl-ary Reading 

Applying a quotation from a well-known work (not the book being dis- 
cussed) for purposes of proving or disproving it on evidence from 
the book reported on 

Scholarly critical paper: research on what critics and authorities think 
of the author, combined with the views of the student, after reading 
several works by the author 

Outline or scenario version of the book 

Student-created epilogue, calling for an understanding of the work as a j 
whole I 

Letter written in the role of a book character — ^with suitable style: sent 
at a crucial moment in the action; suitable to any book situation 
as chosen by the student; composed as an epilogue | 

OTHER MEDIA i 

— ^Take care that these are not substitutes for reading and interpreting. — 

Book jacket with advertising blurb i 

Mural, map, series of scenes from the story, pictures of characters 

Diorama or three-dimensional model: setting, theater, artifact 

Original musical composition related to subject matter of a book or’ 
setting the author’s words to music 

Musical performance: songs from Shakespeare and the like 

C. FOCAL QUESTIONS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING ACTIVITIES* 

About People 

A person’s character is revealed by the way in which he deals with a 
crisis, a problem, an obstacle, or a handicap. What instances of 
this kind did you note? 

The good or evil in a person’s life sometimes grows out of the strengths 
or weaknesses, the virtues or defects, in his character. How is this 
true of a character in your book? 

Is any character changed by his experiences? How does he improve or 
deteriorate? How do the characters’ relationships to each other 
affect them? 



* See also questions on the English Regents Examinations. 
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Supplementary Reading 

About the Plot 

If you were to rate the interest-level of a plot with one to four stars, 
how would you rate the plot of your book? Assume that the highest 
rating is four stars. Give the reason for your rating. 

A nonfiction work may be stranger than fiction; a play, novel, or short 
story presenting imaginary events may be more realistic than events 
happening here and now. Show how either statement applies to the 
action of your book. 

Evaluate a work of fiction using these criteria: 

How well do the parts fit together? 

What is out of step? 

How fitting is the ending? 

About the Period 

How does the time or period of the happenings in the book compare 
with our own? 

Which well-known historical events or personalities help to fix this 
period in our minds? 

How were the people in the book shaped by the particular times in 
which they lived? 

How do the patterns of living in the book’s times differ from our own? 
How are they like ours? 

About Locales 

How do the locales in the book play a part — either by their effect on the 
characters or their effect on the action? 

What regional customs are especially striking? 

What were the routes or itineraries of any long journeys? What were the 
methods of transportation utilized? How did the route, itinerary, 
or transportation affect the plot or the characters? 

What details of language, dress, money, or products especially interested 
you? Why? 

About Factual Information 

What information in the book is particularly helpful in guiding young 
people in pursuing a career? 

What specific nuggets of knowledge were of benefit to the reader? 
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Supplementary Reading 



About Ideas 

In what way does this book give the reader any special understanding 
of how people think and act? Are factors like ambition, greed, 
hate, love, or the wUl to serve others seen as influencing people? 

What makes you approve or disapprove of people’s behavior and of 
their attitudes toward life as seen in this book? 

How does the book deal with questions of right and wrong? Is any light 
thrown on moral, ethical, or spiritual problems? Do vou agree with 
the stand taken in the book? 

How do environment, luck, and other forces make themselves felt in the 
shaping of the life depicted in the book you read? 

What larger understanding of the world— geographic, scientific, politi- 
cal, historical — can grow out of this work? 

What new ideas or what clarification of your old ideas came to you from 
reading this book? 

About the Author and His Style 

What facts in the author’s life lead to a better appreciation of his work? 

Specifically, what characteristics of the author’s style do or do not appeal 
to you? What, if anything, is distinctive about the author’s style? 

About Evaluation 

What is the major appeal of the book? What is the major lack? 

Which features receive your strong approval or disapproval? Reasons? 

To what kind of person would you recommend the book? Why? 

Fiction: Why would you consider it either a realistic portrayal of life 
or a romantic tale about happenings and people unlike those in 
real life? 

What larger understandings of the world can grow out of this work? 



CHAPTER IX 



Integration of Mass Media 

and Literature 



Seeing a television production of a play already studied in the class 
textbook is an obvious instance of the mutual reinforcement supplied 
by the book and the broadcast medium. The learning experiences of all 
the mass media are close to those in our literature texts, and the study 
of these media properly takes place in the literature course, both in sep- 
arate units and as an integral part of units on specific textbooks. 



A. THE NEWSPAPER 



Objectives for Pupils 

Developing the habit of daily reading of a good newspaper 

Gaining familiarity with composition and features of a newspaper 

Acquiring skill in critical evaluation of newspaper materials 

Learnmg the difference between fact and opinion as presented in the 
newspaper 

Becommg cognizant of the essential ac^ vities and services involved in 
gathering and publishing the news 

The Newspaper, Content for Grades 5-6 

Mastering the skills of scanning and skimming for major points and sup- 
porting details, using headlines as keys to content 

Adapting reading speed to type of material read 

Locating items for specific reading purposes; using the index as a guide 

Comparing kinds of news coverage on the front pages of different news- 
papers 

Analyzing the placement of important items and lesser ones 
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Mass Media 



The Newspaper, Content for Grades 7-8 



Studying the parts of a newspaper and the nature of their appeal: 



Television and radio 
Specialty sections (advice, 
fashions, recipes) 
Crossword puzzles 
Comic strips 



News stories 
Feature stories 
Sports news 
Financial news 
Editorials 



Reviews 

Columns 

Cartoons 

Photography 

Weather section 

Advertising 



I 



Evaluating services of a newspaper: 

Information: adequate, accurate, complete, interesting, balanced 
Entertainment: features that amuse or stimulate 
Editorials: impartial or partial, narrow or representative 
Columns: writers’ background, scholarship, experience, sincerity 
Reader service: helpfulness to reader as citizen, worker, family 
head, homemaker, enjoyer of leisure 



Conducting a panel discussion on the picture of the world (city, nation) 
given by one edition of a particular newspaper if it were sent to a 
foreign country or another planet 



Visiting a newspaper plant 



Interviewing a staff member of a local newspaper 



Producing a class or school newspaper 



The Newspaper, Content for Grades 9-10 



Analyzing factors related to objectivity: 

Writers’ attitudes Supported statements 
Space allowed Unsupported “facts” 
Location of story Sources indicated 
Headline size Editorial policy 
Page layout 



Type of coverage 
Quality of coverage 
Advertising 
Readership and 
circulation 



Examining the language of news stories to note how reporters handle 
facts and opinions; for example, in use of alleged, unidentified 
sources, persons close to ... , trustworthy sources, believed in some 
circles 



Participating in individual or group projects: forecasting tomorrow’s 
editorials on the basis of today’s news, making a model front page 



Mass Media 
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by clipping and arranging materials from several papers, research- 
ing the policies of the press associations 

The Newspaper, Content for Grades 11-12 

Evaluating newspaper features and aspects: 

Comparison of speculative items, such as political surveys or inter- 
views to elicit opinions, in contrast with straight news stories 

Appraisal of syndicated items: columns of advice and inspiration, 
commentary on politics and the passing scene 

Balance of coverage: proportion of local, national, and interna- 
tional news; nature of stories covered — trivial or substantial, 
sensational or significant; proportion of articles, pictures, and 
advertising 

Quality of editorials — soundly argued, emotionally charged, un- 
reasoned 

Quality of advertising — valid or invalid in content and nature of 
appeals 

Constructive and destructive purposes and techniques of propa- 
ganda 

Participating in individual and group activities: long-term studies of 
specific newspapers; specialized study of a specific area, as in col- 
lecting and analyzing advertisements; study of day-to-day handling 
of current crises in different newspapers 

B. THE MAGAZINE 

Objectives for Pupils 

Appreciating the value of the magazine for useful information and for 
pleasurable leisure-time reading 

Gaining a wide acquaintance with available magazines and their pur- 
poses and contents 

Developing discrimination in selecting suitable magazines 

Advancing to higher levels of taste in magazine reading 

The Magazine, Content for Grades 5-6 

Eitploring magazines available in the school or class library; reporting on 
the nature of each; deciding whLh are appropriate and interesting 
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Mass Media 

Telling what is of particular interest in a significant article or story se- 
lected from an appropriate magazine j 

Studying illustrations for what they tell about climate, season, time of j 
day, and about people’s occupations, status, activities, and attitudes | 

Learning to “read” illustrations to discern the significant aspects of events | 
or situations portrayed * 

Studying the language of articles and advertisements to enrich vocabu- | 
lary: analyzing expressions that have special appeal to the reader; | 
looking at the organizational pattern used by the author to develop | 

his ideas | 

» 

4 

The Magazine, Content for Grades 7-8 ' 

Gaining familiarity with the parts of a magazine and vith the function, 
appeal, or quality of each; cover; table of contents; articles; stories; 
features; illustrations; advertising; paper, typography, design; state- 
ment regarding publisher, place of publication, price; index 

Readmg excerpts aloud to convey to the class the nature and style of 
magazine contents; comparing excerpts from different magazines 

Exploring contents of digest magazines; comparing the original of an 
article as first published in a magazine with the version in the digest 
fonn 

Collecting scrapbooks of specific types of magazine materials appealing 
to individual pupils — ^with the caution to take clippings only from 
their own magazines ! 

Learning from reports by student editors how the school magazine is ^ 
written, edited, and published 

The Magazine, Content for Grades 9-10 

Examining the diversity of magazines available in the school or public 
library; classifying them in such cate-^ories as household, literary, 
news, business, science, art, music, or theater 

Advancing to higher levels by reading and evaluating “a magazine on a 
more adult level than the one you usually read” 

Appraising editors’ policies and the readership being attracted; view- 
points of articles; attitudes in editorials and in letters to the editor; 
occupational appeal; age, intelligence, and socio-economic levels 
that are editorial targets 



Mass Media 
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I Researching the background and qualifications of a specific magazine 
j writer; evaluating his article for its authoritativeness, logic, avoid- 
ance of improper bias, and success in achieving purposes 

Using the magazine to widen horizons by becoming familiar with reviews 
and features dealing with books, films, plays, television, dance, 
music, art 

The Magazine, Content for Grades 11-12 

Evaluating the views of contemporary American society as presented in 
our magazines: subjects most frequently discussed, people por- 
trayed, attitudes presented, values supported 

Comparisons of American magazines with one or more foreign maga- 
zines, in the light of the above 

Individual projects for study of a specific type of writing as published in 
current magazines: the short story, the poem, the biographical 
sketch, the review, the article of opinion 

Original writing in the pattern of a particular literary type as published 
in a specific magazine; e.g., “The Most Unforgettable Character I 
Ever Met” in Reader’s Digest 

Use of publishers’ educational exercises and materials for such maga- 
zines as Reader’s Digest, The Atlanta. , and others 

Developing sensitivity to effective use of language in current periodicals; 
examination of a class set of a specific magazine or of a reprint of 
a particular article, to note words and expressions used with pre- 
cision, vividness, tonal color, emotional force, economy, and the 

like 

C. PLAYS AND PHOTOPLAYS: STAGE, SCREEN, AND TELEVISION 

Objectives for Pupils 

Becoming familiar with the rich resources of plays and photoplays for 
entertainment and enlightenment 

Developing appreciation of the elements of the drama as seen on stage, 
screen, and picture tube; extending the study of plays encountered 

in books 
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Mass Media 



Gaining knowledge of the functioning of plot, setting, characters, theme; 
actors, director, producer; sets, costumes, lighting; music; sound 
effects; photography 

Developing awareness of the interaction of drama and audience: the im- 
pact of the play on the audience in entertainment, education, propa- 
ganda; the influence of the audience on kinds of presentations 
reaching the stage or screen 

Advancing in levels of taste and standards for good theater 

Plays and Photoplays, Content for Grades 5-6 

Learning the various elements that contribute to a play, such as charac- 
ters, action, dialogue, divisions into scenes <’.nd acts, situation 
Identifying various kinds of plays and photoplays, such as comedy, 
tragedy, musical, mystery, horror story, science fiction. Western 
Drawing conclusions from clues in action and dialogue, as in determin- 
ing the time, place, and the mood at the opening of a play 
Estimating the quality of a play in simple terms — excellent, good, fair, 
poor — and giving reasons for the evaluation 

Plays and Photoplays, Content for Grades 7-8 

Applying critical criteria such as the following: 

What is the basic appeal of the play? 

Was this play intended to be true to life? Does it succeed in its in- 
tention? 

How successfully do the costumes, scenes, or customs and events 
bring the period of the play to life? 

What does the play reveal about human nature? About people’s 
lives? 

What in the play makes for humor? Sadness? Horror? Any other 
feeling? 

What contribution to the success or failure of the play is provided 
by the quality of the acting? The stage design or scenic back- 
ground? The use of music or sound effects? 

Plays and Photoplays, Grades 9-10 

Discerning plot structure, as in opening situation, rising action, climax, 
falling action, denouement 
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Analyzing implicit values and themes 

Examining portrayals of figures in our society: teen-age boy or girl, par- 
ents, the “typical” American, foreigners in America, Americans in 
foreign plays and films, mincrity-group figures, the hero-heroine 
image 

Researching play production: writer, producer, director, angels, casting, 
costuming, staging, acting; Broadway, Off-Broadway, repertory 

Analyzing reviews of plays and films with respect to their value to the 
public 

Researching television drama and film production, as mentioned above 

Plays and Photoplays, Content for Grades 11-12 

Learning history and nature of the theater: Greek, Roman, Elizabethan, 
medieval, contemporary, non-Western 

Learning history of the motion picture; gaining knowledge of such re- 
sources as the historical film library at the Museum of Modem Art 
Establishing personal criteria for mature evaluation of plays and films; 

applying the criteria in reviewing specific productions 
Appraising the work of specific writers, directors, actors 
Examining different schools and trends in playwriting, acting, staging, 
directing, and — ^in the case of television and films— camera work 
Writing original reviews of plays and movies 

D. TELEVISION AND RADIO 

Objectives for Pupils 

Gaining familiarity with the full range of available programs 
Acquiring standards for judging and selecting programs 
Developing appreciation of the role and the functioning of language arts 
in these media 

Gaining awareness of the influence of these media on habits, opinions, 
and attitudes 

Advancing in levels of taste as members of the television and radio audi- 
ence 

Television and Radio, Content for Grades 5-6 
Making charts and logs of programs viewed and heard 
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Listing types of programs and specific ones preferred in each category, 
using such classifications as the following: 



News broadcasts Situation comedies 
Panel discussions Mysteries 
Documentaries Detective stories 
Education Adventure 

Serious plays Westerns 

Crystallizing criteria by which some programs are chosen in preference 
to others 



Movies 
Cartoons 
Variety 
Stunts 
Children’s programs 



Maintaining bulletin-board displays of newspaper clippings about rec- 
ommended programs; utilizing committees, with periodic rotation 
of membership, to take charge of the bulletin boards 

Reporting on “a program I saw or heard yesterday for the first time” 



Television and Radio, Content for Grades 7-8 

Evaluating programs viewed or heard; developing more precise criteria 
in reference to such items as the following: 

Dramatic presentations: see “Plays and Photoplays” in previ- 
ous pages of this chapter 

Musical comedies, revues, variety: unifying theme used or not 
used, appeal and quality of music and dancing, nature of 
song lyrics, strength or weakness of performers, scenic 
arrangements and lighting, camera work, appeal of the 
program as a whole 

News programs: extent and kind of coverage, clarity and com- 
prehensibility, degree of impartiality, appeal to viewer or 
listener 

Discussions: importance of the topic or issue, facts presented, 
positions taken, justice and soundness of those positions 
— or the reverse 

Educational and informational programs: nature of subject 
matter, comprehensibility, value to viewer or listener, skill 
of teacher, lecturer, or other participant 



Television and Radio, Content for Grades 9-10 

Researching newspaper and periodical resources for information about 
current and forthcoming programs 
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Appraising the relative value of the reviews in various publications 

Writing letters to broadcasters, commenting on their programs 

Discussing specifically assigned programs on the basis of previously es- 
tablished questions, such as the following for a round table: 

How important is the issue in the lives of our citizenry? 

Why is the topic considered controversial? 

To what extent did the participants deal with more than one 
side of the argument? 

What examples of effective use of language did the program 
provide? 

What instances can be given of euphemisms, emotion-charged 
words, derogatory expressions, or words intended to 
evade issues or block clear thinking? 

What arguments were most impressive? Least? 

Television and Radio, Content for Grades 11-12 

Examining the impact of these media on American life; investigating 
such matters as the following: 

Changes brought about in our society by the media 

Occupations and social strata highlighted in current programs 

V alues revealed in treatment of family life, group relationships, 
boy-girl relationships, ethical situations, ambitions and 
drives, crime, violence 

Contribution of television and radio in enriching the lives of 
the audience; improvements needed in these media to 
better their services to the public 

Influence of ratings in determining types of programs offered 

Role of federal regulation 

Sponsors’ influence 

Comparison of broadcasting in the United States with the pat- 
tern in Britain and other countries 
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CHAPTER X 



Materials 



A. AUDIO-VISUAL AND CULTURAL RESOURCES 

Films, Kinescopes, and Tapes 

To borrow these aids, consult the current edition of the curriculum 
bulletin Instructional Films and Tapes. To purchase films, consult the 
current List of Approved Motion Picture Films. 

Recordings and Filmstr ps 

To purchase, consult the current List of Approved Instructional Re- 
cordings and Tapes and the List of Approved Filmstrips. 




BAVI Services 

In addition to lending films and tapes, the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Instruction provides printed materials on such subjects as automated 
instruction, use of audio-visual aids, and organization of pupil squads. 
A monthly bulletin of cultural resources. Invitations, deals with current 
exhibits, plays, commercial films, and performing arts. 

Television and Radio 

Consult the current editions of the Board of Education publications: 
WNYE-FM Radio Manual and Channel 25—WNYE TV MANUAL. 



Educational Resources 

For information on field trips and on such resources as libraries 
consult the current edition of the Board of Education bulletin A Guide 
to Some Educational Resources in the City of New York. 



B. TEXTBOOKS AND SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 



Sources 

Consult current editions of the following: 

Textbook List. Board of Education of the City of New York. 



Literary Materials 
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Library Books for Elementary and Junior High Schools. Bureau of 
Libraries, Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Basic List of Library Books for Intermediate Schools, Bureau of 
Libraries, Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Junior High School Library Catalog. H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York. 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York. 

Annual Paperbound Book Guide for Elementary Schools. R. R. 
Bowker Company, New York. 

Annual Paperbound Book Guide for High Schools. R. R. Bowker 
Company, New York. 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

Books for the Teen Age. New York Public Library, New York. 

Adventuring with Books, A Reading List for the Elementary 

Grades. National Council of Teachers of English, Champaign, 
Illinois. 

Your Reading, A List for Junior High Schools. National Council 
of Teachers of English, Champaign, Illinois. 

Books for You, A List for Senior High Schools. National Council 
of Teachers of English, Champaign, Illinois. 

High Interest — Easy Reading for Junior and Senior High School 
Reluctant Readers. National Council of Teachers of English 
Champaign, Illinois. ’ 

C. THE LITERATURE LADDER 

Three Categories of Reading Materials 

To recapitulate the materials program introduced in earlier chap- 
ters and in the Reading Strand, the following are the three prime cate- 
gories of reading materials: 

Reading-skills textbooks and self-teaching materials 

(2) Literature textbooks and selections for study in common 
with the class 
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Literary Materials 



(3) Books from the library or other sources for individual- 
ized reading 

All three of the above are used with students who are retarded lu 
reading abUity. Books of high interest and low reading level are aval - 
abkefther as adapted materials or as texts originally written in simple 
style. See the reading grades indicated for specific titles in the approved 

on or above level in reading skills, Categories 2 and 3 
are emphasized, and more challenging literature textbooks and supple- 
mentary materials are used. 

Literature for Class Study: Some Examples 

The challenge of significant ideas, the encounter with memorable 
charactos and L appeal of effective style should be the goals and 
Selines in selecting works for class study. In a 
gram all literary types should be included. Examples o s 

given below. 

The Novel 

A typical progression toward greater maturity in study of *e novel 

includesTuch posfibilitics as these: Wheel on the 
study lor the identification of the reader with children m HofiMd (Grad 
V The Bh Wave, lor the interaction of characters, evente, and the 
Japanese setting (Grade 6)-, Johnny Ttemain, tor 
tion of a boy in the time of the American Revolution f 

Great Expectations for insights into "P 

Earth, for non-Westem setting and values (Grade W). Giants m t 
rnrih for nioneer life and family relationships (Grade 11), Cry, me 
sToved Country, for a sensitive treatment of social problems, suitable 

for study by mature students (Grade 12). 



The Short Story 

In the earlier grades study of the short story gives attention to 

t'rm nlot setting and broader outlines of characterization, as in these 
action pi , f’ ^ Spike,” interesting lor its set- 

rrfr adel) Sue D. E^rson’s “Christmas Eve in the Used 
Car S” notaWe for plot developed with a delightful touch of fantasy 



Literary Materials 

and for anthropomorphic characterization of the used car (Grade 6); 
Poe’s “The Telltale Heart,” inviting pupils to find clues to the character 
and sense of guilt of the protagonist (Grade 7); Selma Lagerlofs “The 
Silver Mine,” illustrative of the relationship of plot and theme (Grade 8). 

In the high school years stories worth studying for both content 
and form are exemplified by these: Jesse Stuart’s “Split Cherry Tree, 
an illumination of the older generation as seen through the eyes of the 
younger (Grade 9) ; Langston Hughes’ “One Friday Morning,” an exam- 
ination of a case of racial prejudice (Grade 10) ; Shirley Jackson s The 
Lottery,” a horror story with social implications (Grade 11); James 
Joyce’s “Araby,” a study of how a Dublin lad’s expectations of a bazaar 
compare with its reality (Grade 12). 

Folklore, Myths, and Fables 

Tales of these kinds help pupils become aware of themes in litera- 
ture. Grades 5, 6, and 7 are appropriate levels for tales of the East and 
the Middle East, for Greek m^hology, and for American, European, 
and African folklore. 

Biography 

Both book-length biographies and briefer sketches lend themselves 
to class study. Likely subjects for study are exemplified by these: an 
outstanding member of a minority group, in Stevenson’s George Carver- 
Boy Scientist (Grade 5); a sports figure, in Van Riper’s Lou Gehrig: 
Boy of the Sand Lots (Grade 6); the young lad on a Colorado ranch 
in Ralph Moody’s Little Britches (Grade 7); the boyhood of a great 
statesman in Carl Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln Grows Up (Grade 8); the 
giillhood of a tragic figure in Anne Frank, The Diary of a Young Girl 
(Grade 9); the national leader in Vincent Sheean’s Mahatma Gandhi 
(Grade 10); the scientist in Eve Curie’s Madame Curie (Grade 11); 
the philosopher in Thoreau’s Walden (Grade 12). 



Plays 

A-- student who is to have the benefit of our cultural heritage will 
study Snakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and Hamlet, as well as 

others of his plays. 

A varied literature curriculum ought also to provide for a wide 
range of pupil tastes through such plays as the following, for the inter- 
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mediate school: Aileen Fisher and Oliver Rabe’s The Stratosphere, dra- 
matizing science fiction (Grade 5); James M. Barrie’s Peter Pan, vivi- 
fying the world of make-believe (Grade 6); Robert Finch’s Dark Rider, 
portraying the death of a cowboy (Grade 7); Jerome Ross and Larry 
Marcus’ The Stone, presenting the story of David and Goliath as a tele- 
vision play (Grade 8). 

High school students enjoy studying strong character portrayals: 
William Gibson’s The Miracle Worker, about Helen Keller’s teacher 
(Grade 9); Paddy Chayefsky’s Marty, about an earthy, lonely butcher’s 
assistant (Grade 10); Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, about 
an American family torn between a dream world and reality (Grade 11) ; 
George Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion, about the transformation of a lower- 
class girl (Grade 12). 

Poetry 

Fifth- and sixth-year pupils enjoy narrative poems and ballads, 
humorous poems, and simple lyrics with vivid imagery. As students 
move up through the intermediate and high school grades, they respond 
to strong mood and drama, gradually coming to appreciate deeply emo- 
tional and intellectual works. 

In the intermediate school a typical “ladder” includes: Mildred P. 
Meigs’ “If I Were a One-Legged Pirate” and Arthur Guiterman’s “Tact” 
(Grade 5); the old ballad “Lord Randal” and Ernest L. Thayer’s “Casey 
at the Bat” (Grade 6); W. H. Auden’s “O What Is That Sound Which 
So Thrills the Ear?” and Alfred Noyes’ “The Highwayman” (Grade 7); 
Edward Sill’s “Opportunity” and Walter de La Mare’s “Silver” (Grade 
8 ). 

Matching the poem to the student’s maturity at the high school level 
calls for use of such poems as these: Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Travel,” 
Langston Hughes’ “Mother to Son,” Poe’s “The Raven” (Grade 9); 
Frost’s “The Taft of Flowers,” Browning’s “The Laboratory,” Countee 
Cullen’s “Any Human to Another” (Grade 10); Masters’ “Lucinda 
Matlock,” Howard Nemerov’s “Trees,” Frost’s “The Death of the Hired 
Man” (Grade 11); T. S. Eliot’s “The Hollow Men,” Dylan Thomas’ 
“Fern Hill,” Richard Wilbur’s “Year’s End” (Grade 12). 

Essays 

Study of this literary form is usually reserved for the upper inter- 
mediate and high school years. Even the younger intermediate school 
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students may be successfully introduced to the form through newspaper 
editorials, and while older students appreciate classic essays such as 
Bacon’s “Of Studies” and Lamb’s “Dissertation on Roast Pig,” they 
need the stimulus of reading current and recent material, as, for exam- 
ple, John F. Kennedy’s “Inaugural Address.” 

Up-to-date textbooks include such essays as the following: Carl 
Sandburg’s “Short Talk on Poetry” (Grade 7); Bruce Catton’s “The 
Cowards Never Started” (Grade 8); Corey Ford’s “Every Dog Should 
Own a Man” (Grade 9) ; Art Buchwald’s “Don’t Be a Pal to Your Son” 
(Grade 10); Norman Cousins’ “The First Citizens of the Atomic Age” 
(Grade 11); Krishnalai Shridharani’s “Other Lands, Other Ways” 
(Grade 12). 



D. REPRESENTATION OF ALL GROUPS IN LITERARY MATERIALS 

The growing child’s self-image is enhanced or diminished by the 
presence or absence of figures in books whom he recognizes as members 
of his own group. A rapidly improving aspect of textbook publishing is 
the increasing attention to inclusion of works about or by Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. Since, however, more trade books than textbooks have 
been published in this area, consideration should be given not only to 
items on the approved textbook list, but also to books on the following 
lists: 



Books by and about the American Negro for Junior High School 
Libraries. Bureau of Libraries, Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 

Books by and about the American Negro for Senior High School 
Libraries. Bureau of Libraries, Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 

Bibliography of Materials for Use in Relation to Puerto Rican Dis- 
covery Day: Intermediate and Junior High Schools. Bureau 
of Libraries, Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Bibliography of Materials for Use in Relation to Puerto Rican Dis- 
covery Day: Senior High Schools. Bureau of Libraries, Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 
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Textbooks and Supplementary Books 

The books on the above lists are approved library items. They may 
be purchased for textbook use as nonlist items, following the usual pro- 
cedure of screening by teachers or supervisors and approval by the 
principal. The books also offer excellent possibUities for supplementary 

reading. 



E. MATERIALS AND PROGRAMS FOR ELECTIVE COURSES 



In the upper grades, particularly, special literature programs for 
gifted students are available. Details appear in Resource Units in Lan- 
guage Arts for Senior High Schools: Elective Courses, Curriculum Bulle- 
tin, 1963-64 Series, No. lib. Board of Education of the City of New 

York. . , 

Units described in the above publication include “American Litera- 
ture,” “British Literature,” and “World Literature.” The broad coverage 
of these units is exemplified by the unit on “American Literature,” which 



includes: 

The Image of Man 
The Negro in American 
Literature 
The Puritan in 

American Liter atuie 
Jazz in the American 
Novel 



Books that Brought 
About Reform 
The Small Town 

Minorities in American Literature 
Women in America' Literature 



The range of reading materials used in the resource units is evident 



in this sampling: 

Asch, Mother 
Boswell, Lije of Johnson 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s 
Progress 

Cather, My Antonia 
Cervantes, Don Quixote 
Chekhov, The Cherry 
Orchard 

Conrad, Lord Jim 
Dostoicvski, Crime and 
Punishment 



Eliot, The Waste Land 
Emerson, Essays 
Goethe, Faust 
Hansberry, A Raisin in 
the Sun 

Hughes, Montage of a 
Dream Deferred 
Ibsen, Hedda Gabler 
James, Daisy Miller 
Knowles, A Separate Peace 
Lewis, Main Street 
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Marlowe, Doctor Faustus 
Masters, Spoon River Anthology 
Melville, Mohy Dick 
Miller, The Crucible 
Milton, Paradise Lost 
Nathan, One More Spring 



Pasternak, Doctor Zhivago 
Paton, Cry, the Beloved Country 
Sophocles, Antigone 
Thoreau, Walden 
Wharton, Age of Innocence 
Whitman, Leaves of Grass 



Although teachers should provide gifted pupils with challenging 
literature texts, some; major works commonly read at the college level 
are not suitable even for bright high school pupils. Moreover, the kind 
of literary analysis ofien practiced at the undergraduate or graduate level 
may not be appropriate; selection and treatment of works should be 
adjusted to the students’ level of maturity. 
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RESPONDENTS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Before the revision of the English Language Arts Curriculum for 
Grades 5-12 was initiated, a questionnaire was forwarded to principals, 
assistant principals, chairmen, and others. Supervisors were requested 
to hold conferences with language arts teachers, if possible, or to invite 
the cooperation of key personnel in reviewing curriculum needs in read- 
ing, literature, speaking and listening, writing, and language. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made for the guidance on all aspects 
of the language arts which was furnished by the following respondents: 

Personnel Concerned with Grades 5-9 

Bronx: R. Amsterdam, Edmund Assante, Frances Bell, L. Blumenfeld, 
Evelyn Byrne, Sophie Conroy, Harriet Dayson, E. Fleming, Hilda Gold- 
hamer, Beatrice Kropf, Leo Lieberman, Elaine Mitchell, Mildred O Con- 
nor, Catherine Paulini, Laura Petrusa, J. Priel, Harry Rosen, Jack Siegel, 
Charles Staloff, Tobias Sumner, Pearl Thaler, Norman Weitzman, 
Jeanette Zansky 

Brooklyn: Jack Arenstein, D. A. Aronowitz, Alvin Baron, Leonard 
Berman, Anthony Biancoviso, Barbara Bollaert, A. Bozza, Concetta 
Carlucci, Adele Charyn, Philip Conciglia, Virginia Coohill, Elmira 
Cuttitta, Rosalie Donnelly, Paul Eindler, J. Feld, Joan Frank, Judah 
Frank, John Fox, Antoinette Fusco, Vito Geniiaro, Daniel Gitter, Selma 
Glachman, Annette Goldman, Eugene Goodman, Constance Kennedy, 
Jack Kramer, Ida Lang, Louise Latty, T. MacFarlane, Edward Mala- 
ment, Abraham Morris, Harvey Nagler, Alan Plank, Joseph Roach, 
Anthony Rossiello, Celia Schor, Harold Seiman, Harry Shreck, L. Silver- 
stein, Frederic Sorkin, Arnold Webb, Arthur Weinberger, Harvey 
Wiener, Carol Willson, Meyer Wittlin, H. Wolf, M. Younker, Eleanor 
Yuretich 

Manhattan: Lester Basch, Maureen Brennan, Anthony Campagna, Irwin 
Cohen, Gertrude Dantowitz, Marjorie Drabkin, Leonore Garfunkel, 
Robert Griff enberg, Stanley Hyman, Geraldine Jaffe, Frances Juditz, 
David Katz, Donald Marks, Henry Merritt, Marion Oppenheimer, Edwin 
Pellman, Remo Proto, T. Rodriguez, Elizabeth Seittelman, David Spikol, 
Dinah Stern, Judith Stewart, Ruth Traub, Seymour Weiser 
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Queens: Sarah Addelston, Irwin Anik, Louis Bach, Leo Benardo, Rose 
Berke, Irwin Berkowitz, Leon Bock, Bernadette Boyle, Bernard 
Bragin, Joseph Downey, Esther Frank, Eugene Gibney, Barbara Green, 
Dorothy Gutierrez, Kal Hartstein, Malcolm Hirshan, M. Hochheiser, 
Lydia Ingellis, T. Klinosky, Jack Rosenbaum, Leo Kraftowitz, Eleanor 
Lovette, Frank Martini, Sophie Meyer, Morris Nierman, Norma O’Brien, 
Anna O’Connor, Marsha Slavens, Harold Stewart, Milton Stier, E. 
Wechsler, Ross Wolff 
Richmond: Walter Berge, J. Hooper 

Personnel Concerned with Grades 9-12 

Academic High Schools: May Belle Arguelles, Herbert Balish, Samuel 
Beckoff, Rudolph Bernstein, Alfred Brennan, Murray Bromberg, Cath- 
erine Cahill, Daniel Cahill, Henry Christ, George Cohn, Joel Dick, 
Philip Eisman, Ruth Everett, James Fenner, Lawrence Ganelesr, Isidore 
Goldstein, Kathryn Griffith, Anne Harris, John Hunt, Elinor Josenhans, 
Emanuel Knobloch, Addie Lang, Wilbert Levy, John Massey, Joseph 
Mersand, Milton Novak, Marguerite O’Connor, Bennett Parsteck, A. H. 
Plotnick, Jack Pollock, Solomon Schlakman, Louis Simon, Jeanne Smith, 
Eileen Sullivan, Philip Volchok, Harold von Arx, Grace Wachs, Robert 
Weinberger 

Vocational High Schools: Louis Chutroo, James Cunningham, Pearl 
Feohter, Solomon Kantowitz, S. Kirschner, Julius Kleiner, Rubin Maloff, 
Thomas Morrell, Josephine Mosby, Blanche Offer, Joshua Segal 
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Index 

Abbreviations 

as context clues, 84 
in footnotes and citations, 110 
Academy of American Poets, 174 
Accent marks, 27 

Active voice, effect on meaning, 62 
Advanced reader, above level, 38, 73, 120 
“Adventure of the Dying Detective, The,” 
247 

Afro -Arts Society, 176 
“After Twenty Years,” 245 
Allegory 

as literary technique, 243, 260 
comprehending, 107 
Alliteration, 242, 253 
All My Sons, 278 
Allusions 
general, 98 
literary, 84 
Alphabets, 6 

Alternative endings, providing, 66 
Ambience, 241, 251 
An American Tragedy, 278 
Antagonist, 248 

Anthology as framework of instruction. 
The, 268 

Antithesis, 242, 255 
Antonyms 

context clues in, 51 
“Any Human to Another,” 310 
Apostrophe, 242, 255 
Appendix, 32 
Arguing in circles, 101 
Argumentative presentation, 137 
Aristotle, 168 
Arrowsmith, 191 - 193 
Aspects of the Novel, 250 
Asquith, Herbert, 162 
Assignment, daily, 158-160 
Atmosphere, 241, 251 
Auden, W. H., 310 

Audio-visual and cultural resources, 306 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Bureau of, 306 
Audio-visual materials, 81, 147 
Auditory perception, 5 
Authenticity, 241, 251 
Authors, 98 

Autobiography, characteristics of, 

261 - 263 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, 
The, 278 

Bacon, Francis, 311 

“Ballad of the Harp Weaver, The,” 

194, 198 
Bambi, 270 



Barrie, James M., 310 
Basal readers, 4, 16 
Basic patterns for lessons in 
reading skills, 46 
Basic Reading Program, 142 
Basic sight vocabulary, 5 
Ben and Me, 165 
Bertman, Sandra, 278 
Bibliography, 89 
Bibliotherapy, 106 
Big Wave, The, 250, 308 
Biographical reference works, 58 
Biographical sketch, lesson, 180-181 
Biography, characteristics of, 

261 -263, 309 
“Birches,” 258 
Blake, William, 260 
Blank verse, 257 
Books 

and other publications, 98, 154 
and selections to teach, 158 
Books for the Teen-Age, 307 
Books for You, 307 
“Break, Break, Break,” 253 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, The, 252 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 174 
Browning, Robert, 255, 310 
Buchwald, Art, 311 
Buck, Pearl S., 250 
Building Reading Power, 142 
Bulletin boards, 176 
Burford, William, 260 
Burns, Robert, 258 
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Card catalogue, 59 
“Cargoes,” 260 
Case displays, 176 
“Casey at the Bat,” 310 
“Cask of Amontillado, The,” 247 
“Catbird Seat, The,” 245 
Catton, Bruce, 311 
Chance, 241, 248 

Channel 25 — WNYE TV Manual, 147 
Character, characterization 
consistency of, 241, 250 
credibility of, 241, 250 
evaluation of, 241, 249 
portrayal of, 241, 249 
Character sketch, 265 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 170 
Chayefsky, Paddy, 310 
Checklist, reading analysis, 41, 50 
“Christmas Eve in the Used Car Lot,” 
308 

“Christmas Tree, A,” 260 
Ciardi, John, 254 







Index 

Citations, 110 
Classic, 269 
Class library, 3 
Class organization, 2, 14 
Classroom dramatization, 172 
Climax, 241, 247 
Clinical cases, 3 
Clinical services, 3 
Coincidence, 241, 248 
Commercial packages and kits, 143 
Comprehension 
skills, 7, 24, 42 
of paragraphs, 24, 140 
of directions, 138 
of problems, 138 
of sequential relationships, 138 
Concept exploration, 139 
Conclusions 
arriving at, 101 
drawing, 138 
Condensation, 241, 245 
Conflict, 241, 245 
Content, elements of, 221 
grade allocations for, 222 
scope and sequence of, 221 
Context clues 
abbreviations as, 84 
general, 91 

structural analysis, combined with, 90 
in antonyms, 51 
in transitional expressions, 59 
Contrivance, 241, 248 
Copyright page, 32 
Counterpoint, 241, 248 
Cousins, Norman, 311 
“Cowards Never Started, The,” 311 
Crane, Stephen, 260 
Critical reading, 36, 137 
Cry, the Beloved Country, 308 
Cullen, Countee, 310 
Curie, Eve, 309 

Daly, Maureen. 194 - 196 

Darkness at Noon, 272 

Dark Rider, 310 

David Copper field, 175, 270 

“Death of the Hire.. Man, The,” 310 

De La Mare, Waite.*", 310 

De Maupassant, Gi.>, 279 

Denouement, 241, 248 

Diagnostic procedures, 4, 40 

Diagrams, 138 

Diary of a Young Girl, The, 272, 309 
Dickens, Charles, 194, 203-206, 246 
Dictionary 
appraising, 103 
as a library resource, 38, 90 
checking meaning, 30 
checking pronunciation with, 20 
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for nonlingual information, 38 
information for word entries, 70 
locating words in, 25 
Distinguishing between fact and opinion, 
95 

Distinguishing between figurative 
and literal language, 54 
Distinguishing between important and 
rimportant details of a paragraph, 53 
Distinguishing between speech sounds, 
242, 252-253 

“Dissertation upon Roast Pig, A,” 311 
“Dog Named Spike, A,” 308 
“Do Not Go Gentle 
into That Good Night,” 259 
“Don’t Be a Pal to Your Son,” 311 
Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan, 247 
Drama on stage, screen, and television, 
173 

Dramatic irony, 241, 248 
“Dreams,” 194, 199 
Dreiser, Theodore, 278 

Easy Reading for Junior and Senior 
High School Reluctant Readers, 307 
Educational Index, 274 
Educational resources, 306 
Elective courses, 312-313 
Eliot, George, 246 
Eliot, T. S., 310 
Ellipses, 241, 245 
Emerson, Caroline D., 308 
Encyclopedia, the, 37, 97 
End of Year Examinations in English 
for College-Bound Students, 167 
English as a second language 
books for, 133 

developing reading charts for, 132 
extensive reading for, 133 
illustrative le.sson plan, 125 - 129 
materials for, 130-134 
methods of teaching reading, 123-129 
philosophy of instruction, 122 
Enlarging vocabulary, 

21, 51, 59, 80, 91 -92 
Errors in reading 
endings omitted, 13 
words added, 13 
words omitted, 13 
Essay 

character sketch, 265 
critical, 266 
descriptive, 264 
editorial, 266 
lesson on the, 190-191 
personal, 265 
point of view in, 266 
reflective, 266 
story, 265 
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style of, 267 
Euphemisms, 93 
Evaluation, 

11-14, 40-43, 49-50, 79, 167-169 
“Eve of St. Agnes, The,” 259 
“Every Dog Should Own a Man,” 311 
Evidence, 100 
Exhibits, 90 

Experiential enrichment, 48 

Falling action, 241, 247 

“Fall of the House of Usher, The,” 252 

Faulkner, William, 252 

“Fern HUl,” 310 

Fiction 

and nonfiction, differences between, 9 
Figurative language 
and literal language, 
differences between, 54 
interpreting and recognizing, 36 
Figures of speech 
antithesis, 242, 255 
apostrophe, 242, 255 
hyperbole, 242, 255 
irony, 242, 255 
metaphor, 242, 254 
metonymy, 242, 254 
onomatopoeia, 242, 253 
simile, 242, 254 
synechdoche, 242, 255 
Films and Tapes, Instructional, 147 
Films, 282 
Filmstrips 

List of Approved, 282, 306 
Fine arts, 140 
Finch, Robert, 310 

“First Citizens of the Atomic Age, The,” 
311 

Fisher, Aileen, 310 
Fitzgerald, F. Scott, 278 
Flashback, 241, 245 
Folktale 

lesson on, 177 - 179 
Following directions, 36, 109, 140 
Footnotes 

terms and abbreviations in, 89, 110 
Forbes, Esther, 168 
Ford, Carey, 194 -,195 
Foreign words and phrases, 91 
Foreshadowing, 241, 246 
Form, elements of 
grade allocations for, 240 
scope and sequence of, 240 - 244 
teaching suggestions for, 244-267 
Forster, E. M., 250 

Fosdick, Rev. Harry Emerson, 190 - 191 
Frank, Anne, 272, 309 
Franklin, Benjamin, 278 
Frontispiece, 32 



Frost, Robert, 164, 258, 279, 310 
Frustration level, 40 
Fundamental skills, 45 

George Carver: Boy Scientist, 309 
Getting the meaning, 

28-30, 52-54, 85-86, 99 
Giants in the Earth, 270, 308 
“Gift of the Magi, The,” 184-185 
Gifted reader, 38, 73, 120 
Glfiss Menagerie, The, 310 
Globe Theatre, 170, 175 
Glossary, 32 

G(-od Earth, The, 270, 308 
Graphic material 
interpreting, 136, 138 
Graphic representations, 58 
Great Expectations 
lessp*^ '. on, 194, 200-205, 246 
Great Gatsby, The, 278 
Great Sports Myth, The, 190 
Group organization, 14 
Grouping, 44 

Guide to Some Educational Resources 
in the City of New York, A, 306 
Guiterman, Arthur, 310 

Hall, Holworthy, 185-187 
Hamlet, 173, 270, 309 
“Happiness,” 279 
“Harbor,” 279 

Hardy, Thomas, 166 - 167, 248 
Herman, William, 180 
Hero, 241, 248 
Heterogeneity, for classes, 44 
“Highwayman, The,” 176, 310 
“Hollow Men, The,” 310 
Homework, 3, 77, 114, 158-160 
Howells, William Dean, 278 
“How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix,” 255 
Hughes, Langston, 194, 199 
Humanities team, the, 170 
Human Relations, Reading Ladders for, 
307 

Humor, 56 

Idiomatic expressions, 92 
“If I Were a One-Legged Pirate,” 310 
Illustrative lessons 
at sixth-grade level, 165 
at twelfth-grade level, 166 
for readers below level, 114-120 
for second language learners, 125 - 129 
in literature, for grades 5-12, 177-220 
Illustrative units, 193 - 220 
Imagery, 243, 259 
“Inaugural Address,” 311 
Incredible Journey, The, 270 
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Index, 31 
Individual needs 

adjusting instruction to, 

26, 38, 70, 73, 112, 120 
Individualized reading 
approach, 18 
program, 6 
Inferences, drawing 
about characters and plot, 55, 99 
about motivation, 65 
a^'out setting, 56 
concerning information implied 
in the context, 64 
from the speech of characters, 65 
from the title of a selection, 30 
incomplete sentences, demanding 
in hetion and drama, 94 
In medias res, 241, 245 
“Inside a Kid’s Head,” 245 
Insights from reading used to modify 
values, outlooks, and opinions, 88 
Instruction, reading, 3 
Instruction level, 12, 40 
Instructional media, 172 - 176 
Instructional principles and practices 
of second language learning, 122 
Insuring reading readiness, 17 
Intensive Reading Program, 142 
Intensive reading -study method, SQ3R, 
69 

Interpreting the meaning, 

7, 28, 34, 54, 64, 86, 93, 99, 105 
Introduction, 89 
Invitations, 306 
Irony 

awareness of, 56, 241, 248 
developing sensitivity to, 106 
Irrelevancy 

or relevancy, evaluating for, 29 
Jacket, 32 

Jackson, Shirley, 246, 309 

James, Henry, 252 

Jarrell, Randall, 272 

“John Anderson, My Jo,” 258 

Johnny Tremain, 168, 175, 251, 308 

Journal of Education, 278 

Joyce, James, 253 

Julius Caesar, 247, 251, 272, 309 

Junior High School Library Catalog, 307 

Keats, John, 259 
Kennedy, John Fitzgerald, 311 
Kim, 308 
Kinescopes, 306 
Koestler, Arthur, 272 

“Laboratory, The,” 310 
Lagerlof, Selma, 309 



Lamb, Charles, 311 

Language arts team, work of the, 170 

Language development, 47 

Language - experience approach, 5 

Lawrence, G., 245 

Lazarus, Emma, 181 

Learning process 

adjusting instruction to, 26 
Lee, R. E., 245 
Lewis, Sinclair, 191 
Library, the 

and reading development, 3, 282-283 
as an extension of the class; oom, 280 
as a resource, 32, 90, 110, 154, 284 
materials, 284 
objectives, 280 

program in the high school, 283 - 284 
program in the intermediate school, 
280-282 

resources, 90, 110 
books, authors, allusions, 
and quotations, 98 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
other reference works, 58, 90, 97 
exhibits, microfilms, recordings, 90 
picture file, 90 
The Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature, 104 
vertical file, 90 
role of, 280 
skills, 32 

Library Books for Elementary and 
Junior High Schools, Basic List of, 307 
Library Books for Intermediate Schools, 
Basic List of, 307 

Linguistics, recent contributions of, 3, 5 
Literary materials 
group representation in, 311 
Literary types 

considerations in teaching, 275 
Literary works and collections, 18 
Literature 
as art, 109 

books and selections to teach, 158 
class study of, 
biography, 309 
essays, 310-311 
fables, 309 
folklore, 309 
myths, 243, 260, 309 
novels, 308 
plays, 309 
poetry, 310 
short stories, 308 
content of, 221 - 239 
curriculum in, 152 
content of, 153, 221 -239 
organization of, 154 
overview of, 151 
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philosophy of instruction, 151 
daily reading requirements, 158-159 
directions in the study and teaching of, 
153 

evaluating learnings, 167-169 
form of, 240-267 
grade allocations for questions, 
222-234 

guidelines for the class in, 157 
integrating all language arts 
with study of, 159 
lessons 

choosing among aims for, 160-162 
creating a unified development in, 
165 

long term patterns for teaching, 268 
motivation, 162-165 
methods of teaching in grades 5 - 12, 
157-296 

organization, 154 
outcomes in the study of, 155 
related programs, 174 
study in common and in depth, 157 
value questions for the teaching of 
educational questions, 238-239 
historical questions, 238 
philosophical questions, 234 
political questions, 238 
psychological questions, 236 
questions of human rights, 237 
questions of moral and 
spiritual values, 235 
questions of relationships, 235 
vocational questions, 238 
Little Britches, 309 
“Load,” 162 
Loaded words, 87 
Local color, 241, 251 
Logical fallacies, 101 
“Lord Randal,” 258, 310 
“Losses,” 272 
“Lottery, The,” 246, 309 
Lou Gehrig: Boy of the Sandlots, 309 
“Lucinda Matlock,” 310 

Macbtlh, 168, 309 
Madawe Curie, 309 
Magazine, the 

content for pupils, 299 - 301 
exploring, 97 
objectives for pupils, 299 
Mahatma Gandhi, 309 
Main idea of a paragraph 
getting, from the topic sentenqe, 28 
relating supporting details to the, 

29, 53 

topic sentence at the end, 52 
topic sentence in the middle, 52 
topic sentence omitted, 53 



“Man With the Hoe, The,” 188-190 
Maps and other aids, lists of, 32 
Marcus, Larry, 310 
Markham, Edwin, 188 
Martens, Frederick H., 177 
Marty, 310 
Masefield, John, 260 
Mass media and literature, 
integration of, 297 
Masters, Edgar Lee, 310 
Materials, 142 - 147 
Meaning, author’s 
extending, 66 

proposed alternative endings to 
by extending, 57 
Meaning 

interpreting the, 25, 28, 34, 54, 86, 93, 
99, 105 
multiple, 30 

Mechanical devices, 145, 147 
Meigs, Mildred P., 310 
Melville, Herman, 170 
“Mending Wall,” 164 
Meter, 242, 255-256 
Metonymy, 242, 254 
Meynell, Alice, 254 
Microfilms, 90 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, A, 270 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent, 194, 198 
Miller, Arthur, 278 
Miracle Worker, The, 310 
Mood 

as literary element, 243, 259 
understanding in a selection, 67 
Moody, Ralph, 309 
“Mother to Son,” 310 
Motion Picture Films, List of Approved, 
147 

Multi-media, 3 
Multiple meanings, 
multi-referential words, 30, 34 
Myths, 243, 260, 309 

Narrative 

extending the author’s, 66 
“Necklace, The,” 252 
Negro American: Books By and About 
for High School Libraries, 311 
Negro American: Books By and About 
for Junior High School Libraries, 311 
Nemerov, Howard, 310 
New coinages, 92 
“New Colossus, The,” 181-183 
Newspaper, the, 297 
New York City publications, 142 
“Noise of Waters,” 253 
Nonfiction, 244, 261 - 264 
Nonrecognition errors, 13 
Notes on the chalkboard, 81, 175 
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Note taking, 68 
Novel, the 
for class study, 308 
lesson on, 191-193, 200-220 
Noyes, Alfred, 310 
Nuances in language, 103 

O’Brien, Jack, 308 
Oedipus Rex, 248 
“Of Studies,” 311 
O. Henry, 184-5, 245 
“One Friday Morning,” 309 
Opaque projector, 175 
“Open Window, The,” 252 
“Opportunity,” 310 
Oral reading, 19, 20, 4^, 80 
Organization 

by type or genre, 274-276 
chronological, 277 
interdisciplinary, 277 279 
single author, 276 
single classic pattern, 269 
thematic, 272 

Organizing and classifying, 138, ',40 
“Other Lands, Other Ways,” 311 
Our Town, 252 
Outcomes in reading, 9 
Owen, Louise, 160, 259 
“O What Is "That Sound 
Which So Thrills the Ear,” 310 
“Ozymandias,” 161, 260 

Paperbound Book Guide for 
Elementary Schools, Annual, 307 
Paperbound Book Guide for 
High Schools, Annual, 307 
Paragraph, organization of the 
as an aid to comprehension, 8 
by cause and effect, 63 
by comparison and contrast, 63 
by enumeration, 54 
by examples or illustrations, 63 
by reasons or proof, 85 
Parts of a book, 31, 32 
Passive voice 
effect on meaning, 62 
Pathos, 56 

Pearl, The, 207-220, 271 
Personal values and standards, 229 
Peter Pan, 310 
Phonetic analysis, 21 
Photographs, prints, and 
other reproductions, 175 
Picture file, 90 
Play, the 

lesson on, 185-187 
Plays and photoplays: stage, 
screen, and television, 301 
content, 302 - 303 



objectives for pupils, 301 
Plot 

development of, 244-248 
elements of, 241 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 247, 258, 310 
Poem, the 

lesson on, 181, 188-190, 198-199 
Poetic justice, 241, 248 
Poetry, 241 -243 , 252 - 261 
Point of view, 94 
Positive social relationships, 227 
Practical arts, 140 
Predicting outcomes, 35 
Pre-K — 12 reading skills, 7 
“Princess and the Glass Mountain, 
The,” 177 

Programmed instruction, 6 
Propaganda 

recognizing techniques of, 99 
techniques, 100 
Protagonist, 248 
“Proteus, the Mighty Dwarf: 

Charles Steinmetz,” 180-181 
Puerto Rican, materials for, 311 
Punctuation 

getting meaning from, 34 
Pupil record cards, 11 
Purpose, author’s, 66 
Pygmalion, 310 

Questions 
analysis of, 58 

in examinations and homework, 58 
Quotations, 98 

Rabe, Oliver, 310 
“Raven, The,” 257, 258, 310 
Reading 
achievement, 1 
activities, 16 

analysis, checklist for, 41 
assessing needs, 11, 44, 75 
assignments, 3, 77, 114 
basic patterns for lessons in, 46 
basic sight vocabulary, 5 
by structures 

effect of coordination and balance, 
61 

effect of subordination of 
grammatical elements, 60 
incomplete senteno*s, 52 
class organization, 14, 44 
concept and vocabulary development, 
21 

evaluation and diagnosis, 79 
experiential enrichment, 48 
extensive reading, 76 
grouping for, 44 
instruction, 3 
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in the subject areas, 135-147 
inventory, 79 
language development, 47 
materials, 3, 13, 71, 78, 142-147 
perception, auditory and visual, 5 
process 

building insights into the, 18, 76 
profile, 50 
program 

individualizing the, 18 
materials for the, 18 
organization of the, 14 
responsibility for the, 1, 15 
rate 

adjusting to purpose of reader, 9< 
increasing the, 77, 111 
in the subject areas, 138, 140 
role of reader, 66 
skill development 

relationship of the literature program 
to, 157 
skills 

comprehension, 24 
fundamental, 20, 45 
scope and sequence of, 7, 26, 82 
textbooks, 145 
word-attack, 21, 42 
work-study, 25, 30, 43, 103, 109 
specific needs in, 70 
supplementary, 77 
tests, reading 
materials for, 13 
standardized oral, 41 
standardized silent, 40, 49, 79 
textbook, 12 
Recordings, 90 
Recordings and Tapes, 

List of Approved Instructional, 147 
“Red, Red Rose across the Moon, A.” 
176 

Reference works 
appraising, 88 

using as library resources, 90 
Referential expressions, 62 
Regionalism, 241, 251 
Relevancy 

or irrelevancy, grasping, 29, 99 
Repetend, 243, 259 
Repetition 

incremental, 243, 258 
Resolution, 241, 248 
Retardation in reading 
behavorial clues to, 41 
causes of, 39, 113 
dealing with, 113 

personality factors contributing to. 

39, 113 

physical factors contributing to, 39 



Index 

psychological factors contributing to, 

39 

cchool factors contributing to, 39 
Retarded readers 
characteristics and ne<*ds, 

70-71, 112-114 
contributing factors, 39 
diagnosing, 39 

practice in extensive reading for, 72 
skill-building materials for, 71 
special practices in 
reading instruction for, 72 
special practices in 

reading instruction for, 72 ; 

structural analysis for, 23, 27, 83 ' 

therapeutic measures for, 72 , 

Return of the Native, The, 166-167 i 

Rhyme j 

end, 242, 256 
internal, 242, 257 
“Righteous Anger,” 260 
"*270* Ancient Mariner, The,” 

Rise and Fail of the Third Reich, The, 

272 

Rise of Silas Lapham, The, 278 ; 

Rising action, 241, 247 } 

Romanticism, 105 J 

Ross, Jerome, 310 

Sandburg, Carl, 279, 309 
Sarcasm, 106 
Satire, 106 
Scanning 

to find information, 37 
Schnabel, Dudley, 162 
School library, 3, 280 
Schweitzer, Albert, 159 
Self-teaching machines, 6 
Self-teaching programs, 144 
Sequence, chronologicd and logical, 

35, 136 

Sequential Lessons in 
English Language Arts, 7-8-9, 194 
Sermon, lesson on the, 190 
Setting, 56, 241, 250-252 
“Shadow,” 160, 259 
Shakespeare, William, 272 
Shaw, George Bernard, 310 
Sheean, Vincent, 309 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 161, 260 
“Shepherdess, The,” 254 
Shifting back and forth in time, 241 245 
Shirer, William, 272 
Short story, 1S4-185, 195-196 
“Short Talk on Poetry,” 311 
Shridharani, Krishnalal, 311 
Sight vocabulary, 5 
Silas Marner, 246, 251 
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Silent reading, 17, 19, 20, 42 

Sill, Edward, 310 

“Silver,” 310 

“Silver Mine, The,” 309 

Single-author pattern, the, 276 

Single-classic pattern, the, 269-271 

Single, multiple, or shifting settings, 

241, 251 

“Sixteen,” 194-196 

“Six Ways to Tell Right from Wrong,” 
190-191 
“Skating,” 162 
Skimming a textbook, 67 
Slanting, 87 

“Snake Dance,” 194-195 
Sophocles, 168, 248 
“Spar of Life,” 279 
“Split Cherry Tree,” 309 
SQ3R, 69 

Sound-spelling regularity, 5 
Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, 307 
Stanza form, 243, 258 
Stephens, James, 260 
Stevenson, Augusta, 309 
Stimulating imaginative response 
through visualization, 87 
Stone, The, 310 
Straightforward chronological 
development, 241, 244 
Stratosphere, The, 310 
Structural analysis, 23, 27, 83 
Stuart, Jesse, 309 
Subject, 243, 260 
Subject areas 

causes for reading difficulty in, 135 
fine arts and practical arts, 140 
items in the scope and sequence, 140 
mathematics, 139 
practical arts, 140 

rapid location of information in, 138 
science, 138 
social studies, 136 
Subplots, 241, 246 
Summarizing, 31 

Supplementary reading, 286-291, 293-6 
Suspense, 241, 246 
Sylhhlss, 26-27, 33 
Symbolism, 136, 243, 260 
Symbols, 136, 2^3, 260 
Synechdoche, 242, 255 

Table displays, 176 
Table of contents, 32 
"TaU," 310 

Tale of Two Cities, A, 251 
Talking books, 174 

Tape recorder and tapes for, 147, 174 
Teaching machines, 6, 145 



Team teaching, 169 - 172 
Telescoped events, 241, 245 
Television and radio, 303 - 305 
“Tell-Tale Heart, The,” 309 
Tennyson, Alfred, 253 
Test 

informal textbook, 12 
results, 13 

Testing and diagnosis, 49 

Testing procedures, 12 

Tests for Grades K-12, List of, 40 

Textbooks 

and supplementary materials 
lists of, 147, 306-307 
Thayer, Ernest L., 310 
Thematic organization, 
practices in using, 272-274 
Thematic unit, 193-207 
Theme, 56, 243, 260-261 
Therapeutic measures, 72 
Thomas, Dylan, 259, 310 
Thoreau, Henry David, 170, 309 
Thurber, James, 245 
“Tiger, The,” 260 
Time 

and place (setting), 241, 250 
shifting back and forth, 241, 245 
Title page, 32 
Tone 

awareness of, 93 
tone and mood, 243, 259 
Topics and themes, 274 
Town Hall, 174 
Transitional expression® 
context clues in, 59 

Transparencies on the overhead projector, 
175 

“Travel,” 310 
Treasure Island, 173 
“Trees” 310 

“Tuft of Howers, The,” 310 
Tunis, John R., 190 
“Turn of the Screw, The,” 252 
“Two Soldiers,” 252 
Typographical clues to meaning, 85 

“Ulalume,” 253 
Under-achievers, 2 
Understanding of self and others, 
228-229 
Unit 

based on a theme, 193-207 
on a single work, 207 - 220 
plan for a, 270-271 
Unity — singleness of effect, 241, 247 

“Valiant, The,” 185-187 
Validity of a work, lOf 
Value judgments, 102 
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V.lues, modifying, 88 
Van Riper, Guernsey, 309 
Variety of reading approacher> 
alphabets, 6 
language experience, 5 
self-teaching materials, 6, 144 
structural clues, 5, 23 
teaching machines, 6, * ',5 
Vertical file, 90 
Villain, 241, 248-9 
Vocabulary 
development, 21, 80 
in the subject areas, 137 

Walden, 309 
“Wayfarer, The,” 260 
Weighing evidence, 100 
“What Happens to a Dream Deferred?’’ 
194, 199 

Wheel on the School, 308 
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Whitman, Walt, 170 

Wilbur, Richard, 310 

Williams, Tennessee, 310 

Wind in the Willows, The, 165-166 

Wit, 56 

WNYE — FM Radio Manual, 147 
Word-attack skills, 21, 42 
Word-attack techniques, 42 
Word power, 26, 33, 51, 83 
Words 

connotation of, 242, 254 
developing sensitivity to music of, 

241, 252-253 
sounds of, 241, 252-253 
Work-study skill:. 25, 30, 43, 103, 109 

“Year’s End,” 310 

Young people face tire world, 193-220 
Your Reading, A List for 
Junior High Schools, 307 



